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Arr. I. BISHOP JAMES N. FITZGERALD 


James Newsury FirzGeratp. Born July 27, 1837; died 
April 4, 1907. 

Few students have failed to recognize the influence of moun- 
tain ranges upon the course of history. They determine the 
fertility or unprodictiveness of the contiguous territory. They 
reach up with their giant peaks into the sky, intercept the cur- 
rents of moisture, and make the land a desert; gather the snows 
of winter on their crests, which, dissolved under the genial rays 
of spring, become the creeks and rivers that enrich the valleys and 
serve as highways for the nation’s commerce. They guard the 
frontiers of a country and beget patience, endurance, mettle in 
the men who must needs climb them. Art and literature are vastly 
indebted to them, and not only architecture and landscape owe 
much to mountains but the sky itself takes gorgeous hues and rich 
colorings from them. There are even special diseases of the moun- 
tains, nausea and vertigo, like the pride and bewilderment that 
sometimes seem to afflict men of great place. So mountain men 
influence the countries and communities in which they dwell. 
They uplift the policies of the state and protect the feeble growths 
of equality against selfish privilege and distinction. They inocu- 
late with their own lofty sentiments the mediocrity of thousands 
who but for the contagion of their enthusiasm and the contact 
of their virility would have remained commonplace and dull. 





The march and movement of the many gather about them and 
they bequeath to posterity honored names, the memory of great 
deeds, legacies of reproof, the stir of emulation in every organiza- 
tion with which they were affiliated, and in the afterglow of their 
descending suns we catch visions of God and glimpses of the city 
celestial. It is just, therefore, that the history of a nation or 
church should be the biography of its great leaders. The foun- 
tains of honor and aspiration are thus unsealed, and memory 
that warns, rebukes, encourages, and commands is thus perpetu- 
ally invoked. Our Bible, the sacred writings of both Hebrew 
and Christian, employs biography almost exclusively and illus- 
trates its age-preserving power. Genesis is, in its last analysis, 
not an account of creation, but the life of Abraham; Exodus 
recounts the biography and achievements of Moses. Aside from 
the four Gospels, which are the life of Jesus, the New Testament 
has little to offer except the biographies of Peter, Paul, and John. 
A biography is « painting and statue combined. The finest 
pictures are those painted in words and the finest statues are 
those chiseled in language. Moreover, they outlast all others. In 
his college of the New. Atlantis Bacon erected a statue to the in- 
ventor of sugar as imperishable as any that can be erected in 
marble to Nelson or Washington. All the galleries of the world 
are cheap and common when compared with those biographies 
of saints, captains, and sages which, in smaller or greater com- 
pass, tell how each in turn helped to push the race upward to 
the dawn. 

There is, in biographical writing, little danger that its sub- 
ject shall be overappreciated or the estimate of his services unduly 
heightened. Rather the danger is that some knightly, flame- 
crowned soul shall be attenuated to an aspect, or relegated to 
some unvisited corridor of the museum for classification and 
comparison by the curator. How some of the Popes are bemeaned 
by putting their pictures on the long row in the interior of “Saint 
Paul’s without the Walls,” labeling them a John XXII, a Pius 
X, or enumerating them. The piety and sanctity of many of 
them deserved better of the Christian world, and, possibly, some 
of them earned a more significant pillory. And this deserves 
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emphasis when considering the work of some humble and self- 
sacrificing preacher who, by virtue of his calling, put aside the 
rewards and distinctions which the world often confers and sub- 
mitted himself in some supreme moment of choice to poverty and 
the misjudgment of being called mediocre, narrow, and sectarian. 
To underestimate such an one, who had no authority but his 
character, no commission but the confidence of his brethren, is 
not only an injustice to ‘the dead, but no slight injury to the 
living. This chief pastor, James Newbury FitzGerald, Doctor 
of Divinity, Doctor of Laws, one of the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, whose biographical estimate is to be here 
attempted, had, with his simplicity of life and calling, all of the 
aptitudes and qualities which carry men far in public favor. His 
teacher and model in the profession of law came to be secretary 
of state in the cabinet of President Arthur; few men of judicial 
mind would esteem Bishop FitzGerald inferior in breadth of 
sagacity or less engaging in courtesy and bearing than he. His 
law partner came to be our government’s ambassador to Germany ; 
less eminence could hardly be predicted of the other member of 
the old Newark law firm, granted the impulses and opportunities 
of the same profession. No judgeship in New Jersey, in our day, 
has been filled by a man more skilled to penetrate the subtleties 
of argument or compass the reach of precedents than this humble 
bishop of Methodism. Not Blaine himself, at the acme of his 
greatness, nor Reed, nor any other Speaker of the House, was 
more skilled in parliamentary law or quicker-witted in its appli- 
cation than James N. FitzGerald, who never once, in his many 
presidencies of great bodies, hammered the table with a gavel nor 
had a ruling successfully challenged. His life is a subject to be 
recounted with affection and followed with admiration. Yet no 
effort will here be made to bring him before the reader as he 
preached and talked, meditated and administered. We do not 
seek mere observation of the externals of the man but we yearn to 
possess a real apprehension of his character and aptitudes. There 
are in every man whose life is real life in any true sense of the 
word some central principles which animate and control his 
work, and it is these we strive to penetrate and attain. The 
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artist passes over the features of a landscape which make it com- 
monplace and uses only those which render it picturesque. These 
were in Bishop FitzGerald a prayerful spirit, personal integrity, 
lucidity of thought and utterance, quick application of general 
principles to concrete facts and the corresponding induction of 
general principles from casual occurrences, and a genius for or- 
ganization. His capacity for leadership, ability as a presiding 
officer, intensity in favor of the prohibition party, opposition to any 
change in the rule on amusements, and earnest views of holiness 
were all concerned and involved in these moral and intellectual 
traits. In his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire Gibbon 
makes courage, personal honor, patience, resourcefulness and the 
habit of command the test of Roman greatness. The nation persists 
and advances and declines with these. All of them, plus the in- 
ward reverence that made him almost saintly, are discoverable in 
Bishop FitzGerald. 

Henry Ward Beecher was fond of saying that a man’s train- 
ing should begin a hundred years before he is born. This is 
happily illustrated in the subject of our sketch. The paternal 
FitzGerald and the family of the Rev. Samuel Dunlop, said to 
have been president of New College, Oxford, the maternal fore- 
bear, rooted themselves in the colonies some years before the 
Revolution. The FitzGeralds had strong bodies, clean blood, and 
the habit of long life. Several of them served as judges and 
members of legislative bodies. From that side the Bishop in- 
herited sound viscera, the habits of abstemious living, slow eating, 
physical vigor, and the mental traits of fraternity, courtesy and 
constancy. The maternal root was rich in descent from a clergy- 
man with classical training, into which the blood of the Boylans, 
a family of lawyers with great intellectual ability, rising now and 
then to moral earnestness and spiritual fervor, had infiltrated 
itself. His mother, a daughter of Dr. James Boylan, was a pre- 
dominating personality, and direct from her the Bishop had 
spiritual insight and the peculiar facility for quoting hymns and 
scriptures by which he often rose from ordinary exegesis to the 
loftiest Christian eloquence. From this Dunlop-Boylan strain he 
acquired self-mastery, imagination, poetic fervor, and an element 
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indefinable, not easy to describe, which, for lack of a better term 
and because it is essential to the spiritual life, we call spirituality. 
We amend by the insertion of a single word and employ the sum- 
ming up which the Christian Advocate makes of the whole ques- 
tion of his heredity: “It suffices to say that on both sides he was 
born of lines which could be expected to continue religious, intel- 
lectual, and physical power to succeeding generations.” A genial 
disposition added to the expectancy of long life; he was fond of 
good stories, happy in repartee, sometimes almost careless in dress, 
a light sleeper, and enjoyed chess as a diversion. He gave up the 
use of tobacco after the General Conference action on that question 
and wholly abstained from its use. His record of ministerial 
service, dating from 1862, when he entered the Newark Confer- 
ence, was that of pastor until 1878; then as a presiding elder 
until his election as recording secretary of the Missionary Society, 
and in that office until his elevation to the episcopacy in 1888. 
It seems commonplace to predicate of Bishop FitzGerald that he 
was a man of prayer. His antecedents, calling, and bearing would 
lead us to expect that. But we mean more by this statement than 
petition in the market place or congregation, though there his 
power was significant. It was his custom to pray with a family 
the first time he entered the home, maintaining this rule while 
performing his episcopal duties. Once in a New York hotel, long 
after midnight, when all the party had retired he went to the 
room of a burdened friend and prayed with him; no cant nor 
lecturing, but wrestling with God on his behalf. His prayer 
at the session of the Northwest Indiana Conference at Brazil the 
day President McKinley died was an event in the lives of all who 
heard it. By resolution the Conference requested him to lead in 
prayer, and at once bowing before the throne he led all hearts in 
an utterance so tender, so direct, so passionate in confession and 
contrition, so humble, and with such simplicity of language that 
the hush of God’s presence fell on all hearts, and men unac- 
eustomed to pray felt the mystery of existence and humbled them- 
selves under the mighty hand of God. He brought the gift of 
solemn awe and helped men to come from the moment of that 
stupendous mystery with faith, trust, and even comfort. 
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The administrative sagacity of Bishop FitzGerald has many 
illustrations. His headship of a presiding elder’s district brought 
him practical experience in the matter of making appointments 
which many of his compeers have lacked. There was much greater 
challenge of the office then than now. Few now question that it 
has maintained our country work not only for the country’s sake 
but as a recruiting ground for the young men and women who 
ultimately drift to the cities and renew and reinforce our con- 
gregations there. He had often heard presiding elders assailed 
as careless of their engagements and unmindful of distinct prom- 
ises, and he formulated some rules to enable those whom he ap- 
pointed to preside over districts to retain the loyalty of their men 
and a reputation for veracity. This writer had them at first hand 
about as follows: 1. Look after the appointments of the men on 
your own district and those alone. 2. Talk with deserving men 
about promotion and a larger field but never mention a place. 
3. Never promise an appointment even if your judgment approves 
it; your bishop may not underwrite it. 4. Never recommend a 
transfer into your Conference; let the bishop do that. 5. In dis- 
puted questions between pastor and people, if possible side with 
the preacher. These scintillations of the man’s own experience 
show his knowledge of human nature, his devotion to fact, and 
his determination to judge administrative matters from a human 
standpoint. He was a strong man; and this leads to the reflection 
that no amount of saintliness can protect the rights of the average 
man when in the power of a weak one. The episcopacy is no place 
for an evangelist, if that is all he is. The five hundred district 
superintendents of the church will agree that these rules penetrate 
deeply into the difficulties of the office, and though of independent 
worth were enhanced tenfold by the setting he gave them in the 
mind of a new appointee. They are no abstractions, nor do 
they suggest a religion of pews and altar cloths. And by contrast 
they remind one of the constitutional question once submitted 
to a bishop not of our own Methodism. His name is well known, 
and his ruling was that preachers should not be concerned about 
the constitution of the church, but they should be “good.” Saintly 
—yes; but that bishop menaces by his weakness every man over 
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whom his administration extends. “Our truest steps are human 
still.” Bishop FitzGerald’s sagacity protected him from the at- 
tempts of men to procure unmerited promotion by manifestations 
of interest in prohibition or by professions of holiness. He knew 
that “spiritual blessedness” was sometimes the portion of men not 
built for large places. Many preachers thought such arguments 
would secure greater consideration of their claims. He no doubt 
made unwise appointments—let us freely grant that. But be it re- 
membered that they were not made because men recommended 
themselves to him by such specious pleading. The writer was pres- 
ent when an urgent plea was made that a certain brother should be 
appointed to a district because he was a third-party prohibitionist, 
tried and true, and was a teacher and preacher of santification. 
The man had many claims to the place, such as experience, ability 
as a preacher, and solid worth. Bishop FitzGerald listened atten- 
tively to the representation and replied essentially as follows: “I 
am a prohibitionist. I hate the liquor business and love the men 
who have gone through the fire to which we have all been subjected. 
Nevertheless, I am to administer for the whole church. In this sec- 
tion our Quarterly Conferences are largely made up of old-party 
men; they go to county, district, and state conventions. Many of 
them think almost as much of their party as they do of their church. 
It is touch and go with a presiding elder any way. A single ill- 
advised utterance which in some moment of depression he might 
make would set the whole district by the ears. I have thought this 
over carefully ; my heart goes out to him, but my judgment is that 
the appointment would not be wise.” His absolute sincerity and 
his considerate discussion of the situation attached all the parties 
in interest to him. Few men were so broad-minded as to political 
parties and no bishop in the connection was less influenced by 
them than he. The hearty welcome to President McKinley at 
Ocean Grove in August, 1899, is another case in evidence of his 
sagacity and broad-mindedness. Mr. McKinley was swinging 
around the circle with his ears to the ground listening to what folks 
had to say and wished to be done in the Philippine Islands and on 
public policies generally. Some prophesied that he would not 
come to Ocean Grove—and wholly for lack of an invitation. It 
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was the closing week, with religious fervor at high tide, and young 
people’s meetings, holiness meetings, surf meetings and children’s 
meetings would all be affected, and this was ample excuse for 
not inviting him. Bishop FitzGerald’s word was law in the case. 
The Bishop personally invited him, welcomed him, and twenty 
thousand people heard him speak. Not since General’s Grant’s 
last appearance there has such a crowd surged through the place. 
The president’s popularity and Ocean Grove were both gainers 
thereby. A man of less breadth of view might have made a 
muddle of the whole situation by dividing the friends of the 
camp meeting, affronting the chief citizen of the United States 
and gaining newspaper notoriety. The Bishop knew men—their 
penchant for popular leaders, their hero worships—and, besides, 
his own heart was beating wildly over the new opportunities and 
responsibilities before the country ; he felt the invisible antecedents 
and consequents and kept his charity undimmed by any mists of 
prejudice and party. No man among us was more able in his 
defense of the prohibition party but he discountenanced a prohi- 
bition church; he was too sagacious and loved his mother Metho- 
dism too much for that; other prominent men in the church 
egged it on through the Voice newspaper, and talked prohibition 
instead of the missionary, educational, and philanthropic addresses 
they were expected to make. He, chief of the cult, went calmly on 
preaching Jesus and the resurrection and working in the church 
and for the church as though it were really the bride of Christ. 
The providence of his election grows more plain as we look back 
over the history of the church saved not only from schism but from 
any large defection, which, except for his election and conserva- 
tism, might in some sections of our country have been serious. 
His great work for the church was his presidency of the 
Epworth League. He was reared in Newark, where he was also 
buried, and was a member of the Young People’s Society of the 
Central Methodist Church of that city. These young people, long 
before Christian Endeavor or Oxford League had been thought of, 
formed a society to develop the intellectual and spiritual life of 
the young members and friends of the church. He participated 
in the debates, spelling matches, and social occasions which the 
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organization provided as diversions. Thus when he was selected 
as president of the Epworth League he was in touch with the 
social and religious aspirations of the young people. He was 
personally familiar with the action of the Omaha General Confer- 
ence establishing the official plan, and presided at the Cabinet and 
Board of Control meetings held during its formative period. He 
wrote, rewrote, and carefully scanned every line of the resolutions 
and legislation passed by both bodies, and always insisted on a 
copy of the minutes, at the close of the session, for his own review 
and approval. He foresaw the questions of financial control that 
were certain to arise and guarded jealously every approach and 
attempt to vest it in the Book Concern. The skill with which 
the verbiage of the financial agreement with that body is drawn 
and the far-reaching implications deducible from it show that a 
man of affairs as well as a clergyman was the president of the 
Epworth League. There is no escape from the plain meaning of 
the Discipline and of that document save repudiation. Only a 
man of his firmness could have kept the new organization from 
becoming the agency for exploiting fads and reforms of greater 
or lesser merit. The most determined effort was made to use the 
Epworth League as a propaganda for party prohibition, as an ad- 
junct for raising money for the Missionary Society, making it a 
purely evangelistic agency, reforming the dress customs of its mem- 
bers to conform to those of the Dunkers and Free Methodists, and 
for allowing the ecclesiastical campaigns of ambitious men to find 
seclusion, comfort, and support within its official ranks. Some of 
these men and measures had his hearty sympathy and countenance, 
but he stood against them like flint and never gave them official 
sanction. He was in abounding good health, enjoyed the work, 
was competent for it, and made it one of the great positions in the 
church. The work of organization was practically complete with 
his presidency. The Methodist Church, South, and the Canadian 
Church had each adopted it. Both Bishop Ninde and Bishop 
Joyce were broken physically when they were selected for this 
position. Bishop Berry came to the place full of health and energy 
and skill and personal knowledge of every working plan. But it is 
no disparagement to anyone to say that Bishop FitzGerald, by 
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reason of his being in at the beginning, with the opportunity and 
the incomparable ability for molding the new society and giving it 
its guiding principles, and sagaciously clearing its way from diffi- 
culties and dangers, was possibly the most lastingly influential 
president of the Epworth League. He persuaded W. W. Cooper 
to change his missionary campaign to purely educational channels; 
he refused point blank to attend a meeting of the National 
Prohibition Committee while sitting in Cleveland as a member 
of the Cabinet; he insisted that the Articles of Religion and 
the Church Rules, and not the pledge, were the doctrine and 
discipline for the young people. He kept the Board of Control 
from passing a resolution requesting the Cleveland General Con- 
ference to omit { 248 from the Discipline. Whatever you may 
think of his policies, here was a man clear-headed to know what 
the church had intrusted to him and with force and capacity to 
maintain the trust. There was a magnificence about his great 
faithfulness and doing; in Spenser’s sublime allegory Heavenly 
Contemplation never forgets the things of earth—for example, 
London and the queen. So this bishop, with his eye on the hills, 
did not forget his everyday duty; he was saint and great man, and 
if all the young people whom he blessed through the Epworth 
League should put a blossom on his grave, the whole city where 
he sleeps would have the perfume of flowers. 

Though deficient in enthusiasm and imagination, as a 
preacher Bishop FitzGerald has been greatly underestimated. He 
did not weaken his sermons by insisting on a new text and matter 
for each occasion; neither did he permit himself to become flat,. 
stale, and unprofitable by lifelong repetition. He had great range 
in his preaching, and was elevated in subject and sentiment. 
His sermon on “The Kingship of Christ” was worthy of the great- 
est occasions. In method, he began with a simple exposition, grew 
topical in plan as he proceeded, and usually culminated with some 
small part of the discourse undelivered. He never dealt in ab- 
stractions, and was seldom metaphysical. He quoted the Scrip- 
tures and hymns freely and was clear in outline and distinct in 
his transitions, His discourses had power to arrest, arouse and 
hold men in unexpected ways. He loved to dwell on the faith- 
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fulness of God, and as he beheld the vision of God in men he looked 
for faithfulness in patriots, judgés, and the examples of the saints. 


The faithfulmesses of the past, 

How quiet and obscure and vast! 
They reach behind us, making sure 
The things that rise and that endure. 


He was, as might be expected from his type, skillful in debate. In 
his rise to eminence he was pitted against the brightest minds of the 
denomination. His debate with Dr. J. M. Buckley on the subject 
of party prohibition, a drawn battle, attracted attention to him. 
Anybody who could conquer even an armed truce with the editor 
of the Christian Advocate was distinguished. To break a lance with 
such an antagonist was honor. But to retort wit for wit, sarcasm for 
sarcasm, to flash a Roland back at every Oliver, and to divide the 
applause and sympathy of the crowd—that was unusual. The 
Bishop’s friends took care that the crowd was friendly. He also 
entered the lists with Bishop Merrill, through the columns of the 
Western Christian Advocate, on temperance legislation. Reduced 
to cold type—voice, bearing, passion, quick turn, all wanting— 
men will rise from reading the debate ready to crown him victor 
who championed their own opinion. This was one of the two 
questions on which he disagreed with Bishop Merrill. It was 
temperament more than logic. Antecedents decided the matter for 
each. The two bishops held opposite opinions also on the Samp- 
son-Schley controversy. They argued it out one evening in a hotel 
lobby at the Chicago General Conference. Bishop Merrill, favor- 
ing the Sampson side, was no match for him on that occasion. 
But a man who can hold his own with two such giants has little 
to fear in debate, and the audience that knew Bishop FitzGerald’s 
skill in charge, counter and ad captandum never doubted his 
ability to take care of himself. His diversion was chess-playing— 
an asset of his old law-office days. But his proficiency dates from 
the time when his son Ray lost his sight. The Bishop for the lad’s 
comfort and companionship whiled away hours with him; taught 
him the game, had a board made with wire inclosures for each 
piece. Then, realizing the handicap that the dear boy was under, 
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he began to play with him from memory. For hours they played 
without board or piece—it was Queen’s pawn to Queen’s third, 
and so on. No wonder he became proficient. Darwin says that 
patience belongs particularly to animals that hunt their living 
food. He would have us believe that the “wild” where brutes 
dwell, unlit by resurrection or gleam of immortality, begets 
patience. Here was a man persistent in his search for truth, 
aspiring to immortality, who tenderly, lovingly, patiently, for 
years comforted his son’s darkness and loneliness. 

His position on critical questions must be understood rather 
by what he did than from anything he said. He left no body of 
writing from which the deeper soundings of his soul may be 
known. He was a devout believer in the supernatural. The 
ancient miracles were sacred to him, or, at any rate, he was un- 
willing to test them by the scientific methods of observation, ex- 
periment, and inference. He did not set himself up as an 
authority on questions of criticism and dogma but he did feel 
himself conversant with the law of the church. He is reported 
to have voted against confirming a certain theological professor ; 
therefore say some: “Let him be anathema!” How he could 
have done otherwise is not clear. The only place where the 
ecclesiastical standing of a Methodist preacher which has been 
challenged can be determined is in his Conference. A Boston 
committee said the man was all right ; but they had no authority to 
say it. They were high-minded, intellectually qualified, and went 
thoroughly into the matter. Granted; and grant, further, that a 
committee raised by the Central New York Conference might not 
be the equal of these men in ability. That does not alter the law 
in such cases made and provided. The only body which can give 
assurance to the Board of Bishops as to a man’s doctrinal sound- 
ness is his Conference. Circuit riders they may be, but the Dis- 
cipline takes their verdict. Why the Disciplinary plan for secur- 
ing favorable action by the bishops in this case was not taken is 
still unexplained. There was long notice of its importance. For 
lack of it the Bishop was justified in voting as he did. His action 
in that case proves nothing as to the final attitude of his mind. He 
was reverent, grew broader and deeper with the passing of the 
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years, was refined in his piety, sane, free from extravagance, deli- 
cate, and pure. Legalist as Bishop FitzGerald was, any professor 
backed by a Conference committee would have had his affirmative 
support. 

At the General Conference of 1888, held in New York city, 
for the first time a two-thirds vote was required for election to the 
episcopacy. The resolution to so proceed was adopted after a 
debate that was able, animated, and consistent with a determina- 
tion to place the high office of bishop apart from intrigue and 
clique and the machinations of rings, and to keep it above the 
power and folly of factions. On the third ballot two men were 
elected—John Heyl Vincent and James Newbury FitzGerald. 
The seniority of Bishop Vincent was by but a single vote. The 
last to be elected in 1884, nearest before these, was the colossus of 
the Methodist pulpit and the American platform; following them 
came a simple-hearted circuit rider and evangelist. That ballot 
marks the flood tide of the church in democracy, and the juxtaposi- 
tion of two such men in such a result shows how versatile is human 
nature and how wise is the church. The first, Bishop Vincent, 
was a poet, canny as Froebel himself in the psychology of child- 
hood, epigrammatic, eloquent, and as an idealist incomparable 
among all who preceded him in the episcopal office or who as col- 
leagues labored with him. With little memory for faces or relation- 
ships he had acquired vast knowledge in detail. Utterly innocent 
of organization, scarcely comprehending what a combine might be, 
he obtained the episcopacy as he attained the ultimate truths of 
human nature, through the supreme and indivisible energy of 
love, imagination, and thought. He revitalized the old camp meet- 
ing into a Chautauqua assembly and gave to thousands the initial 
impulse and the practicable methods which enable them to main- 
tain student habits amid the hurry and humdrum of life. Bishop 
FitzGerald was his precise antipode and complement. He had 
eyes that really saw, ears that heard, a brain that retained all 
thought impressions, and so lucid and so lubricated that it could 
follow an argument, quote a precedent, recall a face, and leap 
at once to the proper induction from certain facts. His faculties 
were energetic, and as the structural arrangement of his capacity 
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became more complex and involved his power of grasp and de- 
limitation correspondingly increased. He deepened steadily, as 
the years went by, in sure grasp of the known and in brooding 
intensity of gaze into the unknown. His mind, always precise, 
ripened to quickness; his will, early in life neither disturbed by 
the unexpected nor by impulsive promptings of his heart, in- 
stead of increasing to obstinacy expanded to charitable decision, 
and his emotions became more apparent and ampler in volume. 
He was an artist in tactics, and his dexterity can be traced in the 
minutest and greatest concerns of his career. He was a master of 
assemblies not only as a presiding officer but as an organizer. He 
had no superior as a parliamentarian; but he was more: he could 
discern the units of power, discriminate between the pieces and 
the pawns, and, while recognizing that some men and certain 
forces were inexorable, he had the shrewdness to know that some 
impregnable fortifications may be outflanked and some difficulties 
avoided. He was as sturdy and far-seeing in law and the sequence 
of conditions as Bishop Merrill, whom he most resembled, yet far 
exceeding him in ability to maneuver and in the daring to execute 
a plan. Some men are like the Egyptian obelisk—singular, indi- 
vidual. They thrive best alone. Others better employ their 
energies in an organization. They are not isolated peaks but 
belong to a range, upbearing and upborne by all the rest. Bishop 
FitzGerald’s facility in associating men with him may be observed 
as far back as a certain clerical association which he organized in 
the Newark Conference. Its members were young, ambitious, and 
consecrated to their work. They greatly assisted each other, and 
all came to eminence; but he was primus inter pares. He was 
reticent and frank, tactful, and without the irritating egotism that 
weakens so many. He had been a successful pastor, a capable 
presiding elder, securing the loyalty of his men and the approval 
of his superiors in the episcopacy. He had broadened the position 
in the Missionary Society to which he had been elected ; had visited 
the missionaries arriving and departing; had stood for holiness 
of heart and of life; had held his own in a debate on prohibition ; 
and few General Conferences have responded so willingly and 
comprehendingly as did that of 1888 to the friends and well 
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wishers of the recording secretary of the Missionary Society. The 
antithesis between the two men elected on that third ballot con- 
tinues to the very end of the chapter. Bishop FitzGerald was 
elected to sueceed the late Dr. Stokes as head of the Ocean Grove 
Camp Meeting. Some high officials of the church were opposed 
to it; they were opposed to camp meetings, preferred Chautauquas, 
and some of his episcopal brethren felt that it was derogatory to 
the episcopal dignity. It gave old rivalries a chance to flame. 
Besides, it was questionable whether the old camp meeting, which 
listened to sermons on holiness and invited sinners forward for 
prayers, could survive. Nowhere was there so favorable an oppor- 
tunity as at Ocean Grove, and no man in the church was so person- 
ally representative of the old paths and experiences by means of 
which Methodism had become great. He had managed the Mount 
Tabor Camp Meeting. He put his love and strength into his new 
position, serving without compensation. He furnished the initial 
impulse for the great auditorium which outrivals the Mormon 
Tabernacle at Salt Lake, brought to the Board of Trustees some 
rich friends, whom he infected with his own enthusiasm and con- 
secration, and left it the center and heart of the Zion that he loved. 
He introduced new features but he retained the essentials of the 
camp meeting, and Ocean Grove remains a notable exception to 
the rule that camp meetings have had their day. A camp meeting, 
greatly to its usefulness, became a Chautauqua with Bishop Vin- 
cent at its head; a camp meeting remained a camp meeting with 
Bishop FitzGerald as its leader. The fact issues that the men 
were opposites—twin columns; associated in the hour of their 
elevation to the great office sought by so many, divergent in tem- 
perament and method, yet compassing like a double star the sanity, 
warmth, light, and enduring ideals of human nature and the truth 
of religious experience called Methodism. The two men were like 
Jachin and Boaz before the temple, combining strength with 
beauty, solidity with adornment, wisdom of administration with 
felicity of method and courtesy of bearing. Wise church that can 
so order, or, rather, let it be said: “Divinely ordered church that 
can interpret and follow the heavenly counsel.” 

His last months were like the rest of his itinerancy—full of 
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labors. He insisted on being appointed for the missionary tour 
and looked forward to greeting some whom he had been instru- 
mental in persuading to undertake the foreign work. He was 
worn by the incessant labor at Ocean Grove but felt that the 
weariness would soon pass. By nature he was surcharged with 
physical vitality, muscles like steel springs, erect as an Indian, and 
his life expectancy, judged by family health and habit, was many 
years. The party, including his wife, his two daughters, his blind 
son, Ray, and his nephew, Rev. Mr. FitzGerald, traveled eco- 
nomically and simply. The work in India wearied him, his 
resiliency had failed him. He only attended the Malaysia Con- 
ference at Penang one day. Then came the awful shock of his 
daughter’s seizure with loathsome smallpox, then her death. He 
was already smitten when he struggled up the gangplank for the 
quiet journey to Hongkong. Then there were four days at a hotel; 
then ten days in a hospital. On the morning of April 3 he said: 
“The longed-for end is not far away.” In the vest pocket of the 
last suit he wore, well thumbed and worn as though by frequent 
readings, was the story of a young Scotch girl taken ill in this 
country and going back home to die. One evening just as the sun 
was sinking they bore her on deck to see the sun set. The west 
was aglow with glory, and for a few minutes she seemed to enjoy 
the scene. Someone asked: “Is it not beautiful?’ “Yes,” said 
she, “but I would rather see the hills of Scotland.” For a little 
time she closed her eyes and then opening them with unspeakable 
gladness on her face she exclaimed: “I see them noo—and ay, 
they’re bonnie!” Then with a surprised look she added: “I 
never kenned before it was the hills o’ Scotland where the prophet 
saw the horsemen and chariots, but I see them all and I am almost 
there.” Then closing her eyes she was soon within the veil. 
Thus, no doubt, the good Bishop was looking for his beloved 
America, and while thus eagerly looking and yearning for home 
the vision of the King’s country burst upon his eye, and the 
“King in his beauty” came out to welcome him. Saint Paul spoke 
of the time of his “departure.” Whether he méant by it the 
launching of the immortal ship or merely its sailing, when the 
disciplines of life have all been taken on board, we may not say. 
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In either case the figure is superlatively appropriate here. Bishop 
FitzGerald’s soul had often been in sight of the eternal sea, and 
life’s discipline had made him ready for decession. Steadily as 
a ship glides down the ways to the embraces of the sea, its destiny, 
its home, or as a stately vessel laden with precious treasure weighs 
anchor, his great loving spirit loosed its last earthly mooring and 
slipped out “across the bar.” The sad circumstances of his last 
days recall the verse from the hymn which he so loved to quote: 


Ye winds of night, your force combine; 
Without his high behest 

Ye shall not in the mountain pine 
Disturb a sparrow’s nest. 


In his life he must be ranked with the great constructive jurists of 
Methodism—Soule, Harris, and Merrill; death on a missionary 
errand placed him in that galaxy where Coke, Kingsley, and Wiley 
forever shine. 


Elon A Achat. 
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Arr. II. THE UNSPOKEN PRECEPTS OF CHRIST 


Iw his last address before his crucifixion Christ said to the 
eleven, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” He then assured them that a new and infallible 
Teacher, the Spirit of truth, would continue and complete their 
instruction “in all truth.” Thus the great errand for which Jesus, 
the Son of God, came into the world, “to bear witness to the truth,” 
was not accomplished at the end of his life on the earth. When 
he bowed his head on the cross and said, “It is finished,” his 
message had not reached its close, but, rather, a transition to a 
new messenger. “The teaching of the Lord in the gospels is a 
visibly progressive course, but on reaching its highest point an- 
nounces its own incompleteness and opens another stage of instruc- 
tion.” To know what those truths are which Christ left unre- 
vealed we must investigate two fields of inquiry: first, the truths 
that his apostles could not endure, and secondly, what new truths 
they taught and what new institution they established after the 
pentecostal coming of the new Instructor. If the things not en- 
durable before Pentecost are identical with the discoveries and 
inventions made by the church after Pentecost in the apostolic age 
we are justified in the inference that these are Christ’s unspoken 
precepts. 

Evidently, the things not uttered were not promises of good, 
for these are gladly received ; nor were they threatenings of future 
woes to the Hebrews, for these had already been announced by 
Christ and the prediction endured by his disciples, even the de- 
struction of the temple and the Holy City. Moreover, it is needful 
to define the time limit of the new Teacher, for if there is no 
limit to the period of his revelations, the standard of Christian 
theology will never be complete. We understand that the activity 


1 Bernard’s Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. Bampton Lectures. An inspir- 
what is preparatory in Revelation as final—such, for instance, as that “the whole 


of man is to fear God and keep his commandments,” given on Sinai, ignoring the last 
and all-inclusive command: “This is my beloved Son; hear ye him.” 
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of the Holy Spirit in revealing Christ’s deferred precepts was 
limited to the apostles, who had special divine illumination and 
guidance, and the church at large was always to have the benefits 
of these revelations and to know the Holy Spirit as the source of 
spiritual life and sanctification but not of plenary inspiration. 
One of the many intolerable things withheld by Christ was the 
spiritual nature of his kingdom. The apostles were all fascinated 
by the promotion awaiting them when their Master should mount 
the throne of David and distribute the high civil offices to his 
faithful followers. To disillusionize them by telling them plainly 
what he told Pilate the next day, “My kingdom is not of this 
world,” would have chilled their love and loyalty. So strong a 
hold on them had the prospect of an immediate, visible, earthly 
kingdom that the death of Christ did not destroy it, for they 
eagerly inquired of him after his resurrection, “Dost thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to Israel?” Knowing their weakness, 
Jesus mercifully gave an evasive rather than a categorical answer : 
“Tt is not for you to know the times and seasons which the Father 
hath set within his own authority,” etc. The promise of some- 
thing utterly incomprehensible not many days hence was sufficient 
to keep them from lapsing into unbelief, for what they could not 
understand might be a good. Christ’s disciples would have deemed 
it little less than blasphemy for him to teach the abolition of the 
ceremonial law, the entire Mosaic Torah, except the Decalogue. 
The Jews did not make a distinction as we do between the moral, 
the ceremonial, the civil precepts of the law, but thought that all 
should be honored and kept with the same conscientious and pious 
regard. When Jesus said, “I came not to destroy, but to fulfill,” 
he had his eye on the moral law, which he filled full of meaning. 
Having become the Antitype of all the types in the levitical law, 
he knew that his gospel would sweep it away as obstructive of the 
universal conquest of his spiritual kingdom, giving only one covert 
hint of the abrogation of the distinction between clean and un- 
clean meats in the remark, “Not that which entereth into a man 
defileth him.” This was all that it was then practicable to dis- 
close. Back of the Mosaic law was an institution still more 
fundamental, yea, even the cornerstone of Judaism—the rite of 
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circumcision ; deemed a saving ordinance, instituted by Jehovah, 
practiced by many Oriental nations, and established by Moses as 
a vital part of his religion. Of its abolition Jesus deemed it 
expedient to say nothing, leaving it for his apostle in the pente- 
costal dispensation to proclaim, “Circumcision is nothing,” and 
to stigmatize the judaizing Christians as “the concision,” or 
mutilation. If Jesus had said that, not a single Jew would have 
followed him and he would have died without leaving one disciple. 
Other utterances brought him into open conflict with the Jews 
and reduced the number of his disciples: “Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you”; 
erroneously incorporated in the Anglican and Methodist liturgy 
of the eucharist, thus making it saving, opus operatum, as a mere 
outward work, instead of the appropriation by faith of Christ 
himself as the fountain of spiritual life.* The most distasteful 
utterance of Christ was in the synagogue of Nazareth, when he 
intimated that the Gentiles are the objects of Jehovah’s regard 
equally with the Jews. He even went so far as to say that God 
passed over unworthy Hebrew widows and lepers to bestow his 
benefactions upon a worthy heathen widow and to heal a deserving 
pagan leper, thus foreshadowing the ingathering of the believing 
Gentiles into his kingdom. So infuriated were his townsmen that, 
in violation of all religious decorum, they interrupted his discourse 
and hustled him out of the synagogue with the intent to lynch him 
by pitching him head first down a precipice. Henceforth it was 
not the part of wisdom to proclaim even to his own apostles the 
future coming into his kingdom of outsiders regarded as dogs by 
the Jews, lest his chosen apostles would abandon him because of 
this unpalatable and unpopular doctrine. Yet he once hinted it 
obscurely when he said, “And other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold: them also must I bring . . . and they shall become 
one flock, one shepherd.” Every reader of the Gospels, even the 
most cursory, has been surprised at the many bitter attacks of the 
Jews upon Jesus for alleged violations of the Sabbath Day, when, 
according to our reasonable Western ideas, there was no occasion 


1 Thus teach Origen, Basil the Great, Luther, Calvin, and Wesley, and, especially, Meyer, 
who leave no ground for the doctrine of t b tion 
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for their accusation other than the most trivial, such as the pluck- 
ing of a head of wheat and rubbing it out of its chaff to satisfy 
hunger, and healing the sick, and opening the eyes of the blind. 
So absurd, proposterous, and ridiculous were the minute refine- 
ments of what constituted a violation of the Sabbatic law that Jesus 
could not respect these puerilities and preserve his own self- 
respect. Because Nehemiah forbade the bringing in of all manner 
of burdens to the city market on the Sabbath on the backs of asses 
the rabbis have defined food of the weight of half a dried fig to 
be a burden, and metal of the weight of a pin; if the Sabbath 
began when a man had a fig or an olive in his outstretched hand, 
it would be a sin to bring this burden to his mouth. A broken 
bone could not be set; a plaster might be worn, provided its object 
was to prevent the wound from getting worse, not to heal it, for 
that would have been a work. Food could be carried from a 
burning house only so much as was needed for the Sabbath, and 
only clothing that was on the person who might lay it off and 
go back and put on more. Women were forbidden to look in the 
glass on the Sabbath because they might discover a white hair and 
pull it out, which would be a grievous sin. A man might bathe, 
but it would be a sin to carry the burden of a towel. “It was a 
very serious question, which led to much discussion, what should 
be done if the tie of a sandal had been broken on the Sabbath.” 
In the Jerusalem Talmud such rubbish as this was elaborated in 
not less than twenjy-four chapters, as if of vital religious impor- 
tance—an idea which no one outside of an insane asylum would 
seriously entertain. In the Babylon Talmud one hundred and 
fifty-six double pages of folio are devoted to the enumeration and 
discussion of just such trivialities, a learned rabbi spending two 
and a half years on only one of its many chapters. A sect of the 
modern Jews is endeavoring to give an exact observance to this 
burdensome exposition of the Sabbatic law. One of them, who 
built a synagogue for his people in an American city, boasted of 
the superior qualifications of the rabbi whom he had selected, a 
graduate of Columbia University, whose great piety was indicated 
by his refusal to carry even so much as his nightlatch key on the 


1 Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. Vol. ii, pp. 777, 787. 
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Sabbath. Do we wonder at Christ’s disgust at and opposition to 
this amazing perversion by which an institution designed to be 
a delight was changed into a day of sadness and fear of sinning 
at every turn; a day which, so far from being a means of grace, 
did not contain a single trace of anything spiritual—not a word 
even to suggest higher thoughts of God, its Author! Now let us 
suppose that, knowing the impossibility of correcting this in- 
grained and inveterate abuse of the Sabbath without such heroic 
treatment as a change of the Sabbath from the seventh to the first 
day, Jesus would encounter two difficulties if he attempted it: he 
would break down the confidence of his disciples, and he would 
have no good reason to show to them for selection of the first day, 
which before his resurrection was not yet signalized as a memorial 
of anything. Hence the lameness of the logic of the Sabbatarians 
who say: “If Jesus intended to change the day why did he not 
do it himself?’ The more one reflects on this situation the more 
certain it appears that this was one of “the many things” which 
Jesus referred to the agency of the Spirit of truth. The most 
that he could wisely do, in view of the veil of Jewish prejudices 
and misconceptions darkening the intellects of his disciples, was 
to lay in their minds a foundation for the change in the declara- 
tion, “The Son of man is Lord even of the Sabbath.” So this 
change, as every other made by the Holy Spirit in the apostolic 
age after the ascension, had also been preceded by a pregnant 
saying of Jesus as a foregleam. 

The Divinity of Christ clearly shines forth in the infinite 
wisdom and goodness displayed in the method of the Holy Spirit’s 
doing the work assigned to him. The apostles, though wonder- 
fully enlightened and gladdened by the incoming of the Paraclete, 
are still human and are influenced by their old opinions and preju- 
dices. Hence the new Teacher must gradually teach the new 
lessons as the pupils could bear them. There was no attempt sud- 
denly to wrench away their Jewish notions. They were not told 
to cease circumcising their male children because real circumcision 
is of the heart by the Spirit, or to refrain from the morning and 
evening sacrifice because the Lamb of God has been sacrificed. 
The entire altar ritual was left to die a natural death, being less 
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and less attended by believers in Christ till at length a providential 
event, the destruction of Jerusalem, an event highly favorable to 
Christianity, cut the umbilical cord and lifted it out of the swath- 
ing bands which would have made it a mere sect of Judaism in- 
stead of a world-conquering religion. It required several years 
to broaden the outlook of the apostles sufficiently to let them admit 
Gentiles to their fellowship, after what may be styled a preter- 
natural trance to divest Peter of his hereditary contempt of the 
Gentiles. This was a cause in which Paul did one good day’s work 
by rebuking him at Antioch for his cowardly, dissimulation in 
changing his boarding house through fear of the unfavorable 
criticism of the judaizing Christian party on its arrival from Jeru- 
salem. Before Peter died the “other sheep” were incorporated 
with the one flock under one Shepherd. But the method of chang- 
ing the Sabbath was still more remarkable. There was no proc- 
lamation. So far as the Jewish believers were concerned it was 
done unwittingly. By common consent they preferred to meet 
on the first day, called once the eighth day, still observing the 
seventh with ever-lessening interest. On that day they were, both 
Jew and Gentile, so directed by Paul to lay aside their chari- 
table offerings. It was the favorite day for the holy eucharist. 
When in Gentile lands it was Paul’s favorite day for preaching— 
as in Troas, where he had his choice of the seventh day but used 
the first in preference, for he was there seven days. Of course 
his preaching to Jewish assemblies must usually be on their Sab- 
bath. The first day soon came to be called the Lord’s Day. John 
says: “I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day,” in Dominica Dei. 
This adjective is the vulgate version of the Greek «vg:ax9, Lord’s. 
In the only other place in which it occurs it designates the Lord’s 
Supper. This is an irrefutable proof that John did not mean the 
day of Jehovah, as some allege, but the day of Jesus, universally 
recognized by Christians at the close of the first century as the day 
of rest and worship. The manner in which this change was made 
must have been especially gratifying to our glorified Saviour, as 
indicating the loyalty of his disciples; for they had a share in 
the change. The Holy Spirit shed abroad the love of Christ in 
their hearts and then suggested to their willing minds this mode 
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of expressing their gratitude to their Redeemer. How much better 
was this than to make the change himself directly, before his 
death, by a decree for which he could give to his disciples no 
present reason. If George Washington is cognizant of what is 
taking place in the republic of which he was the founder, how 
much more gratifying to him must be the voluntary and grateful 
celebration of his birthday than to have secured it by a statute 
bearing his own presidential signature. The law requiring the 
observance of the Dominical Day is the law of love. There is cer- 
tainly ample grqund for changing the Sabbath to the first day. 
The resurrection of Christ was the climax of the scheme of 
redemption. 

’Twas great to speak a world from naught, 

"Twas greater to redeem. 
The Spirit of truth has not failed to realize the unspoken precepts 


of the Great Teacher. “Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost.” 


eS aecg Secee. » 





Agr. ITI. THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Curistianity has from the beginning been social in its ideal. 
It is indeed true that Jesus Christ dealt primarily with individuals 
rather than institutions. He was also more concerned about their 
spiritual problems than about their physical conditions and sur- 
roundings. He came to seek and to save the lost. The thing that, 
most of all, he sought to save men from was sin. But in his thought 
of salvation there was always a terminus ad quem as well as a 
terminus a quo. He sought to save men not only from something, 
but fo something and for something. The meaning of salvation 
was deliverance from sin; the object of salvation was service. He 
meant men to be good—for something. The method of Jesus was 
not to cleanse a human life, then leave it hanging in the air stain- 
less, aimless, motionless. Rescue from the mire did not anciently 
result, was not meant to result, merely in setting the feet upon 
a rock and putting a new song into the mouth, but in establishing 
the “goings.” When Lazarus came from the tomb with the grave- 
clothes of corruption upon him the Master said, “Loose him, and 
let him go,” having a big life for him to live, a place for him to 
go to, a work for him to do. He labored to save individuals, but 
to save them into a kingdom, to constitute a new society, with its 
own companionships, occupations, and enjoyments. In fact, the 
evil from which Christ sought to save men was likewise a social 
state—an evil social state, an entangling alliance. Both goodness 
and wickedness he regarded in their relationships, not simply 
as individual. The legions of light and of darkness were mar- 
shaled in cohorts, with their leaders, their joint tasks, their com- 
mon victories. Moreover, in the kingdom of darkness was not 
only evil actively at work but the consequences of former and 
of existing evil—ignorance, pauperism, disease, and like limita- 
tions. The consequences as well as the evil itself were objects 
of attack by the forces of light, for these conditions of existence, 
resulting from evildoing, stunted and restrained the new citizens 
of earth, and goodness wanted a clean sweep and a clear field. 
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Also it was true that the evildoing was not so much a matter 
between man and God as between man and man. Most sins, in 
a word, are social. Evil is a kingdom divided against itself, a 
discordant and contentious multitude; goodness is not an isolated 
cleanliness, but a busy house of peace. True, sin, in any Chris- 
tian conception of it, is primarily against God. But if the parable 
of the throne of judgment (Matt. 25) means anything, it cer- 
tainly means that wrong against God, like good to God, is done 
mostly through the persons of God’s children. A full deliverance, 
then, from the devil and his works means deliverance from sin 
itself, against God or man, together with some cure of the condi- 
tions resulting from sin. It means a readjustment to the universe, 
in particular te man, a change of human relationships into that 
benevolence and that beneficence which are combined in the 
Christian term “love.” The church is on earth solely to carry 
on the work which Jesus Christ “began” to do. His activity had 
a threefold division: preaching, teaching, healing. In this simple 
but comprehensive program is the justification for evangelism, 
for education, and for reform. And each item must include all 
that is necessary to the object sought: “preaching”—all the means 
that consecrated wisdom can discover or devise to lead men home 
to God; “teaching”—all the search for truth which God-fearing 
men may long to set out upon, all the training for life and its mul- 
titudinous activities which may be demanded by the times and 
the places; “healing’—all that ministry to the physical needs of 
men, all that change of material surroundings and conditions with 
which modern philanthropy and reform may deal. Whatever 
makes for good—spiritual, intellectual, physical—is a part of the 
mission of Jesus Christ. He came that humanity might have life, 
and have it more abundantly. What he labored for was a trans- 
formation of individuals and of the world, the elimination of 
all that warred against the highest welfare of men in any part of 
their nature or their life. And what Jesus Christ did in minia- 
ture the church is to do in the large. “The works that I do shall 
he do also, and greater works than these.” 

There is a class of people who feel that the Christian life 
is nothing more than a personal struggle against an unseen and 
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mysterious adversary. They throw ink-pots at him, they wrestle 
against his seductions, their thoughts are full of possible sins, and 
their days of resistance to temptation. They live in an unreal 
world—unreal and shadowy because it omits many things with 
which this solid world is crowded. These people are not to be 
denounced as unchristian; but others who live less vividly, yet 
more outwardly, more substantially, more usefully, are also to 
find a place within the Christian circle. The latter are more 
occupied in doing good than in resisting evil. Was it not John 
Wesley who, when asked if he could live without sinning, said 
that he was too busy to think about sinning? Such folks may 
have fewer inner ecstasies, but sometimes cause as much joy in 
others. They may talk less of their “experience,” but they walk 
in the light of God’s smile as they go about fulfilling his com- 
mandments to the love and service of men. Martha has a place 
as well as Mary. And when the open and loyal heart is joined 
with the busy and obedient hands, when the mystical and the 
practical live together in one Christian, then we have a Christian 
after the likeness of Jesus Christ. What do the New Testament 
writers teach? Are they concerned only with the inward, spiritual 
combat of a soul against the devil, or, rather, with life as we find 
it, with all its multiform miseries and its homely duties? The 
apostolic virtues are largely social. That is to say, reverence for 
God, faith in Jesus Christ, peace by the forgiveness of sins, trust 
in the continual goodness of a heavenly Father furnish founda- 
tions for Christian character but do not by any means complete 
the structure. Paul’s and Peter’s lists of the Christian graces take 
in not only faith, godliness, peace, joy, fortitude, but also justice, 
self-control, gentleness, patience, love of the brethren, love. One 
has but to follow these social virtues into their various applica- 
tions to discover the precepts of all social righteousness and all 
social service. The apostles certainly believed in the supremacy 
of the commandment to “love the Lord thy God,” but as certainly 
they believed that love to God included that desire for his right- 
eousness and his kingdom which leads to love for men. Social 
service is nothing more and nothing less than the working out of 
the second great commandment: a genuine and practical regard 
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for another’s rights. Individually and as a body Christ’s people, 
because they are Christ’s people, are concerned with all the con. 
cerns of their brother-men. The New Testament enters into the 
various fields of human relationships, as Professor E. L. Earp, 
among others, has reminded us in his recent book, Social Aspects 
of Religious Institutions, and without detailed discussion has in- 
dicated the principles which should govern in family, industry, 
and politics. Christ’s kingdom was to the men of that day not of 
this world, but emphatically in it and for it. 

VV The New Testament example Methodism has been peculiarly 
qualified to understand and to follow. From the first it has dis- 
entangled religion from creed and ceremony. Its emphasis has 
been always on experience, the root of life, tested by the life that 
grows out of it. The Methodist theory of Christianity, then, lends 
itself most naturally to a socialized religion, related to every 
political and industrial question. Its practice, too, in early days 
was in accord with the conception of the sacredness of all creed 
and all service. The number and variety of the things which 
John Wesley did in addition to spiritual ministry and organiza- 
tion need no rehearsal. He taught that “Christianity is essen- 
tially a social religion.” He not only entered into philanthropic 
efforts for the relief of the poor, the sick, the unemployed, the 
orphaned, the enslaved—mere remedial work—but searched into 
the causes of social ills and sought to apply remedies at the root. 

Of this social understanding of Christianity there have been 
diverse and worthy heirs. Carlyle (Past and Present), Ruskin 
(Crown of Wild Olives, Unto This Last), Maurice and Kingsley; 
Ecee Homo, with its imperial conception of Christ’s work; the 
German socialists; Canon Fremantle with those Bampton lectures 
in which he affirmed, “The Christian Church is designed not to 
save individuals out of the world but to save the world itself”; 
Washington Gladden pleading for the Christianization of society 
in Tools and the Man, beginning, “The end of Christianity is 
twofold: a perfect man in a perfect society” ; Hugh Price Hughes, 
with his sermons on war, gambling, intemperance, indifference to 
social duties, saying, “Christ came to save the nation as well 
as the individual”—all these in their various ways were helping 
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to show that public prayer and preaching with incidental benefi- 
cence did not constitute the ideal of the church’s occupation; but 
that the church was in the world to transform the world. It was 
the leaven, whose business was not to keep itself pure and separate 
but to diffuse itself and leaven the whole lump of life. The mis- 
sion of the church, in short, was to reorganize society on a Chris- 
tian basis; to bring down from God out of heaven the new Jeru- 
salem by changing earth’s cities into cities of God, with clean 
streets, pure water, no tears, no crime, no oppression; cities in 
which the church itself is lost sight of not because religion fails 
but because religion succeeds and turns the whole community into 
the habitation of God and of the Lamb; cities without a temple, 
after the fashion of the Revelation, but filled with the light of 
the glory of God and with nothing in them that defileth, or work- 
eth abomination, or maketh a lie. This means new ideals and 
practices in political life, in commerce and industry, in society 
and family. To write “Holiness unto the Lord” even upon the 
bells of the horses, to baptize all life into its rightful sacredness, 
to permeate all persons and all relationships with the spirit of 
Christ—this, it cannot be too often repeated, is the purpose for 
which the Chureh of Christ has been established and still exists. 
Growth in numbers, wealth, gifts may coexist with corruption 
and failure, but the winning of men into loyalty to Jesus Christ 
and the diffusion of his spirit everywhere—this for the church is 
success, The Christian Church itself is a society which is ex- 
pected to furnish at once the pattern and the means for the final, 
universal society. To be more specific: the church is to be the 
stimulator, and, if needful, the creator, of agencies for the attain- 
ment of this object. She is to subordinate all other activities to 
the spiritual. She is not to admit that disease or poverty is the 
supreme evil. She is to insist that the first and great command- 
ment is to love God; that “Hallowed be thy name” comes before 
even “Thy will be done on earth.” She is to interpenetrate all 
agencies of her own or any other creation with the religious spirit, 
lest, sundered from the springs of life, charities and reform wither 
and die, or live barrenly. 

Let it be added that many things which form a legitimate 
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part of the world’s work and the world’s progress, and into which 
Christians may and ought to enter, it is not the place of the 
church herself to perform. The church is not obliged to run 
railroads, or form political parties, or settle economic theories. 
The church is not a Jack-at-all-trade.. Through her pulpit and 
her organized action she can but porly pursue some lines of 
laudable endeavor. The principle of the division of labor is 
sound, even though liable to abuse. The church may be called 
upon to act as pioneer in many enterprises which later she may 
abandon to the state or to independent organizations. For ex- 
ample, the care of the insane and the sick, the business of educa- 
tion, it has been found well that she should at least share with 
the state. But there is much work the church can continuously 
do, much which she can do better than the state even ; for example, 
in the care of the sick and the orphaned, or the business of higher 
education. Each to his own! “The Church of Jesus Christ can 
render its best service, not by devising economic schemes, or by 
proposing schedules of wages (for the church is not an economist), 
but, rather, by shaming low ideals, by overcoming greed, by oppos- 
ing that lack of consideration between man and man which lies 
at the root of the trouble,” writes the Rev. C. R. Brown in his 
suggestive book, The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. It 
remains true, however, that too often this distinction is made the 
excuse for ignoring the whole social obligation of the church, and 
this obligation cannot be so easily shelved. Evangelism is 
supreme, there can be no kingdom of God without it; but there 
can be no complete kingdom of God with only this. A revival of 
religion, as “religion” and “revival” are commonly understood, 
does not settle everything. There must be careful study of human 
conditions ; there must be genuine concern about all wrongs ; there 
must be definite teaching of Christian principles, illustrated by 
their application to problems of today (general principles become 
real and vitalizing, as in the teaching of Jesus Christ himself, 
when taught by illustration rather than by broad statement) ; 
there must be frank recognition that those who labor for social 
betterment are doing the very work of Christ and not an alien 
thing. The church is to back with her sympathy and workers 
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every enterprise for the public good. She must not hesitate to 
be thorough. In one matter—that of temperance reform—we 
have come not only clearly to see the religious bearings of the 
work but to understand the necessity of thoroughness. It is no 
longer considered adequate simply to try to reform the drunkard ; 
we must destroy the saloon and the living conditions which pro- 
duce drunkards. To be consistent we must deal likewise with 
disease and vice and crime. It is a mark of sanity to turn off the 
faucet as well es to use the mop. We must seek not only pallia- 
tion but prevention, and seek it in the name of Christ. Whatever 
he would care about—of preventable accident and disease, of de- 
formity and debility, of neglect and oppression, of friendlessness 
and war, of wages and hours and homes—we must care about. 
Whatever he would heal by compassion and sacrifice, by gift or 
power, by companionship and kindliness, that we must seek 
to heal if we cannot prevent. We must do it by creating pub- 
lie opinion and by forcing public action in legislation. For 
juvenile courts and child-labor laws, for public playgrounds and 
their supervision, for better food and clothes and houses and 
wages, for a larger chance at leisure and culture for the average 
man, for the righteous acquisition and generous use of wealth, 
for more equitable distribution of the products of labor, 
for the brotherly settlement of class conflicts—for all these and 
for all such must the church stand which stands for Jesus Christ. 
And what is this but the acceptance of Christ’s rule in all spheres ¢ 
Jack London put the case roughly but truly when he wrote: “It 
is a simple thing, this Golden Rule, and all that is requisite. 
Political economy and the survival of the fittest can go hang if 
they say otherwise.” 

The danger which threatens the church here, as at other 
points, is the danger of division into opposing camps. The peril 
is not that there may be too earnest an agitation of social needs, 
but that on one side should be a group of evangelists with a narrow 
conception of Christ’s mission, intense in zeal but lacking vision, 
breadth, adaptation to the needs and ways of the day; on the 
other a group of social workers, alive to the injustice of the present 
situation, aflame with love to men and the desire to bring in the 
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kingdom of righteousness and peace, but distrusting the method 
of evangelism and substituting Utopia for heaven. What God has 
joined together let no man put asunder. Our need is not evangel- 
ism or social service, but evangelism and social service, now and 
forever, one and inseparable! This is not revolution, but the old, 
the natural, the inherent meaning of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
And this meaning the church must recognize and adopt if it is to 
serve the present age. The rich need it. They have a right to 
expect that the church shall not suffer them unwarned to perish 
by the dangers of riches, but shall faithfully declare the sin of 
selfishness, cold-heartedness, indulgence, and the splendor of 
service. The poor need it that they in their measure may show 
the brotherly unselfishness which they demand from others, and 
that they may learn again to trust and love the church which 
brings its message of life. The mightiest argument against 
Christianity is to be found, like the mightiest argument in its 
favor, within the church. The men who, as C. R. Brown has put 
it, “still believe that, somehow, they can serve both God and Mam- 
mon by simply appointing different days for the respective efforts,” 
are the men who make it hard for multitudes to believe in Jesus 
Christ, his truth and his power. The church needs it to prove the 
sincerity of her professed love, to present as her credentials to the 
unprivileged classes. She needs it for her own continued existence 
in vigor, since the instrument which no longer fits the task in 
hand God will cast aside. She needs it to meet the age—material- 
istic but yearning, doubting yet hopeful, needing to be met on the 
plane of its imimediate and pressing wants that it may be lifted to 
the level of its higher necessities. The church must use the great 
power of her numbers, her means, her social and political influ- 
ence, for the sheer pity of men and for the love of Jesus Christ. 
Because of the moral effects of physical surroundings (we 
have far from exhausted the content of heredity and environ- 
ment), because of the influence of conditions upon habit and the 
reflex effect of habit upon character, the church dares not be 
careless about filth in street and in home, density of population, 
absence of parks and wholesome amusements, overwork and 
underpay, and a thousand other conditions which lead into tempta- 
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tion and deliver into the hands of the evil one our brothers and 
our sisters. The church is not to be one-sided, neither a club 
for the rich nor a partisan of the poor. It is her task to make im- 
possible such a description of current social conditions as a well- 
known writer has given: 

To me, at least, it would be enough to condemn modern society as 
hardly an advance on slavery or serfdom if the permanent condition of 
industry were to be that which we behold: that ninety per cent of the 
actual producers of wealth have no home that they can call their own 
beyond the end of the week; have no bit of soil or so much as a room that 
belongs to them; have nothing of value of any kind except as much old 
furniture as will go into a cart; have the precarious chance of weekly 
wages which barely suffice to keep them when in health; are housed, for the 
most part, in places that no man thinks fit for his horse; are separated by 
so narrow a margin from destitution that a month of bad trade, sickness, or 
unexpected loss brings them face to face with hunger and pauperism. 

. . But below this normal state of the average workman in town and 
country there is found the great band of destitute outcasts—the camp 
followers of the army of industry—at least one tenth of the whole prole- 
tarian population, whose normal condition is one of sickening wretched- 
ness. If this is to be the permanent arrangement of modern society, 
civilization must be held to bring a curse on the great majority of mankind. 
In the face of such need, such opportunity to apply the gospel of 
Jesus of Nazareth, shall not the church consecrate herself to a 
new crusade, to rescue from the unbeliever not the tomb of a dead 
Christ, but the abode of a living Christ—in the homes and lives 
of a myriad of earth’s little helpless ones? Shall not the Christian 
be inspired with as fine a passion for humanity as that which 
kindles in the heart of the socialist, with what seem to many of 
us his mistaken economic theories ¢ 

Since God is God, and these are God’s children, wrongs are 
to be righted, a new civilization is to be builded, God and his 
saints shall rule on the earth. But through whom shall the 
triumph come? The parable of the good Samaritan shall arise 
to judge the church when she stands before the throne. “In 
prison, and ye visited me,” or “Ye visited me not.” May the 
church know the day of her visitation! 
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Arr. IV. WHY KOREA IS TURNING TO CHRIST 


Tue widespread and increasing growth of the Protestant 
Church in Korea has been noticed and commented upon by many 
people during the last two years. That it is a matter worthy of 
comment is shown by the fact that the increase during the past 
twenty-five years has been from nothing to over one hundred thou- 
sand members and probationers, making Korea indeed a “marvel 
of modern missions.” There seems to be a question in the minds 
of some as to the reason for this wonderful growth and a doubt 
as to the genuineness of the Korean’s faith, to which expression 
was given in the attack made by Professor Ladd, of Yale, on his 
return to America after an extended visit to Korea as the guest of 
Marquis Ito, upon the character of the Korean church. Just what 
his motive could have been it is hard to see, but the tirade has 
maligned the whole people. While the political situation may have 
its effect on some of the people, this motive affects a number so 
insignificant as to be scarcely worthy of mention. And, even 
granting that it is turning people to the church, anyone acquainted 
with the character of the church in Korea knows that this is not 
keeping them in the church. For in no place do the churchgoing 
people receive such scathings for their past sins and present rebel- 
lion against the light as do the Koreans from the missionaries, and 
even more from their native pastors. Nor in any place do the 
people receive these rebukes and warnings with greater seriousness 
and humility. Men with unspiritual motives will not stay in a 
church on fire with the purifying Spirit of God. The Koreans are 
a broken-hearted, spirit-starved people; they see the good things 
of the Christian nations and want them for themselves and their 
children ; they see the beauty and the truth of Christ, and to him 
give their allegiance and in him find their peace. Yet there are 
some very definite reasons why the Korean should come into the 
kingdom of God sooner than other nations of the Far East, and 
one who loves them and is therefore willing to see the good as well 
as the bad—most people having a way of seeing only the bad and 
the worthless in the Korean—and who spends his whole time 
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among the people, most of it away from the ports and larger 
cities, in their villages and homes, wishes to set down a few of the 
reasons, negative and positive, why they are turning to the church 
in such numbers; these reasons furnishing also ground for the 
hope that Korea will before many years be a Christian nation. 

To consider first the negative reasons: 1. Korea has no great 
national religion, and the people are not bound by false religions 
as in many non-Christian countries. True, the more ignorant 
people bow down to sticks and stones, and their whole life is 
more or less subjected to a fear of evil spirits called, in general, 
“devil worship,” but this has no profound hold on them. Many 
who practice it laugh when they tell you of their strange submis- 
sion to the evil spirits, and thousands who have not as yet entered 
the Christian Church have given it up. Buddhism had its day of 
conquest, but now the temples are heaps of ruins against the moun- 
tainsides and the priests are gone. Confucianism has molded the 
thought life of the educated and middle classes and has left a deep 
impression by its system of ancestral worship; yet hundreds of the 
Confucian schools are closed, and no one is more ready to acknowl- 
edge the futility of the beautiful writings of the sage of China as 
a power for righteousness than the “sun-pahs” (scholars) them- 
selves. In a word, the Koreans are a religious people without a 
religion. 2. Confucianism has not led to a great national patriot- 
ism which looks with disfavor on a religion which at first seems to 
be foreign. Christianity has always been welcomed and has had 
no organized opposition. The nearest approach to this was the 
somewhat formidable Tong-Hak (Eastern learning) movement of 
several years ago, which still exists under various names, but long 
since has been a spent force. Koreans recognize Christianity as 
an Eastern religion, and many things in the Bible of an Oriental 
nature that must be interpreted to the Westerner are taken as a 
matter of course. I heard a Korean say one day that the reason 
God turned Paul and Christianity to the West instead of to the 
East was because at that time Confucianism had such a footing in 
Asia that Christianity could not have developed so rapidly nor so 
soon have become a world-power as it did in the West, which was 
without a religion. This being so, it was nothing more than right 
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that Christianity should come from the West back to the East once 
more. Therefore the Korean accepts Christianity as a universa] 
religion, and the believer at least knows that when Christ came 
to Korea he came unto his own. 3. A vital reason for the accept- 
ance and spread of Christianity in Korea is the fact that there is 
no deep-seated and eternal hatred for the foreign powers from 
whence Christianity comes. How profoundly thankful the mis- 
sionaries in Korea are for this! No unjust seizures, no forced 
indemnities, no Koreans insulted and done to death on the shores 
of a so-called Christian nation, no colossal crime like the opium 
curse of China. The name “America” is one to bank on in Korea. 
This fact in itself gives the missionary a vantage ground of a hun- 
dred years in time over those in some of these Far Eastern lands. 
May you of the homeland pray that America’s fair name may 
never be smirched here. 4. In Korea there is no class that cannot, 
or do not, accept Christ openly. From the coolies, of whom hun- 
dreds believe, up through the great middle class, where the be- 
lievers are counted by thousands, clear to the highest of the mighty 
at the capital, of whom not a few—prince, king’s counselors, mag- 
istrates—believe, there is no class, and few trades outside of the 
saloonkeeper, that does not have its quota of Christians. In fact, 
Christianity has had a large influence in breaking down barriers 
which seemed invulnerable between the “Yang-bans” (gentlemen) 
and the “Sang-noms” (common lot). One of the large churches in 
Seoul had a goodly number of Yang-bans but they did not mix 
with the Sang-noms, nor even brush their wide-flowing sleeves 
against them, lest they might be defiled. One day a revival fire 
broke out in the church and before it was over the Yang-bans and 
the Sang-noms were sitting and talking and praying together. All 
classes in Korea are open to the gospel, and while in many places 
there is still persecution, in some instances and among some classes 
it has become popular to be a Christian. 

Having considered what may be called negative reasons for 
the Korean’s faith, let us look at some direct, positive reasons 
which, combined with the above, are a sufficient explanation of the 
wonderful work now going on among one of the most patient, 
docile, obedient, and naturally religious peoples in the world. 
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1. The Korear. has an inborn desire for organization and for 
societies. His life is built up on the clan system. The Kim 
family and the Pak family, and a hundred others, though sepa- 
rated far in actual relationship (there are only about one hun- 
dred common family names in Korea) are bound together in vil- 
lages or parts of villages all over the land. You will see a school- 
house on each side of a large village; one is the schoolhouse of the 
Kim family and the other that of the Pak family. But this goes 
farther than the clan. Each trade and every business is bound 
together by union laws and if a man breaks them, he is put out. 
Then, in these later days of new life, innumerable organizations 
for self-improvement, self-protection, education, civilization, and 
many other purposes, thinkable and unthinkable, have sprung up 
all over the land. Many of these societies, both local and national, 
spring up as if by magic, and in the same way die; the fact of their 
existence shows the Koreans’ desire for organization. They have 
learned that the church is an organization with a history of nine- 
teen hundred years, that it has come here to stay, that it moves 
steadily on through storm or calm, and that whatever it undertakes 
is carried out, not on paper, but in the hearts and lives of men, 
to the upbuilding of the village or the section into which it may 
enter. When the new magistrate came to Kang-syo he was known 
to be an “Il-chin-whey” man—a member of a society in many 
ways opposed to the church. Our local preacher went to him on 
some school business and asked what his attitude would be toward 
our Christian schools. He replied: “I know that of the many 
schools being started these days few live six months; but when 
you Christians start a school it is not only a good one but keeps 
going on and increasing from year to year. So I am most heartily 
in favor of any work you do along that line.” This desire for 
and ability to form themselves into organizations has made it easy 
to organize churches all over the land. These organizations are 
not merely an outward form, they are centers of all life and light, 
both spiritual and mental, in the community, and in the midst of 
the various organizations that come and go very few of these church 
doors are ever closed. The people want mutual sympathy, help, 
and a place of sure trust and confidence. They find this in the 
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church organization and are loyal to its laws. 2. Another reason 
for the Korean coming to the church is his desire for education 
and enlightenment. The Korean is ignorant and undeveloped not 
because he wants to be so but because no one, not even his own 
government, has ever taken the trouble to give him light, but has, 
rather, endeavored to keep him in the dark. In order to find this 
out you have but to offer him the opportunity to study. The 
church is providing this. There is scarcely a church that does 
not support a boys’ school, and many have a school for girls as 
well, so far ahead of anything that the Koreans have known that 
many parents who are not Christians pay to have their children 
attend them. In turn many of the boys become Christians and 
often lead their parents into the church. And it is not only in 
schools and Bible knowledge that the church satisfies a desire of 
the Korean people but in general information as well. For in- 
stance, in these days many new laws and orders are being sent out 
by the government. One day the people of Hamchong County 
learned that an order had been issued against early marriages and 
also an order that from now on all schools must teach the Western 
learning. Many of the old-time school teachers and others 
gathered at the county seat to talk it over. Greatly troubled, they 
came to the Christians, saying: “How are we to do all this on so 
short notice?’ The Christians replied: “We do not know what 
you will do, but with us the new orders cause no trouble, as we are 
acting according to them already.” Again, one dark night, as the 
Christians of Brook Village came out of church they heard a great 
wailing and commotion. They also saw streaks of light flashing 
across the sky. The non-Christians came running, frightened out 
of their wits, and crying: ‘The windows of heaven are opened and 
heaven’s fire is coming down upon us.” The Christians wondered 
but were not scared. Observing that the light came from the 
direction of the seaport, about twenty miles away, one of them 
said: “I have heard of such lights on warships.” With this the 
Christians went to their homes to sleep as best they could while the 
others kept up a wailing and beating of pans to frighten away the 
“fire dogs.” In a few days it was learned that a man-of-war had 
been in the harbor and had been trying its searchlight. Such 
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incidents as these cause the people to think that perhaps, after 
all, there is something in “doing the Jesus doctrine” that they 
have not found by centuries of Confucian reading and devil wor- 
ship. 3. The church makes a great appeal to the people in that 
it is a place in which to develop and use their energy. This may 
sound strange to those who have heard that the Korean is a lazy 
good-for-nothing fellow. The Korean is full of pent-up energy, 
and the reason why he has done nothing but work his farm 
and tend market for, lo, these many years, is because there was 
no place for him to do anything else and no motive for doing it 
if there had been a place. To have had money was to have been a 
prey to the officials, and to have made any display of energy or 
initiative, or to have had any special ability, was to have been 
suspected of treason against the rotten order of things and cast 
into prison. The block of marble waits for years until the 
sculptor comes to bring out the angel that is within. So the 
Korean has been waiting for some one to come and bring out the 
man that lies dormant within. That Christ is this One has been 
proven in hundreds of cases, not only to the Christians but to the 
non-Christians as well. So-called lazy, shiftless, aimless Koreans 
are touched by the gospel and turned into veritable dynamos of 
evangelistic, moral, and educational power. That the Korean ap- 
preciates the church as a place in which to use up his pent-up 
energy is shown by the enthusiasm with which the students enter 
upon their work and the almost Paul-like zeal with which, without 
pay, the converts preach the gospel, in season and out, from village 
to village and from house to house. 4. Then, to come a bit closer, 
the fact that the Korean has an unusual religious temperament 
accounts for much of this vast turning to the true God. While 
by no means an exact parallel, a church packed with eager, whole- 
hearted, enthusiastic natural worshipers reminds one of the 
American Negro. I have heard boys thirteen years old, not two 
years out of the deepest devil worship, offer prayers which for 
beauty of expression, point, comprehensiveness, and reverence 
would do credit to many a theologue and make glad the heart of 
his professor. Personal work by the wayside, in the field, in the 
home, over the rice kettles, at the riverside while washing, on the 
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ferryboat—anywhere, everywhere—comes as natural to them as it 
is unnatural to us of the West. Boys of fifteen will preach at the 
crowded markets, women will travel from house to house telling 
the story of salvation, and men will speak openly, frankly of their 
new-found Lord and Saviour. Their language seems almost made 
for prayer and worship. Is it any wonder that a people gentle, 
teachable, eager to be led, submissive, worshipful, prayerful, 
should turn by the hundreds to the gentle Jesus? My wonder is 
that more have not done so. 5. Yet all the reasons so far given are 
as nothing compared with the blessed fact that the Korean never 
doubts the divinity of Christ, and that he recognizes that the 
church is from God. This is not because he is not given to ques- 
tioning things in general, for few people are more willing to ask. 
One day, in a Korean’s “sarong” (study), a young Christian asked 
question after question for over three hours. His topics ranged 
from “Where did Cain get his wife?” to “Where was Christ dur- 
ing the three days in the grave ?” and “Why do the Catholics wor- 
ship the virgin ?” yet never was a doubt expressed as to the divinity 
of Christ. In their simplicity and naturalness they see Christ, 
take him as their Lord and Saviour, and know that no one “could 
do these things except he come from God.” From that on Jesus 
becomes their all. In examining candidates for baptism—over 
two hundred and fifty during the past three weeks—when asked 
why they believe on Jesus the almost invariable reply is: “Because 
he atoned for my sins by his death on the cross.” The acceptance 
of Jesus as the Lamb of God, slain for their sins, seems a most 
natural thing, and they do it with such earnestness and evident 
sincerity as to make glad the heart of the missionary and bring 
him back to the simplicity of his childhood faith. The song most 
often on their lips during revivals is, “Nothing but the Blood of 
Jesus,” and Bishop Candler, after hearing them sing “What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus,” went home and wept like a child. 
They hold the church as a gift sent from God. A Korean went to 
America ; when he returned, he told his fellow villagers, “America 
is not like this world,” meaning the world of Korea that he knew, 
“and if it were not the work of God, the missionaries could not 
leave their homes there and come to this land.” Remarking on 
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the cleanness, neatness, and intelligence of two boys being ex- 
amined for baptism, the class leader replied: “If it were not for 
the grace of God in the Church of Jesus, we could not have such 
boys as these.” 

Yet, above and beyond all other explanations, the reason for 
the present turning of the Koreans to the Christian Church is not 
in what they have or are, but because this is God’s hour for Korea. 
While God’s gifts may be had at any time, and while he is ever 
waiting to pour out great blessings if we are only willing and 
ready to receive, yet there seem to be special times and seasons 
with the Lord as well as with men. In this hour of her greatest 
tragedy poor, despised, oppressed Korea is to receive her baptism 
not only of fire but of life and light; and this life and light are 
not to be unto herself alone, but to be a power to make these dark 
worlds of the East light, to make these dead worlds live. Chris- 
tion brothers of America, here is your privilege and opportunity 
to work with God where he is working, and the consummation of 
his plans for Korea depends largely upon you. We must work 
the works of him that sent us while it is day, for the night cometh, 
when no man can work; and 


The work that centuries should have done 
Must crowd the days of setting sun. 


f tere 
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Arr. V. CERTITUDE IN PREACHING 


Tue note of authority is essential to acceptable and effective 
preaching. One of the speakers’ at the last Annual Congress of 
the Episcopal Church in England closed an address on “Modern 
Infidelity” by saying: “This is what our day demands of us as 
we confront skepticism and infidelity: 1. That we teach as those 
that have authority. 2. That we offer to men the whole gospel 
with all confidence and true sympathy. 3. That we realize afresh 
that the eternal purpose of creation and redemption is the glory 
of God.” Professor George Albert Coe is picturesquely correct 
when he says: “Paradoxical as it may seem, what this age of. 
freedom most wants to see is a religion that speaks with authority. 
A religion that barks at your heels you feel like kicking. One 
that says, “‘Won’t you? and ‘Please do!’ you turn away from as 
from the cant of professional beggary. But the religion that says, 
‘Thou shalt!’ makes you halt to see whether the reality of life hath 
not spoken in your ears.”* In yet finer phrase the essayist Brierley 
sounds the same note when he says: “A mysterious magnetism 
belongs to the man who with conviction affirms something. You 
may state negations in the most elegant and classic style. You 
state them and nothing happens. But let our prophet come, with 
a new mandate for the soul upon his lips, and though his word 
be in the dialect of a Galilean peasant the whole world is changed. 
Here, indeed, is nature’s grandest positive, her man with a mes- 
sage.”® Of course the air or tone of authority is not everything for 
conviction ; neither in every instance will that certitude of belief 
that must be behind all true authority justify another’s conviction 
or assent. There is “the authority of position and external voca- 
tion” and there is the authority of “conviction and internal voca- 
tion.” The former, it is true, is originally the product of the 
latter, but it may be like a shell of which the other is the departed 
life; or, better, like an automatic speaking record—a message 
with the soul gone out. Even as a living voice it may err by arro- 


1 The Rev. John Wakeford, B.D. 
2 The Religion of a Mature Mind, p. 81. *The Common Life, p. 6. 
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gance; and the authority of conviction and internal vocation may 
be assumed by audacious ignorance. Yet, while the message of the 
ignoramus or the charlatan, believed or disbelieved by the messen- 
ger himself, will have no appreciable weight with the man of 
understanding, be the message ever so emphatically affirmed, 
nevertheless it is the man of convictions speaking with certitude, 
and not the man of mere opinions balancing probabilities, that 
over clown or savant exercises charm and power. That. conspicu- 
ous figure of our own time, the pseudo-prophet of Chicago, was 
a power because he dared to assert authority and because a cer- 
tain number of persons really want a Pope or boss; but He that 
spake as “never man spake” won the multitude because He spoke 
“as one having authority, and not as the scribes,” and because the 
great multitude, while needing neither “bosses” nor “Popes,” needs 
leaders that affirm and that can positively lead. 

But someone may ingenuously say: “Doubtless authority was 
becoming to Jesus, for Jesus was a sublimely unique personality. 
Jesus spoke with complete knowledge and perfect goodness and 
sheer truth; in a word, Jesus was divine. Are we, however, war- 
ranted in this particular to attempt the imitation of Jesus?’ To 
this, reply in the words of Vinet may properly be given: “Author- 
ity is inherent in the truth, and those who come to declare to the 
world on the part of Jesus Christ, that Truth which regenerates 
and saves have a right, or, rather, are under the obligation, to 
declare it in the same tone as himself.”’ By these words another 
question is provoked: What of the preaching of our own time? 
Does the note of authority adequately characterize it? Is it as 
dogmatic as it ought to be? Twenty-five years ago the complaint 
was, “The preachers affirm too much!” Today, however, the feel- 
ing is that the preachers affirm too little. The feeling is justifiable, 
for the change is unmistakable; but the causes making for the 
change are not mysterious or obscure: 1. The spread of civil and 
religious liberty has stripped the cleric of his absolutism. 2. The 
education of the common people has converted the average hearer 
into a critic. The ipse dixit of the preacher no longer goes un- 
challenged. The schoolgirl wi!l challenge his grammar, the bank- 
~~ 1 Homiletios, p. 208. 
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er’s wife will measure his scholarship and the mechanic will judge 
him by the rules of common sense. The messenger must verify 
his statements before he gives them utterance. He must cultivate 
accuracy even for the sake of his inspirations, for his inspirations 
will partake of the general character of his mind. 3. The advance- 
ment of practical science and the popularization of theoretical 
science have deprived the pulpit of a part of its authority. The 
preacher must not consult authorities of other than his own pro- 
fession. That some silly enthusiasts have substituted Popes scien- 
tific for Popes ecclesiastical is of little moment and should not 
affect our own wise recognition of authority. The church may 
ordain preachers—God alone makes prophets; and, generally, the 
prophet is a poet—a preacher unordained. The churches produce 
men of thought—God sends the great ‘thinker without consulting 
the church, and the great thinker has often been a lay heretic 
illuminating the mind of the world. The church has held itself 
to be the supreme authority in the courts of men because it is the 
depository of the divinest science; but God often sends into the 
world some clear seer of specialized truth, independent of the 
church, who, despite his owh limitations, teaches the church humil- 
ity and shows that it is not so great as God. Modern theological 
thought has been partly shaped by modern scientific thought, and 
the occupation of the theological field by the theory of evolution 
is one of the most remarkable accomplishments of the past 
quarter of a century. Of course the scientists, the philoso- 
phers, and the poets have always had their part to play in formu- 
lating man’s conception of the universe; but never was the great 
poet, the great thinker, or the great scientist so easily acces- 
sible to the common man as in our own day. 4. The higher 
critic has been in the land and taken away from the preacher 
some of his traditional ideas. He certainly has. It is use- 
less to deny the fact; and is there any particular reason to de- 
plore it? What some higher critics have tried to do and what 
the higher criticism as a department of scholarship and human 
learning has actually done are two very different things. The 
higher criticism has done some destructive work. All criticism is 
both destructive and constructive. It has not done some other 
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things charged against it. It has not robbed us of God, Christ, 
eternal life, prayer, the Christian Church, nor the Bible. It has 
not even disproved the Mosaic authorship of the greater part of 
ihe first five books of the Bible. It has presented some very well- 
grounded conclusions as to authorships and joint authorships con- 
cerning which the Scriptures themselves say nothing, and there are 
some other. things that it has actually and conclusively done. “It 
has made clear that the Old Testament is made up of history and 
poetry and legend; that one historian corrects another historian; 
that the apostles were not always in absolute agreement with one 
another; that Saint Paul experienced a spiritual development 
after his conversion”—as most certainly he ought to have done; 
“that in the Scriptures as we have them”—and these are the only 
Scriptures that we know anything about—‘“there are contradic- 
tions and inaccuracies of a minor sort, and that the traditional 
idea of a verbally inerrant book”—such an idea as the Bible itself 
does not contain—‘cannot any longer be consistently entertained.” 

While the days of sifting have been passing and the fires of 
criticism have been burning, hesitancy and uncertainty have neces- 
sarily characterized a great deal of pulpit utterance and interpre- 
tation; more particularly is this true of those whose preparation 
for the ministry has been academic rather than practical and of 
scholarship without much spiritual experience. The ultimate 
effect of recent criticism, however, will be to renew and intensify 
the authoritative note and the characteristic of certitude in preach- 
ing. 1. Because of the fact that the real importance of the Book 
is made to shine with distineter and more conspicuous clearness. 
Its spiritual values are not only unimpaired but they are more 
vividly and commandingly defined. Towering like the impreg- 
nable Alps are the dominant facts about this book. It is the 
world’s great book of spiritual revelations and the world’s great 
book of moral inspirations. It contains the wisdom of the ages 
and the gospel for the race, and its central and informing figure 
is the supreme personality of that One of whom Jean Paul Richter 
speaks as “the holiest among the mighty and the mightiest among 
the holy; who with his pierced hands lifted the gates of empires 
off their hinges, turned the stream of the centuries, and still 
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governs the ages: Jesus! the Son of God, the Saviour of man- 
kind.” 2. Because there will follow a revival of honesty and out- 
spokenness in preaching. The preachers will preach what they 
believe—and the revival of honesty is the first requisite to a 
general revival of religion. Expediency will no longer need to 
say: “Well, it seems true; but I guess we had better not say any- 
thing about it.” The preachers of an earlier day preached of hell- 
fire and brimstone and devils with pitehforks and horns because 
they believed in them. They taught that all the unconverted 
heathen went to hell because they believed that they did, and the 
missionary movement of the nineteenth century was started in that 
belief. The conception was not very honoring to God but the out- 
come was certainly creditable to humanity. Theological concep- 
tions have changed. The transition period was marked by uncer- 
tainty and indefiniteness, but definiteness is returning. Preachers 
do not attempt descriptions of hell and everlasting torment as 
they used to do but the fact of hell remains, and science pitilessly 
exploits the law of which the Bible gives the figure and compels 
assent to the awful truth—“the wages of sin is death.” The inter- 
est in the missionary cause abides and intensifies. The host of 
workers in the foreign field, save in a few instances, have no such 
horrible belief concerning the fate of the umreached heathen as 
had their earliest predecessors in the field, but they preach the 
gospel of Jesus with no less effectiveness and power. Of the mis- 
sionary motives that abide—obedience, gratitude, and love—love 
is the greatest of them all; and because of the love of Christ that 
dwells within them, and the “enthusiasm of humanity” which that 
love creates, there is no lack of certitude in the message that they 
deliver. 3. There will be a reéstablishing of the higher ideals 
of the preacher’s mission, and that will make for certitude. That 
mission is surely not chiefly to enlarge the membership roll of the 
local church, although that may probably be a result of faithful 
labor. That mission is surely not chiefly to persuade men to assent 
to a certain form of words, although that may reasonably be 
involved. That mission is, in a word, to lead mankind to Jesus, 
to the acceptance of Jesus, to the following of Jesus, to the imita- 
tion of Jesus, to the fellowship of Jesus, to the indwelling of 
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Jesus; to lead the thoughtful as well as the thoughtless, the cul- 
tured as well as the uncultured, the man of a thousand as well as 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine. There are audiences that are 
won by sound, and the preacher with a big voice and a little 
message can help them. There are audiences that are won by 
elocution, and the preacher that can act out a story can help them. 
There are audiences that are won by diction, and the preacher 
who can weave the subtle charm of words can best help them; but 
here and there is an auditor, a man or woman, hungry for the best 
and bravest and fullest thought, and the preacher, whether he be 
roarer, actor, rhetorician, or thinker, who can best reinterpret for 
them the great faats of the universe is the man who is the God- 
sent helper to such souls; and it is no mean privilege to be on such 
a mission. 4, The revival of certitude in preaching will also be 
aided by the reorganization of the concept of authority which has 
already taken place. The preacher’s message will be more than 
ever before and not less Methodistic and scientific. “Why be- 
lieve?” “Because the church says you must” ; that answer is Roman 
Catholic. “Why believe?’ “Because the Bible says you must” ; 
that has been the answer Protestant. “Why believe?’ “Because 
your own soul tells you that you must”; that is the answer uni- 
versal. The church has its right measure of authority, and it is 
not to be disregarded. The Bible has its full measure of authority, 
and that authority must be obeyed. But the supreme authority is 
the Holy Spirit of God, and his seat is in each human soul. 

So when we come to ask, What are the ultimate conceptions 
of faith? What are the great facts of religion that abide? What 
are the indestructible contents of the Christian faith which scien- 
tifie criticism, philosophic criticism, historic criticism, literary 
criticism, and every other form of criticism leave not untouched 
but unimpaired? we find that they are the very truths that are 
answered by the conscious needs and convictions of the human soul. 
“Deep calleth unto deep.” The soul cries out for the eternal God. 
The soul cries out for a Saviour from sin. The soul cries out for 
a Holy Spirit—a comforter and guide. The soul cries out for a 
Holy Word and a revelation of the truth. The soul cries out— 
and its ery is prayer. It knows the fact of sin; it senses the fact 
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of holiness; it knows there is a heaven; it fears there must be a 
hell; and it feels “through all this earthly dress the shoots of ever- 
lastingness.” Brought to their finest and fullest development in 
the consciousness of the Christian believer, the sublime apprehen- 
sions and aspirations of the soul have their beginnings in the uni- 
versal consciousness of humanity. To use the fine figure of 
Sabatier as quoted by Brierley,’ the Christian consciousness is the 
summit of which the universal consciousness is the mountain. 

Certitude! How dare a man preach at all unless he preaches 
with the authority of certitude ¢ 

Certitude! How can a man preach with certitude unless he 
has a personal, vital, experimental knowledge of the great truths 
of God in their relation to the human soul ¢ 


1 The Common Life, p. 8. 
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Art. VI. RELIGIOUS FUNCTIONS OF THE 
IMAGINATION 


Tue imagination, defined in terms of psychology, is that 
capacity of the mind whereby it reproduces and recombines the 
materials of former experiences accumulated through the senses, 
by reasoning processes, or in other ways; recasting, reconstructing, 
and embellishing these products so that they stand forth as new 
creations. For practical purposes, however, it may be simply said 
that this power is the picture-making faculty ; the artistic, creative, 
constructive capacity within us. By its help we are enabled to 
live in an ideal world. Its “chambers of imagery,” as Ezekiel de- 
scribes them, are the art galleries of the soul, which may be 
crowded with visions of heroic achievement or hung thick with 
pictures of corruption and crime. It needs to be said that this 
power, perhaps, beyond any other with which we are endowed, is 
the shaper of character, the molder of destiny. Abraham Tucker, 
an almost forgotten writer of a former century, was not far wrong 
when he said: “Religion is the art of disciplining the imagina- 
tion.” Nevertheless, it startles those who have given no attention 
to the subject, this suggestion that the imagination has anything 
to do with the religious life. They have thought of this power 
as a flighty, flippant, visionary, and extravagant faculty, often 
given to abnormal action, apt to fly off at almost any moment on a 
tangent line from its proper orbit, and seldom fit to be a helper 
and guide. 

One reason why the imagination has been misunderstood and 
depreciated in its higher functions is found in the fact that men 
have confused its operations with those of fancy—which Walter 
Savage Landor once said “is the imagination in her youth and 
adolescence.” Fancy is indeed a sportive, airy, capricious element, 
given to all manner of vagaries, as it beguiles the mind with 
romantic dreams and reveries. It hardly ever rises to any real 
dignity, but contents itself with light-hearted and frolicsome 
moods. In view, therefore, of these misconceptions, and reflecting 
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also on the perils which attend on the imagination in derange- 
ment, polluted, and running riot, we need to study its functions, 
to clarify our notions in regard to its rank among other powers of 
the soul, and especially to ask what office it fills in the aspirations, 
struggles, temptations, and higher achievements of the religious 
life. 

There are indeed many other phases of the imagination and 
its work which indicate its commanding grade. The poet singing 
of the pleasures of imagination indicates that in the realm of 
poetry it is supreme. In architecture, sculpture, and painting it 
suggests an almost godlike gift of creativeness. Napoleon’s motto, 
“Tmagination rules .the world,” is hardly to be taken as involving 
anything more than his conception of the effect of military and 
material pomp, artistic display, and the dreams of conquest upon 
the mercurial temperament of France. But this faculty has a 
much higher range than these which we have suggested. Noah 
Porter once declared, in writing of its loftier operations, that not 
a man was to be found in all the history of speculation and science 
distinguished for philosophic genius who was not at the same time 
endowed with an active and glowing imagination as an essential 
element in his intellectual achievements. It might therefore be 
said that philosophers and scientists, as well as 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 


Stress has been laid in our time particularly on the relation of this 
power to scientific exploration and discovery. Professor Tyndall, 
in his fascinating essay upon The Scientific Uses of the Imagina- 
tion, says: “Bounden and conditioned by codperant reason, imag- 
ination becomes the mightiest instrument of the physical dis- 
coverer.” His declaration is amply verified by the labors of 
himself and his coworkers who, by means of what they call “work- 
ing hypotheses,” conjectures, suppositions, plausible theories, and 
other happy guesses, push in every direction their shafts and 
tunnels through subterranean regions of darkness and mystery, 
and thus light at every turn upon discoveries and inventions which 
thrill the world with a new amazement and afford new foundations 
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for the structure which we call modern civilization. Manifold 
illustrations of the use of this power in what are called the exact 
sciences might be cited, such as the fact that the geometrician and 
the algebraist live in a world of mathematical ideals; the truth 
that what the physicist calls the interplanetary ether is only a 
great scientific “perhaps,” and the further fact that the current 
notions in regard to atoms and molecules and their incessant 
motions are—whether true or erroneous—colossal speculations, 
thus far ineapable of verification by the senses. It must be 
evident, then, on reflection, that the imagination is a nobler and 
more fundamental and wide-ranging faculty than people generally 
recognize, and that, furthermore, its higher moral functions are 
largely ignored. The divine elements in this gift of the soul, its 
bearings on destiny here and hereafter, the grandeur of its opera- 
tions rightly guided, the moral disasters which follow closely upon 
its degradation by sin—these phases of the imagination should 
command, and they will richly reward, the attention of teacher, 
preacher, and student everywhere. 

Horace Bushnell might wisely have widened the range of his 
great essay, The Gospel a Gift to the Imagination, so as to include 
the Old Testament, for the fact that the Scriptures are largely 
written in picturesque language, that they abound in allegory, 
poetry, parable, romance, tragedy, that they appeal continually to 
the eye, the fancy, the heart—the picture-making and picture- 
loving part of our nature—is known to all who discerningly study 
the Book. The stories and adventures they relate, the heroic and 
romantic touches they reveal, the flashes of insight they emit, alike 
fascinate the minds of little children and stir the blood of age. 
The Door, the Rock, the Lamb, the Lion, Fortress, Sun, Shield, 
Bread, Water—where are we to stop if we once start in to 
enumerate the symbols, the types, the thousandfold figures of 
speech used in Scripture to make vivid God’s message to the 
human soul? Thus there comes forth the commanding function 
of this regal power as an essential aid in the study and the unfold- 
ing of the Word. Austin Phelps used to urge his theologues to 
practice the art of “picturesque exposition”—a happy phrase in- 
deed, and a magnificent art when mastered. The man in the 
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pulpit or the teacher in a Bible class who can vividly reproduce 
a Bible incident, so as to make each character stand forth once 
more alive, “in his habit as he lived,” has possessed himself of one 
of the great gifts. And in private, devotional study of the 
Scriptures one should cultivate this art, so that the Word of God 
on every page is made to blaze and glow with panoramic visions 
of embodied goodness and badness. Thus studying the Bible one 
comes to understand the divine philosophy embodied in the bio- 
graphic method of the writers of Seriptures. Mr. Lecky, in his 
Democracy and Liberty, makes a strong plea for Bible study in the 
public schools of England on this very ground, declaring that 
“familiarity with the sacred text seldom fails to do something 
to exalt the imagination and color the texture of a whole life.” 
The incessant appeal which the Bible makes to the ideal 
faculty within us through its manifold examples, in which almost 
every virtue and vice of which the race is capable is set before us 
in conerete instances in its biographical narratives, related with 
singular, we might say inimitable, graphic power and simplicity, 
is one of the elements which make the Book a current volume, with 
exhaustless applications to the life of today and to the life of every 
day. The men and women of the Scriptures are not dead; it is 
true of them all, as it was written of the first man in the biblical 
story who died, “being dead, he yet speaketh.” Abraham still 
teaches us the nature and the power of faith in the naked word 
of the Most High; Joshua shows each generation what it is to be 
an heroic, faithful soldier; Paul is a perpetual incitement to mis- 
sionary consecration and leadership; Martha and Mary in the 
_ home at Bethany, taken together, are types of two perpetual inter- 
playing spheres of service; the poor widow with her offering, 
nameless in her loneliness and poverty, is an immortal personage, 
making her appeal to each successive generation of Bible students. 
These are instances of the impressions which biblical characters 
make upon the imagination, stirring the spirit of emulation, 
prompting us to aspire, to imitate, to reproduce the embodied 
graces thus set before the eye and the soul in vivid array, and 
furnishing the world with models of conduct, with patterns of 
self-denying, brave, industrious and zealous manhood and woman- 
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hood whose ministry is immortal. Without this biographical ele- 
ment, and its unceasing influence upon our faculty of the ideal, 
the Bible would be shorn of one of its chief functions of character- 
building. 

Mr. Lecky, whom we have already cited, repeatedly refers 
in his works to this feature of the Christian religion—its new 
ideals, which have made it a chief agency in shaping the lives 
of men wherever the gospel has gone. When we recall his ration- 
alistic spirit and agnostic tendencies it seems remarkable that he 
should exalt this phase of the Bible, as he does, for instance, in 
his History of European Morals, by putting stress on the service 
which Christianity has rendered in softening and elevating human 
character “by accustoming the imagination to expatiate continu- 
ally upon images of tenderness and pathos.” Writing of the 
humbler and poorer classes to whom the gospel in many ages and 
lands has brought a message of comfort, he declares that their 
whole natures would have been hopelessly contracted had not the 
new religion afforded them “a sphere in which their imaginations 
could expand.” He further testifies: “It is the peculiarity of the 
Christian types of character that while they have fascinated the 
imagination they have also purified the heart. More than any 
spoken eloquence, more than any dogmatic teaching, these ideals 
transform and subdue man’s character till he learns to realize the 
sanctity of weakness and suffering, the supreme majesty of com- 
passion and gentleness.” Again, speaking of the character of our 
Lord and the story of his sufferings, and the many accounts of 
heroism which fill the Bible, he says: “These are the pictures 
which have governed the imaginations of the rudest and most 
ignorant of mankind for eighteen hundred years.” 

These noble ideals, thus emphasized by the historian and 
which we have all too briefly considered, are among the most 
precious gifts revealed by the gospel to the world, while they have 
also proved foremost among its matchless agencies of world-wide 
progress and victory. Where they are known life has a new mean- 
ing, and manhood, womanhood, childhood are stamped with a new 
and priceless worth. Particularly is this true with regard to the 
peerless portrait of our Lord which is found in the gospel, and 
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which, reproduced in smaller measure but with constant variety 
in the lives of his followers, and glorified by poetry, sculpture, and 
painting, has been for nearly nineteen centuries an unexampled 
force in the transformation of human character. Taught by the 
Scriptures to “consider this Man,” needy souls in all ages and 
lands have realized, by the aid of a sanctified imagination, his 
presence, which has illumined their darkness, brightened their 
daily lot, gladdened their homes, and ennobled their lives, so that 
one of the glorious commonplaces of their toilful careers has been 
their jubilant song, 


The Saviour comes and walks with me, 
And sweet communion here have we; 

He gently leads me by the hand, 

For this is heaven's borderland! 


In immediate connection with this part of our theme stands 
the ministry of Christian song, which opens up a field suggestive 
and spacious beyond measure. How gloriously the truth and grace 
of God take hold of the fancy, the imagination, the faith-faculty! 
all closely bound together in our complex natures, prompting the 
poet to sing: 

Rise, my soul, and stretch thy wings; 
Thy better portion trace! 
Rise from transitory things 
To heaven, thy native place! 
Sun, and moon, and stars decay; 
Time shall soon this earth remove; 
Rise, my soul, and haste away 
To seats prepared above. 


Who, furthermore—to put stress on but a single phase of this 
great theme—who can measure the brightening, hope-giving, up- 
lifting influence wrought on sorrowing, poverty-stricken, burdened 
mortals by the biblical pictures of heaven and by the hymns which 
Christian poets have sung in their efforts to give partial expression 
to what their souls have seen in the skies? Take but a single 
verse, and it may serve to suggest what comfort, joy and exhaust- 
less help have come to lonely and tearful ones—many of them in 
comfortless abodes, hosts of them confronting martyrdom, multi- 
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tudes having no prospect of better things this side of the grave— 
from the vision contained in and suggested by the stanza: 


My heavenly home is bright and fair; 
Nor pain nor death can enter there; 

Its glittering towers the sun outshine; 
That heavenly mansion shall be mine. 


Studying this aspect of the case we can hardly fail to see that the 
imagination, rightly trained, and brought under the reign of grace, 
becomes the source of exalted and noble joys, and that it is properly 
pictured as the handmaid of faith and hope. Without its ministry 
life is a scene of bitter bondage, of hard and irksome toil. But 
when glorious ideals begin to flash on the soul it is morning. A 
new day has dawned! 

In pursuing this engaging topic one can hardly fail to note 
the resolute quest of early visions as a factor in the ennoblement 
of life and the achievement of great success. No one can deny 
that there is a useful and blessed sort of day-dreaming. There 
are dreams of youth which incite the dreamer to years of applica- 
tion, to patient endurance of sorrow, privation, obloquy, to des- 
perate conflicts, in the effort to make the vision come true. 
Dreamers have often seen castles in the air, and years later have 
beheld these castles builded in enduring form and bidding fair to 
outlast the ages. Such a dreamer was John Milton, who in his 
‘teens saw afar off the vision of his coming glory as a poet. In 
childhood he devoted himself to his sacred calling, resolving, first, 
that his life should be a great poem, and, secondly, that he would 
write an epie production which aftertimes would never let die. 
That double daydream gave him strength for years of toil, buoyed 
him up for the strenuous days of the English Revolution, supported 
him when old and blind, until at last out of the visions of boyhood 
was wrought the matchless Paradise Lost. 

Another instance claims attention. Sixty or seventy years 
ago a poor German lad read with eagerness the Iliad of Homer, 
dwelling on it until its scenes became real before his vision. As 
he pondered it o’er and o’er a longing grew up in his soul to visit 
Greece and Asia Minor, and, if possible, discover the sites made 
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famous in the story. Such a hold did the story get upon him 
that he resolved: “I will fit myself for a career of travel and 
discovery; when I have made a fortune sufficient to justify my 
plan I will devote my life to the task of finding and uncovering 
ancient Troy.” That was but a schoolboy’s dream, but it was 
literally fulfilled long before the dreamer died. It served year 
by year as a beacon light to guide young Schliemann’s feet through 
a long period of arduous but remunerative labor. At last he was 
in the prime of life, his fortune made, a master of Greek, and of 
archeology; then he became the foremost explorer of the Orient, 
the discoverer and restorer of Ilium, and of other buried cities 
of the ancient world. What a magnificent type of the power of a 
worthy daydream to kindle enthusiasm, and to guide to heroic 
action, and lead to ultimate victory! Blessed are they who have 
the power to dream and who have the pluck and fortitude needful 
for high endeavor so that the vision becomes something more 
than a mere misty and empty splendor! Emerson’s counsel is 
still worth heeding: “When you shall say, I renounce, I am 
sorry for it, my early visions—then dies the man in you!” And 
akin to that advice is Schiller’s motto: “Reverence the dreams 
of thy youth.” 

Our theme takes on new grandeur when we consider that 
every great enterprise on earth was once only a dream—Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral, Raphael’s paintings, a republican form of 
government, a cable under the sea, a railroad across the plains, 
India and China open to the gospel. How the imagination of the 
Hebrew prophets was wrought upon when they pictured the 
triumphs of One who is to reign from sea to sea and from the 
rivers unto the ends of the earth, and when they caught a glimpse 
of that triumphal day when the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea! 

The imagination debased—what a theme opens up here! 
Half the world under the delusions of witchcraft, sorcery, and 
demonism, Africa and China haunted by the torments of appalling 
superstitions and guilty terrors—these witness concerning the 
degradation of this faculty. But we need not go to pagan lands 
for illustrations. It is still true in hosts of cases, as it was in the 
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primitive ages of our race, that “the imagination of man’s heart 
is evil from his youth.” The vicious uses of this faculty are 
manifold, perilous, and demoralizing. There is no surer or swifter 
way to debauch the soul, to lay waste the moral nature, and to 
smite unto death the nobler life within the breast than that which 
opens up by the debasement of this noble power. 

If this paper shall be found so suggestive as to prompt minis- 
ters in any considerable numbers to study this theme, and out of 
it to evolve one or more messages, the aim of the writer will be 
fulfilled, for it will give new tone and power to any man’s ministry 
to apprehend the relation of this faculty, rightly governed or 
wickedly degraded, to the issues of life. It marks an era in the 
history of a preacher when he comes to understand the significance 
of such a message as that which the great Scottish preacher, John 
Ker, once voiced, when he said: “In every nature the faculty of 
the ideal lies hidden, and religion was intended above all things 
else to call it forth. Every true Christian has the soul of the 
poet latent in his nature. . . . Imagination is the power of the 
soul which gives to hope its wings.” 


Kouman 








Methodist Review 


Arr. VII. THE LIFE SUPERB! 


To coin the principles of the gospel of the Nazarene into a 
circulating medium for daily life is the worthy effort of the true 
Christian of the twentieth century. Such books as The Simple 
Life, The Quest of Happiness, and others of the same sort are 
honest efforts to place worthy ideals before the youth of our age. 
Nor is youth alone the time when clear vision and a broad outlook 
are necessary. It often happens in middle life that the inspiration 
of youth has spent its force. The consciousness of limitations, the 
dark shadow of some things which are inevitable, the injustice 
and the fickle friendships of life all combine to abate one’s zeal, 
to make one cautious and critical and hence to destroy that fine 
enthusiasm which is a universal charm in character and without 
which the highest success is impossible. Such a life needs another 
“vision splendid”—the kindling of new fires of devotion and 
purpose. 

We have made our ideals of such a character that in the 
nature of things but few in any generation could win them. We 
have told our youth, in substance, that their lives will only be worth 
while as they are multimillionaires, senators or presidents, 
world-famous writers or orators. The demand for those men is 
limited and the candidates are many. After all, to be exact, 
these are only the parts which men play for a brief hour. They 
are the garments which men throw over their shoulders and wear 
for a weary mile. 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 


That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. 


It is a great truth that a noble life is not bound up in these 
things. It is a commonplace that fortune and position do not 
make character, and the great thing in the world is character. We 
are to deal not with fortune, but with “Cause and Effect, the 
Chancellors of God.” A noble life is not the product of luck or 


1A Sunday evening address. 
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high degree. Nothing can bring peace but the triumph of princi- 
ples. The great temptation is to look ahead for some splendid 
dignity or triumph and to let the little things of life slip past with- 
out giving us the comfort they were meant to bring. 

I wish tonight to make a plea for a genuine and sincere life 
in the place where life begins, the home. 

Wagner tells an interesting story of the entrance of the world- 
fever into a French home. The father was the mayor of a little 
French city; he had lived worthily and in peace in his ancestral 
home, but one day the thought came to him that the emperor might 
visit him as he journeyed to the baths. With the entrance of that 
idea all peace vanished. What had before appeared sufficient for 
his needs now seemed poor and ugly. Out of the question to ask 
an emperor to climb this wooden staircase, sit in those old arm 
chairs, walk over such superannuated carpets! So the mayor 
called architect and masons; a drawing room was made, out of all 
proportion to the rest of the house in size and splendor. He and 
his family retired into close quarters where people and furniture 
incommoded each other generally. Then, having emptied his 
purse and upset his household by this stroke of genius, he awaited 
the royal guest. Alas! he soon saw the end of the empire arrive, 
but the emperor never came. The folly of this poor man is 
duplicated among us. How many throw away the enjoyments of 
a sweet and simple home to satisfy conventionalities and ambi- 
tions. What straining after effect, what banishment of old mem- 
ories and sweet associations, what ostracism of the old folks, what 
artificiality, what a flood of unrest and discontent rush in when 
we let the outside world dominate and direct the plans and pur- 
poses of the home! What social requirements engross our atten- 
tion and monopolize our time! The silly round of purposeless 
functions, the necessity of keeping up with our set and devising 
some new scheme to advertise our worth—all this breaks up and 
utterly destroys the peace and rest for which home stands. God 
help the nation when our homes are gone! There the solid virtues 
are fostered and holy examples set. There, amid smiles and tears, 
amid unselfish service and burdens manfully borne, the soul comes 
to its maturity. The Greek and the Roman had their splendid 
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temples and luxurious baths ; they had their houses for art and wor- 
. ship, but they had no homes for themselves. Home is the discovery 

of the civilization which follows in the wake of Christianity. Any. 
thing which turns a home into a drawing room or a picture gallery 
or a French salon is doing a wrong to the family, and so to the 
church and to the state. No queen of fashion can take the place of 
the queen your baby hands set upon the home throne—the mother, 
who never soiled the queenly robes in which you dressed her and 
whose memory will never fail so long as ruddy drops visit your 
sad heart. The home is the place where our youth must get their 
ideals. The strength of the soul is nourished here when the dew 
of the morning is on the grass, when the vine clambers over the 
wall, when the heart is sheltered from the hot sun of publicity and 
the strain which eracks the sinews has not yet fallen upon us. It 
is the place to which the tired and outworn life should come to 
‘*knit up the ravelled sleave of care.” A man can do more work 
if he can come home to great refreshment. If when he enters 
his own door there is the atmosphere of love in place of the hatred 
he has breathed all day, if there is sympathy instead of opposition, 
peace instead of turmoil, rest in place of contention, he will be 
made strong; he will live out a long life and work until the end 
of it. But if a man comes to a home as contentious as the street, 
to a life as strenuous as that of the market place, to a record of 
jealousies and petty gossip or frivolous and heartless talk, it will 
be a marvel if he does not lose all noble purposes and all manly 
courage. 

The next thing to oppose is the average club. A man with a 
home has no right to spend his nights at a club. It is one thing 
to spend a social hour now and then with men of congenial tastes ; 
it is quite another to squander precious evenings amid the dull 
halo of the burnt offerings of the smoking room while one’s wife 
and children are either sighing for father’s presence or themselves 
setting him the example of indifference to the home by frequent- 
ing the social function and the theater. We must kindle again the 
old fires of home. We must stay there more contentedly ; we must 
make it more beautiful by love; build barriers of steel to keep 
out the wicked world, make broad avenues to welcome the feet of 
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childhood; plant trees of hope that will blossom and fruit after 
we are gone; fill all the rooms with happy voices that shall echo 
love’s songs by day and by night. We must love our own better 
and tell them of our love. We must show how fond we are of them 
by the denials we make with bounding joy for their sweet sake. A 
superb home is a good place to grow a superb life. 

Now, let me talk to you about your work. The author of The 
Simple Life says: 

In my country of Alsace is a man whom I have seen at his work for 
thirty years. The first time I came upon him I was a young student 
setting out with swelling heart for the great city. The sight of this man 
did me good, for he was humming a song as he broke the stones. We 
exchanged a few words, and he said at the end: “Well, good-by, my boy, 
good courage and good luck.” The student has finished his course. The 
breaker of stones continues his work; and coming and going I find him by 
the roadside, smiling in spite of his age and his wrinkles, speaking—above 
all in dark days—those simple words of brave men which have so much 
effect when they are scanned to the breaking of stones. 

That little story affects me like the shining of the still stars on a 
winter night. It gives me chance to breathe and rest. It seems 
to say: “Whither so fast? Stop a moment. Let your ambition 
cool off. A man can be good and do good though he have no 
higher task than breaking stones by the wayside.” I think that 
is a lesson that will do us good to learn. There is a flag-crossing 
in Massachusetts and the flagman I know well. I went to school 
to him in my childhood. When he could not work upon his farm 
he sold it and went to flag at the crossing. I have watched him 
grow old. He is white-haired and bowed, but he keeps his place 
in all weathers, and it does me good to wave him a greeting from 
the car window as I pass. He always wears a look of grave respon- 
sibility, and I know he puts into his work the same conscientious 
activity that he would if he were president of the road. How many 
you and I know of this same conscientious sort in our great city! 
I watch the heavy trains go past my window early in the morning 
and late in the evening. These are the men who open the stores 
and offices, and who close them. The proprietors will come down 
later and go home earlier, but these are the men who are doing the 
work of this great commercial center. Some of them served the 
fathers of the present partners. They have been thirty or forty 
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years at the same desk. They have a snug home, paid for and 
comfortable. They might have made some tens or hundreds of 
thousands by speculations or by fraud, or they might have gone to 
jail. They never took either alternative. The proprietors treat 
them with great deference and respect. Their neighbors regard 
them with a feeling akin to awe. Their children have grown up 
to virtuous and noble manhood and womanhood, and they look 
back upon a happy voyage and ahead over an unruffled sea. Such 
a life as that is not much talked about by the papers, but it is, 
after all, a superb life. It is the kind Agur prayed for when he 
said: “Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food 
convenient for me; lest I be full and deny thee, and say, Who is 
the Lord ¢ or lest I be poor and steal and take the name of my God 
in vain.” Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

What though we wade in wealth or soar in fame, 

Earth’s highest station ends in “Here he lies,” 

And “dust to dust” concludes the noblest song. 
Next to the work, then, stand the purpose and the motive of it. 
Not the thing done but the way it is done and the motives which 
prompt the doing—these are the great things in human life. Car- 
lyle’s recipe for a successful life—to find one’s work and do it— 
is very well, but there is much to be thought about before one is 
certain that he has found his work. A-farmer may be a Cincin- 
natus or he may be brother to the sod he turns. A blacksmith may 
be as stolid as the ox he shoes or he may be as intelligent and 
useful as Elihu Burritt. A wood-sawer need not want for inter- 
esting facts in his own employment. The grain and color of 
woods, the kind and age of the trees he cuts, the way they grew, 
the point of the compass which they faced—all these things will 
be of. interest, and fit him the better to do his work. Brains will 
mix with any occupation to its betterment, and without brains no 
occupation amounts to much. But more important than brains is 
the heart that goes with life’s toil. George Herbert was right 
when he said: 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 


Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 
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When you go to buy a lamp you wish to see what the colors and 
the figures of the globe really are. The salesman places an electric 
bulb within and you see in an instant its beauty. It is the motive 
which illuminates the life, which gives meaning to all its lines and 
colorings. You cannot tell whether a life is really superb until 
you know the purpose of it. 

A noble life will have breadth and height. The measure of 
a man’s life on its human side is its helpfulness to men. That 
is the breadth of it. If your life is selfish, it is a narrow one. 
If you ask always the mercenary question, “How much is there 
in it for me?’ your work becomes mean and contemptible. If 
your life is such that only the great, brilliant, striking things 
have interest to you, how limited your enjoyments really are! 
Pleasure and simplicity are old friends. “If you come from work 
well done, are as amiable and genial as possible toward your com- 
panions, and speak no evil of the absent, your success is sure.” 
If you live the kind of life that ought to bless the world, it will do 
so, and the extent to which it accomplishes that will be the real 
breadth of your life. The dishonest life carries its own destruction 
with it. The paint, veneering, and stucco of life come off with 
the passing years. Only the genuine and the real endure the test 
of time. Ruskin, in his Seven Lamps of Architecture, holds up 
the lamp of truth as the brightest lamp of all. He fairly burns 
with indignation as he denounces sham in foundation, and struc- 
ture and surface deceits. First, last, and always, be honest in 
your work. You owe it to your fellows, you owe it to yourself. 
If you could deceive the world,,the very fact would destroy your 
own noble ideals. It would prove to be the worm gnawing at the 
heart of the oak, and, as surely as evil is its own undoing, the 
oak must fall. When a man knows that he is not worthy of respect 
the joy of life has gone. No matter what office you give him, or 
what eulogies you write, he knows his life is narrow and mean and 
your words cannot make it otherwise. The only foundations that 
are broad and strong enough to sustain the life superb are honesty, 
sympathy, and unselfishness. On these a man can build a life 
that will gladden every beholder and be as broad as human need. 
A noble life must also have height as well as breadth. While 
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it reaches out its hand to men it must also lift up its head to 
God. That is a great life which is conscious that it has God as q 
partner; that in its rough sailing over stormy seas it has a convoy 
never far away and ready at any time with needed help. If I 
know the Mighty God is my friend and companion, I will not fear 
what men may do unto me. “The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want.” 

This, then, is the life superb. One which asks little in the 
way of adventitious surroundings; a life which has simple needs 
and finds its delight in simple pleasures; which goes not beyond 
the threshold of its own home for substance to kindle its interest. 
Happy the man who has such a home and who can sing with 
Emerson : 


Good-by to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 

To Upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple Office low and high; 

To crowded halls, to court and street; 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet; 

To those who go and those who come, 
Good-by, proud world! I'm going home. 


To be in love with one’s work and dignify it with conscientious 
toil, to be absolutely honest in one’s motives and to have as the 
ultimate purpose the helping of our brothers and the glory of 
God—that is a life too good to stop at seventy, and therefore good 
enough to last forever. Its ideal is so high, its heart is so strong, 
its outléok so broad, its harvest so magnificent, that I do not 
hesitate to call it the life superb, and to lift it up tonight as a life 


worth your while. 
Z LK Grvvteet ‘ 
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Art. VIII. OUR HYMNAL’S SAINT BERNARDS 


Meruopism has no saints. It has the characters but not the 
capitals. It looks always askance on published sanctities. Of its 
two orders the name of one emphasizes service and that of the 
other implies age, and so suggests merely experience in service. 
Personal experience, Methodism demands, must express itself in 
life. Religion must be practical. Honors must ornament indus- 
try. It has no Popes, nor cardinals, nor other special primacies. 
Its highest officer is elected, and is called superintendent. It has 
no rectors or vicars with their implication of authority and privi- 
lege. Its leaders are pastors and preachers in charge. It remem- 
bers its great men while forgetting their titles. It speaks of John 
Wesley and Francis Asbury and Alfred Cookman and Matthew 
Simpson and William Butler. Their titles have been blown away 
by the years and, like ships of war, their memories are unclut- 
tered. Some day Methodism will go still farther and see that the 
multiplication of doctorates is no magnifying efficiency. But, 
whatever be Methodism’s narrowness in advertising character, 
when it sings its taste is catholic. Among the sacred poets whose 
verses have inspired and comforted its innumerable members two 
saints there are whose names and work will not likely perish from 
its memories or books. Who has not identified with the very heart 
of Methodism the following hymns, Numbers 289, 533, and 536 
respectively, in the new Hymnal, 


Of Him who did salvation bring 
I could forever think and sing. 


Jesus, the very thought of thee 
With sweetness fills the breast. 


Jesus, thou Joy of loving hearts! 
Thou Fount of life! thou Light of men! 


as well as that less familiar song, Number 151: “O Sacred Head, 
Now Wounded”? Yet these were all written nearly nine hundred 
years ago. It is a commanding figure which meets us in their 
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author: Saint Bernard, as he is known since the Roman Church 
canonized him; the Abbot Bernard of Clairvaux, as he was in 
his splendid life. He had no other title save this of abbot of the 
strictest monastery and severest order in Europe. His body was 
broken and emaciated by the rigors of his asceticism, yet he 
was by all odds the most powerful personality of his generation, 
if not of his century. 

He was born in 1091. It was a portentous epoch. Says Dr. 
Storrs, in his Bernard of Clairvaux: 


In Bernard’s time there was a certain moral life, a certain responzive- 
ness to moral impression, in men and in society, which had not equally 
appeared a century before, while yet the perils of his age were so great, 
its shames so many, that certainly none since Christendom began has 
more needed the mightiest ministry which genius, virtue, and a consum- 
mate devotion could supply. 


Sixty years earlier the great horror of an immediate dissolution 
of the world had slipped from men’s fevered apprehension. Those 
men who with frenzied anticipation had expected the millennial 
dawn in the year 1000, and then in the year 1033, had given place 
to others to whom the present world seemed to be endless because 
of the unfulfillment of their ancient fears. The shames of the 
papacy, though not its indiscretions, had reached their height, and 
now were nearly passed. The immature and unspeakably dis- 
graceful Popes had made way for that splendid Pontiff, Hilde- 
brand, and the imperial influences he was to liberate. The Dark 
Ages were hurrying past; the light was breaking over Europe. 
Everywhere, under the imperious spirit of the time and its awaken- 
ing powers, there was a renaissance of the church and its institu- 
tions. Church buildings were rising in every quarter—among 
them the cathedrals of Amiens, Chartres, Strasbourg, and Cologne. 
Monasteries were spreading. The pilgrim spirit, baptized with 
religious passion, was throbbing in men’s hearts. The Crusades 
were almost ready. A common language, Latin, the speech of 
courts and schools and oratories, made understanding easy among 
intellects of all enlightened peoples. In France the troubadours 


were singing. All over Europe the knights were girding on their 
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mail and the flower of chivalry was breaking into bloom. In their 
cells the monks were illuminating sacred texts, copying the classics, 
annotating Hebrew manuscripts, preserving the literature and 
learning of ages past for ages yet to come. Brush and chisel and 
mosaic were enriching church and chapel, choir and refectory with 
the imperishable achievements of a renascent art. Philosophy was 
asserting itself. The Fathers had almost gone; the Schoolmen 
had almost come. During the swift and fervid years in which the 
life of Bernard was cast Anselm and Abelard thrust their names 
and speculations far into the history of thought. The Breton 
scholar pursued his impetuous career, leaving behind him, better 
for the healing of the world than all his speculations, the stained 
and sad but splendid spectacle of the betrayed and brilliant girl 
of Paris become the Abbess of the Paraclete, and that most spir- 
itual of the correspondence of passion, the Letters of Abelard and 
Heloise. In this age Bernard was born. His father was a com- 
fortable and patriotic knight of Fontaines, near Dijon, in Bur- 
gundy, who claimed a military career for the son. Bernard’s 
mother was one of those women who, in giving to the world great 
sons, prove themselves to be the gifts of God. She was a Susannah 
Wesley of the eleventh century, with the sternness of her later 
sister omitted. Having been prophetically warned in a dream 
that Bernard would be a signal champion of the truth, she dedi- 
cated him in his earliest infancy to her God and church. When 
the time of her departure was at hand, after last words which 
breathed her Christian victory and peace, her voice failed, and she 
slipped beyond the line between the twelfth century and eternity, 
making in silence the sign of the cross. Six sons there were, all 
worthy such a mother, though Bernard alone gave promise of 
religious genius. Looking out into a young man’s future he saw 
all roads open to him—learning, arms, trade. The sight dazzled, 
and he wavered in the glare but never quite forgot the consecra- 
tion by his mother. Going on a visit to one of the brothers who 
was then besieging an enemy’s castle, he was struck to the heart 
by a divine call, and turning aside into a little chapel by the road 
he dedicated himself, with tears, to a holy life. His brothers tried 
to dissuade him from his resolution, but six months later, when 
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he went to surrender himself to the monastic life, there were 
thirty in the party and all his brothers were among the number. 
Bernard was then twenty-two years old. 

The great monastery of Cluny was rich and inviting, popular 
and comfortable. The strictness of the Benedictine rule, which 
had marked it as the first regenerating influence in medieval 
monasticism, had been relaxed and there was much satisfaction to 
the flesh. It was the retreat as well of noblemen and minds of 
pious intent. It was not the retreat, however, for Bernard. He 
chose instead the obscure monastery of Citeaux, some twelve miles 
from Dijon. Here so severe and uncompromising was the observ- 
ance of the Benedictine rule, so stern were the regulations and so 
strict the discipline, that only twenty monks remained. The com- 
ing of Bernard and his twenty-nine companions brought new life 
to the almost forsaken abbey. Two years and a little more Bernard 
remained here, in so short a time ruining forever his health by the 
severity of his asceticism. Henceforth he bore about a body of 
death. He could not distinguish in taste between vinegar and oil. 
He could eat without distress only the scantiest of foods. He was 
sickly, and weak, and constantly in pain. A quaint contemporary 
describes him as a “lamb hitched to a plow.” 

In 1115 Bernard is sent with eleven fellow monks to found 
a new house. They travel for a hundred miles, in poverty and 
with severe labor, to reach a valley called the Valley of Worm- 
wood, because in years past it had been a veritable robbers’ haunt. 
Here, after toil greater than one’s powers of description, they 
make rough and barren enough quarters for themselves, subsisting 
on almost nothing, and saved from outright starvation by the un- 
expected gifts of newly made friends. The valley’s name is 
changed; it is no longer “Wormwood” but “Clear Valley,” or 
Clairvaux. From those rough and unpromising beginnings—hew- 
ing, burning, grubbing roots and breaking soil—with a severity 
of rule which matched the rudeness of its seat, the monastery grew 
until instead of its twelve men the Cistercians, as the order was 
named, numbered seven hundred monks within its walls, and it 
was but one of a hundred and sixty abbeys in its great system. 
Besides, Bernard had instituted the Knights Templar, whose 
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early chivalry and courage were flowers upon the ruder branch of 
feudal life. This monastery of Clairvaux grew rich in the things 
which make for mind and spirit. The letter of a young man 
who was a novitiate for a year before taking his vows is preserved 
to us. He writes of the monks, whom he watches closely : 


Some of them I understand to have been bishops,-others counts, or 
men eminent by other dignities and by great knowledge; some have been 
illustrious youth; but now, by the grace of God, all acceptation of persons 
being dead among them, by as much as any has thought himself higher in 
the world, by so much does he hold himself less than the least in this 
flock, and in all things more lowly. 


It is the spirit of Bernard which dominates and colors all the 
monastery’s life. He who became Pope Eugenius III went out 
from the stern old abbey with tears to take the chair of Peter, 
desiring the rather to remain in Clairvaux’s peace. Yet Bernard’s 
powers are almost immeasurable. Over his system of monasteries 
he ruled with an iron hand, though gentle as a woman’s. Refusing 
all honors, because of the humility of his spirit, he wielded from 
his humble cell powers larger than a Pontiff’s. When schism rent 
the church, and two elected Popes were striving each for recogni- 
tion to the rejection of the other, a council was called at Etampes 
to decide the vicarship of God. Cardinals, nobles, doctors, without 
a dissenting voice, laid the matter before the abbot of Clairvaux, 
and his single word, utterly undisputed, determined the issue and 
made the Pope known to history as Innocent II. Louis VII of 
France; Henry of Normandy, King of England; William, the 
brusque Duke of Aquitaine—these men and others like them 
bowed before him and broke beneath his will. He saved the 
Jews from massacre during the excitement of the second Crusade. 
Mobs fell to pieces when he spoke. Angered leaders were strangely 
quieted by his resistless force. He saw visions (perhaps this was 
a gift transmitted by his mother) and, following their leading, 
never found himself astray. He had at times the gift of prophecy, 
and only once were recriminations brought against a prophetic 
utterance of his. Taken all in all, he was the twelfth century’s 
man of destiny, the center of European statesmanship. Yet his 
life was as simple as a child’s. His word had a weight superior 
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to that of monarchs of either empire or church, but one of his 
earliest biographers writes, uncontradicted, that “the humility of 
his heart surpassed the majesty of his fame.” His humility was 
not humiliation. He rebukes Popes, by voice and letter, in lan- 
guage stern and uncompromising. To one avaricious for power 
he writes: “From neither poison nor sword do I so much dread 
danger to thee as from the love of rule.” Censuring Honorius, 
who has unjustly interfered in a matter between a French lord 
and his bishop, Bernard lets fly this shaft: “The honor of the 
church is wounded by Honorius.” 

What such a man is is determined by what he believes. Ber- 
nard, knowing the scandals and sins and shames of his church, 
seeing jealousy and simony and hypocrisy and pride in the vicars 
of Christ, nevertheless kept his own faith as clear as erystal, and 
“waited expectantly for the consolation of Israel.” He had a 
religious experience. The eleventh century Susannah had brought 
forth a twelfth century Wesley gifted according to the imperious 
and peculiar demands of his age. He was orthodox, yet with a 
warmth of devotion which transfigured all the dogmas he so 
devoutly held. Excrescences on the body of pure faith he sought 
diligently to remove. He opposed, for instance, the dogma of the 
immaculate conception, in a time of sweeping Mariolatry, because 
he saw no need for other divinity than Christ’s. Because of this 
passion for Jesus he is the more readily caught in the glamour of 
the crusading ideal, and is himself the great preacher of the second 
Crusade. So overwhelming is his appeal that a great company 
of lords and commons, bishops, nobles, the king and queen them- 
selves, swept away by his eloquence, cry out in one great voice, 
“Crosses! crosses!” and hurry to put on their pilgrim garments. 
In connection with his part in the second Crusade and his place 
in our Hymnal it is interesting to read that “indecent songs could 
no longer appear abroad.” In a sermon on Canticles 1. 13, he 
gives the secret of all his spiritual life. “And this,” he says, “is 
constantly my highest philosophy, to know Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” It sounds like a testimony in a Methodist class meect- 
ing. It is the keynote to all his singing. So we get his hymns, 
and specially that surpassing stanza: 





Our Hymnal’s Saint Bernards 


But what to those who find? Ah, this 
Nor tongue nor pen can show: 

The love of Jesus, what it is, 
None but his loved ones know. 


What a man he was! Aquinas, in the next century, calls him 
a vase of gold on account of his holiness, and a multitude of pearls 
because of the multiplicity of his virtues. Luther, who hated 
monks, having been one, called him the most God-fearing and 
pious monk. Voltaire, divorced from all religious sympathies, says 
of Bernard that he was able beyond all others to reconcile occupa- 
tion in the uproar of affairs with the austerity of life proper to 
his religious state, and further speaks of him as having attained a 
personal consideration surpassing in efficacy official authority. 
“He was the counselor of kings,” says Dr. Storrs, “and the con- 
science of Pontiffs, while the companion of the humblest of monks, 
because himself serving only the Lord.” Dr. Sohm, in his Out- 
lines of Church History, has analyzed him in this fashion: 


This man, who compelled the world to bow before the sovereign 
power of his intellect, found satisfaction for his own innermost being 
only when he forsook all worldly things that, in the midst of solitude, he 
might live for the contemplation of the divine love and for the rapture of 
communion with the Almighty alone. 


Amid the weeping of his monks he went home, with happy prayers 
and pious confidence, August 20, 1153. His bones are long since 
dust, and the Abbey of Clairvaux, suppressed during the French 
Revolution, has been an abbey of the past for above a hundred 
years. But for eight long centuries his figure, a giant’s, yet as 
gentle as a child, has stood upon the horizons of the world’s remem- 
brance the very incarnation of the saint. Dante, looking around 
a hundred and fifty years after his death, finds that Beatrice 
has left his side in the journey through the other world and that 
her place is taken by “a teacher revered,” Saint Bernard, upon 
whom the task devolves of presenting the poet to the Virgin. So 
literature enshrines him and art is ever busy with his visions. 
There is another Saint Bernard in the Hymnal; a figure dim 
where this Bernard of Clairvaux is clearly seen, a figure clothed 
in the haunting romance of uncertainty. This is true more espe- 
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cially for those who read English only. But, for all the dimness, 
this second Bernard has touched the lips of all generations and 
they will sing forever his golden song. 

If Clairvaux is the ideal of the Cistercians, the very symbol 
of severe monasticism, Cluny is the noblest type of the rich and 
cultured abbey. Both were organizations of the Benedictines. 
The Cluniaes built their monasteries always on hills, the Cister- 
cians occupied valleys. Each order centered around a chief abbey 
whose abbot was the overlord of all the cognate houses. So Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux is the head of the Cistercians and Clairvaux is 
the chief abbey; while Peter of Cluny is the head of all the 
Cluniaes, who in their turn take their name and model from 
Cluny itself. Cluny was among the hills of Saone et Loire, 
roughly speaking, about one hundred miles to the southeast of 
Clairvaux. It was a noble institution, its abbey church, till Saint 
Peter’s was built in Rome, being the largest in all Europe. The 
congregation of Cluniacs was founded in 909, and at its height it 
was the abbey head of two thousand monasteries. Great men were 
of its numbers, Gregory VII, Urban IJ, and Pascal IT going out 
of Cluny to rule the Church of Rome. Two hundred years older 
than Clairvaux, it was always more prominent as an abbey, though 
never a man of all the Cluniacs reached the real authority and 
position of Bernard of Clairvaux. In Cluny the first reformation 
of the Benedictines was begun, as appropriately at Clairvaux was 
inaugurated the second. But in the time of Bernard of Clairvaux 
the monks of Cluny were an easy-going company, and among the 
reliques of Saint Bernard is a stinging letter which he wrote to 
Cluny’s abbot rebuking him for the luxury of that ancient con- 
gregation. The monastery was disbanded in those troublesome 
times of 1790. The history of the abbey and its historical asso- 
ciations are of fascinating interest, but it is only mentioned here 
to introduce the other Saint Bernard, almost contemporary with 
the Cistercian, whose name also stands imperishable in our 
Hymnal, but, unlike his, is written on no great events. His figure 
is but a dim shape of romantic memory haunting the spectral 
walks and ruined cloisters of the splendid monastery, a singer 
famous beyond all others for the beauty of a single song. 
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Bernard of Clairvaux is a figure militant and commanding 
in uncounted stately deeds. This Bernard of Cluny wrote “The 
Celestial Country,” and that is all of whatever deeds he did for 
which the world really cares. In giving us this hymn he has 
enriched hymnody forever. We have in our Hymnal two hymns 
bearing his name, “Jerusalem the Golden” and “For Thee, O 
Dear, Dear Country.” They are excerpts from his one great song, 
excerpts abbreviated as well. One cannot describe the effect which 
follows the reading of the poem. Translations are very faulty 
but the effect lingers even with them. Dr. Neale, whose transla- 
tion is the one used in our Hymnal, says of his work: “My own 
translation is so free as to be little more than an imitation.” 
Bernard himself has said, reviewing his noble poem: “Unless the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding had been with me and flowed 
on upon so difficult a meter, I could not have composed so long a 
work.” The “so difficult a meter,” of which he speaks is the 
rhyming dactylic hexameter, which in the Latin, in which lan- 
guage, of course, the poem was originally written, is a very 
sonorous and beautiful movement. It has not been imitated suc- 
cessfully. Dr. Duffield, the hymnologist, has a translation in 
which the meter is preserved, but it would be more than poetic 
license which would accept the result as real poetry. One cannot 
read the entire hymn in Neale’s translation and not be strangely 
won by its subtle sweetness and the ineffable pathos of the unknown 
but yearning heart whose every pulse is rhythmic in its melody. 
When and how and where and in what conditions the old monk 
wrote it we shall not know. He was surely not one of those lux- 
urious brothers whose public renunciations of the world had won 
for them all the comforts of the worldly and idle flesh. Among 
them he was, but of a different world. His citizenship was in 
heaven. From the gardens of old Cluny he must have passed in 
spirit to the paradise of God, and from the crypts and cells and 
cloisters and the stately abbey church his vision swept the heights 
where they need no temple, neither the light of the sun; and so in 
patience and quiet confidence, and with a yearning which of itself 
must ever be a prophecy of certain peace, he wrote these deathless 
verses of the perfect land. 
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In the Metropolitan Gallery in New York city there is a 
small canvas that holds the picture of a wife sitting in a pillowed 
chair, her face lined and unbeautiful, yet strangely lustrous in 
the shadowy light of approaching death. Beside her, with a grief 
upon his features only strong men show, her husband sits, watch- 
ing with her the setting sun. All the heartache of broken homes 
and desolate loves is in the picture and its title, “Jerusalem the 
Golden.” Seeing it in either fact or fancy one thinks of this 
dim old monk among the crypts of ancient Cluny and can almost 
hear him singing softly, as he looks through oriel windows to the 


west: 
And now we fight the battle, but then shall wear the crown 
Of pure and everlasting and passionless renown. 
For now we watch and struggle, and now we live by hope, 
And Zion in her anguish with Babylon must cope. 
But He whom now we trust in shall then be seen and known, 
And they who know and see Him shall have Him for their own. 


Ss ms onamnamias oe 





The Gijt of Tongues 


Arr. [X.—THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


Nor long ago the writer met within one week four very ex- 
treme interpretations of Christianity. He was first thrown into 
contact with an aged preacher—eighty-two years old—of the 
Seventh Day Adventists. Together with their well-known views 
concerning the Sabbath Day he advanced some amazing proposi- 
tions, all of which were assented to by his two companions who 
were of the same faith: All flesh as an article of diet was to be 
eschewed because, being under a special curse of God, all animal 
life has become so corrupt that the average life of beasts is grow- 
ing shorter. People become like what they eat, and that is the 
reason for the sordid life of man as well as his lack of longevity. 
He quoted the text: “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption,” giving as 
his exegesis that, the corruption being in the blood, as a matter 
of course it could not inherit incorruption, but bone and sinew 
could: an ingenious and edifying explanation surely! 

Perhaps it was the next evening that a stranger in the con- 
gregation, who had been present two or three times previously, 
handed the pastor a letter, the following being exact quotations 
—even punctuation and spelling being reproduced : 

I dont believe that sunday ought to be used at all the word in the 
pulpit are out of it and where did that word sunday com from? ans. 
This correspondent urged to introduce psalm-singing in the 
church, saying, 

Now you know in your own heart there isn’t a man on earth that can 
be saved by music and do you think is commanded by God Almighty in 
the church. You can’t praise God with horns and organs and violins. I 
want to say that this ormeamean doctrine will be stamped out, the 


revelations calls it wondering after the beast that means the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


His elosing is truly most annihilating: 


How shall they call on him whom they not believed and how shall 
they believe on him whom they have not heard and shall they hear 
without a preacher how shall they preach excepted they be saved. 
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After that I am supposed, in the language of the immortal Irish- 
man, to be “not dead, but spacheless.” 

Two days later, being in some haste, I dropped into a small 
barber shop conveniently near. The loquacious barber discovered 
my calling and at once proceeded to convert me to Eddyism. [ 
escaped as soon as I could, but the last I saw of that barber he was 
standing in his shop door frantically waving a comb, tobacco 
juice running out of both corners of his mouth, proclaiming the 
while: “There is no such thing as matter.” 

Fortunate indeed is he who does not meet with religious 
cranks. One day a man said: “I believe God is in everything, 
for everything is God. I don’t eat meat because the Bible says, 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ and one must kill to eat meat.” Then waxing 
warm in his argument he exclaimed: “Why, there is as much 
of God in that little fly on the table there as in me!” That is the 
only time I ever agreed with a religious crank. It was at this 
same time that a devout lady told her pastor that she could always 
tell when one attempted to deceive her by the revelation of the 
Holy Spirit, suggesting that when her pastor became sufficiently 
advanced in spiritual things this gift of the Spirit would be his. 
That very same day a man said he had seen people who had the 
gift of tongues, imparted by the Spirit. He himself was seeking 
after this gift, and thought the churches whose preachers did not 
preach this as the present privilege of believers were not pos- 
sessed of a full gospel. 

There is much of significance in all this. Religious sanity, 
balance in religion, clear thinking, and wholesomeness in spiritual 
life, should not and need not be divorced from ordinary church 
life. The significant thing about it all is that many people believe 
these things. Dowieism, Spiritualism, Eddyism may be exotic, 
but are illustrative of that universal trait in human character 
which produced Montanism, Millerism, and the Holy Rollers of 
our day. Professor E. W. Scripture, formerly director of the 
Yale Psychological Laboratory, mentions the names of men emi- 
nent in science, members of the professorial body of some of the 
world’s famous universities, who are adherents of Spiritualism 
even in some of its grosser forms. Bishop Fallows in Chicago and 
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his brethren in Boston, with their so-called “Religious Therapeu- 
ties’ —an effort to cure functional diseases by means of Christian 
psychology—these but bear witness to the imperative demand that 
error be combated (for it will not be laughed out of courts), whole- 
someness be preserved, and religion be kept sane. 

What was the gift of tongues? That the New Testament 
church was possessed of that which is called the gift of tongues can- 
not be denied except on the assumption that the early Christians 
thought they possessed this gift but were mistaken. In the doubt- 
ful appendix to the Gospel of Mark it is said of those who believe, 
“They shall speak with new tongues.” This passage is in such 
doubt as to its genuineness and authenticity as to be of little or no 
value. In the second chapter of Acts we are told that when those 
in the upper room were filled with the Holy Spirit they “began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” It 
is furthermore related that the people from different countries 
heard and understood them speak in their own tongue, that is, 
in their own language, and that they were declaring “the mighty 
works of God.” We are forced to conclude that they spoke in the 
dialects of the countries from which these people came, probably 
in each case some dialect of Aramaic, Hebrew, or possibly Greek, 
though not necessarily confined to those languages. It is also 
plain that they spoke an intelligible message: declaring the won- 


derful works of God. The next important passage concerning 
the gift of tongues is the account of Cornelius’s conversion, in the 


tenth chapter of Acts. At this time the Holy Spirit came on all 
of them who heard Peter speak, and they all, Cornelius included, 
spoke with tongues and magnified God. When Peter gave an ac- 
count of this at Jerusalem he said that the “Holy Spirit fell on 
them, even as on us at the beginning.” In this case, too, it would 
seem that they magnified God by declaring his works in intelligible 
speech in the dialects or languages of the people present. There 
is but one alternative, and that is the one forced upon us by a 
consideration of the gift of tongues in the church at Corinth. A 
study of chapters 12-14 of First Corinthians reveals: 


1. That there are diversities of gifts, but one Spirit. 
2. That there are kinds of tongues (verse 28, chapter 12). 
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3. That the gift of tongues is relatively, next to interpretation, the least 
important gift of the Spirit. 
4. That (14. 2) he that speaketh in a tongue speaketh unto God; but in 
the spirit he speaketh mysteries—for his own edification (14. 4). 
5. Unless there be an interpreter the church does not understand and is 
not edified. 
6. That tongues are for a sign to the unbelieving (14. 22). 
. If all speak with tongues, and there come in men unlearned or unbe- 
lieving, will they not say ye are mad? 
. And finally, let those who have the gift of tongues take turns in 
speaking, except when there is no interpreter; in which case the gift 
is not to be used. Silence is to be maintained (14. 27, 28). 


From these important statements concerning tongues we de- 
duct at least two kinds: 1. There is the gift of tongues at Pente- 
cost, when Jewish believers were filled with the Holy Spirit and 
miraculously endowed with the power to speak in dialects foreign 
to their education and training, that is, temporarily. This same 
manifestation, or kind of tongue, came upon those at the house of 
Cornelius at the inauguration of the gospel among the Gentiles. 
There is an appropriateness in this easily recognized. 2. Another 
kind of tongue is simply religious ecstasy—the power to say 
“Hallelujah” when in the Spirit. In this connection I can do no 
better than to quote the Rev. Marcus Dods, who says: “It must, 
however, be said that the common opinion of scholars is that the 
gift of tongues did not consist in ability to speak a foreign lan- 
guage, even temporarily, but in an exalted frame of mind which 
found expression in sounds or words belonging to no human lan- 
guage. What was thus uttered has been compared to the ‘merry, 
unmeaning shouts of boyhood, getting rid of exuberant life, utter- 
ing in sound a joy for which manhood has no words.’” That is to 
say, except in the two cases mentioned—Pentecost, and at the 
house of Cornelius—the gift of tongues was nothing more than 
religious ecstasy. As for all the rest, it was a delusion. Paul so 
recognized it. The gift of tongues was a sign to the unbeliever 
only when some intelligible message was spoken, either in his own 
dialect by men otherwise ignorant of it, as at Pentecost, or by 
being interpreted. The gift of interpretation fits very well into 
all this: “These ecstatic cries or exclamations were not always 
understood, either by the person uttering them or by anyone else. 
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So that there was always a risk of such utterance being considered 
either as the ravings of lunatics or, as in the first instance, the 
thick and inarticulate mutterings of drunkards. But sometimes 
there was present a person in the same key of feeling, whose spirit 
vibrated to the note struck by the speaker,” and he was able to 
interpret his mood and spirit. “For as music can only be inter- 
preted by one who has a feeling for music, and as the inarticulate 
language of tears or sighs or groans can be comprehended by a 
sympathetic soul, so the tongues could be interpreted by those 
whose spiritual state corresponded to that of the gifted person.” 
Paul commands silence in the absence of such interpreter partly 
because of the rich opportunity for fraud and partly because 
such a manifestation gives occasion of stumbling to unbe- 
lievers. That has been the attitude of most of Christianity’s great 
spiritual leaders, who have always deprecated such manifestations, 
as did John Wesley in England, and Francis Asbury in America, 
in the presence of similar psychical manifestations. That the Holy 
Spirit was given at the beginning of the Christian movement in 
connection with the resurrection, and given with miraculous signs, 
may be admitted and defended ; that these signs should be so given 
is to be expected, but as for the rest it is best defined as religious 
ecstasy—or ecstatic speech—and “pious fraud.” 

“There is no clear evidence of tongues as a religious phenom- 
enon anterior to New Testament times. Ecstatic utterances appear 
to have occurred in some forms of Old Testament prophecy, but no 
mention is made of tongues as a feature of them. Even in heathen 
religions, as Saint Paul hints, there are analogous phenomena 
which it was necessary to remember in the attempt to discern the 
true work of the Holy Spirit. This suggests that profound reli- 
gious excitement, to whatever cause it may be due, tends to find 
expression in abnormal utterance.” That Paul or other of the 
disciples ever went about preaching in the various languages of 
the earth without first acquiring them in the ordinary manner is 
to be stoutly denied; that anyone ever did so is equally untrue. 
The early church, even in New Testament times, possessed no such 
gift of tongues—not even an occasional speech in a new tongue. 
On the authority of such chutch fathers as Ireneus and Chrysos- 
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tom the church of their day possessed it not. And never since 
then has such a gift been known. Religious ecstasy or ecstatic 
utterance has been a frequent phenomenon of the church, as in 
the case of the Montanists of the second century of the early 
Quakers, and even in the development of Methodism. It is beyond 
our purpose to discuss these things, but to cite them as being 
similar, if not identical, with the gift of tongues in the New 
Testament. Mysticism teaches much that is good, but unchecked 
has wrought evil by producing an unwholesome type of religious 
character, disorganized the working Christian forces, and brought 
Christianity into contempt. Mr. W. T. Ellis, who made the world 
tour of inspection of the various missionary enterprises of the 
churches, has given utterance to statements which, to say the least, 
are startling. He is quoted as saying: “These girls were pleading 
for a visitation of the Spirit of God for India; the Spirit of God 
had come to them with the spirit of intercessory prayer, and some 
of these girls who did not understand English were praying in 
English; some of the girls who did not understand Greek were 
praying in Greek; some of them were praying in Hebrew; some 
of them were praying in tongues that no man can interpret. I 
do not know what it means; the facts are there. I testify to 
them.” It would be very interesting to ask Mr. Ellis if he recog- 
nizes Greek and Hebrew when he hears these languages spoken. 
Mr. Ellis suggested that “God is revealing himself to the poor and 
ignorant and the heathen as he revealed himself on the day of 
Pentecost.” But that, even granting the facts to be precisely as he 
described them, that is just exactly what God is not doing. Jesus 
Christ when on earth consistently refused to use divine power 
merely to work wonders, and it is inconceivable that the great God 
would do so now in such a way as this, which has no relation to 
any conceivable good. We may be pardoned if we refuse to believe 
the facts to be as reported. We approve the statement in the 
Presbyterian Standard challenging the correctness of the alleged 
facts: 


We may say for ourselves that we have no zeal in behalf of skep- 
ticism. The idea of genuine pentecostal miracles is not in the least re- 
pellent to us. But at the mouth of two or three witnesses shall every 
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word be established. It would seem to be only fair in a case of this 
kind to have confirmatory testimony from some of our numerous mission- 
aries in India. 


Upon reading Mr. Ellis’ speech I addressed a letter of inquiry to 
Bishop Thoburn and received the following reply: 


No, I never met with any case such as you describe. At Portland, 
Oregon, I met a few persons who professed to talk in strange tongues, but 
they were not intelligible. I incline to the opinion that under certain 
conditions some persons can repeat words which they do not understand 
provided someone is present who knows the language, but practically the 
gift is of no use. No one preaches, or even talks, in strange tongues. 
They can only repeat something which they have heard. 


Missionary 8S. C. Todd, of the Bible Missionary Society, is re- 
ported to have made investigations in the missions of China, 
Japan, and India with reference to deluded persons who have 
gone out to those places thinking that their gift of tongues was 
a language with which they could speak to the people. He reports 
concerning a certain Mr. McIntosh, who went to China for this 
purpose, that he and his wife not only failed but have admitted 
their failure. While in Japan he met a party of about one dozen 
missionaries from the state of Washington similarly deluded. He 
says: “They admitted to me their inability, and I saw it with 
my own eyes.” In the same way others failed in both India and 
China. He remarks that there is “need of a sober looking at 
things in America,” and utters the warning that, when the in- 
evitable failure comes, these people are in danger of settling down 
to a life of revulsion to all the supernatural in religion, or to 
idleness, or, worse still, drifting into sin. 

If we would advance the cause of religion, all true elements 
of the Christian faith must be preserved. While large freedom 
must be accorded to the individual mind and conscience, hurtful 
interpretations of the spiritual life ought to be combated, not by 
way of stirring up opposition but to preserve and advance the true 
work of God among men. Unchecked liberalism, unbridled emo- 
tionalism, ignorant ranting, though pious, produces vagaries that 
frequently lead to disastrous consequences. Many have made ship- 
wreck of domestic bliss, physical health, and the religious life 
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because of the teachings of Eddyism. A prominent schoolman 
and a devoted minister of the gospel embraced Dowieism, and now 
both of them, together with many more, are sadder, if not wiser, 
The logical result of these unwholesome forms of religion is that 
at the last the rudely awakened soul is thrown into confusion and 
despair while the unbelieving are tempted to repudiate religion 
altogether. It is very unfortunate that those organizations of Chris. 
tians which have for their primary object the emphasis of the 
work of the Holy Spirit should so often feel called upon to empha- 
size such things as the gift of tongues. Better no special emphasis 
of the doctrines of the Holy Spirit than to be thrown into spiritual 
Babel by such emotional and superstitious forms of religion. 
Going on to perfection ought not and need not be thus embar- 
rassed. Another reflection forces itself upon us: “There are 
diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” “No man can say, Jesus 
is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit.” That is Paul’s proposition upon 
which he bases his discussion of this subject. It is wrong to make 
any one phase of the Holy Spirit or of religion the test as to 
membership in the church or the standard of confession, save only 
discipleship to the Lord Jesus Christ. He who is a disciple, 
loyal to him in life, is so through the Holy Spirit. 

Again, we are exhorted to desire earnestly the greater gifts, 
to desire earnestly spiritual gifts. These are, subjectively con- 
sidered, faith, hope, and love. These three are the abiding graces 
of the Spirit of God in a man’s soul. That one is not Spirit led, 
whatever else he may be, who follows after will-o’-the wisp doc- 
trines that lead him to accept the wildest vagaries and repudiate 
the church; for the baptism of the Holy Spirit is a baptism of 
common sense, resulting in a quickening of mental and moral per- 
ceptions. Hence the significance of the promise, “He shall guide 
you into all truth.” 





The Passing of “Reuben’ 


Arr. X. THE PASSING OF “REUBEN” 


“Tue man with a hoe” has become “The man on a throne.” 
Markham misinterpreted the great painting of Millet. The artist 
was a better seer than the poet. The hoe is not an emblem of the 
crushing of man down to the level of his “brother ox,” but it 
stands for the means whereby he has lifted himself above the level 
of the ox, and to planes infinitely higher. It is not a badge of 
degradation but an emblem of liberty. By it he has not been 
dragged down from the regal rights inherent in manhood, but with 
it he has toiled upward. The pathetic figure of the old man, bent 
with the weight of toil on his shoulders, does not appeal to us for 
sympathy because of the condition into which he has fallen but for 
that out of which he is arising. The picture of the “man with a 
hoe” is not that of a man being pressed downward, but of a man 
rising upward. 

The tiller of the soil has made wonderful advancement in his 
implements of toil and in the conditions of his life within the past 
generation. Modern improvements have taken the drudgery en- 
tirely away from farm work. The farmer nowadays does every- 
thing with machinery, and as a result he tills a much larger area 
of ground than formerly, producing a greater income, and withal 
he has more time for leisure. Consequently, he has the means to 
procure for himself and his family more of the material comforts 
of life and better opportunities for mental and spiritual culture. 
Increased prosperity on the farm has narrowed the difference be- 
tween the urban and the rural populations, if, indeed, it has not 
eliminated it altogether. This difference was once quite distinct. 
It was formerly considered that to live in the country was to suffer 
the deprivation of all the refinements and most of the conveniences 
that add to the enjoyment of life, and to be condemned to dullness 
and ennui. The typical farmer of the former day was a long- 
whiskered, awkward-looking nondescript, with cowhide boots on his 
feet and hayseed in his hair. When he went to town he stared 
at the sights, and walked in the middle of the streets because he 
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did not know what the sidewalks were for. He was utterly igno- 
rant of the ways of the folks in town, and everybody made fun of 
him. In short, he was what the humorists call a “Reuben,” and 
he could not hide the fact. Almost everybody can remember the 
country cousin and his “backwoods” appearance and manner, but 
nobody has seen him lately. What has become of him? He seems 
to have completely vanished from the stage of action, and the 
places that once knew him know him now no more. You may 
walk the streets in a vain search for him; he comes no more to the 
city even on circus days or féte days. You may visit the rural 
precincts where once he flourished in all his innocent and uncouth 
glory, but you will never find him. He is gone. The “hayseed,” 
the “greenhorn,” the “country Reuben,” with his whiskbroom 
whiskers and hickory shirt, has departed. In his place has come 
the intelligent and up-to-date farmer. He wears as good clothes 
and is as well acquainted with the conveniences and luxuries of 
life as his brother in town. He has a good house to live in, with 
telephone and electric lights, waterworks, steam heat, and bath- 
rooms. He has a blooded driving team in his stable, and a fine 
surrey in which to take-his family to town and to church. All his 
stock, even to the noisome chanticleer, is high-bred or thorough- 
bred. He is as well groomed as anybody, and there is never a 
straw between his teeth or a hayseed in his hair. He is familiar 
with the ways of the world, and he is the butt of nobody’s joke 
when he goes to the city. The “country Jake” has no existence 
today save in the “funnygraphs” of the newspapers and in the 
mind of the stage humorist. 

Several things have contributed to the “passing of the 
Reuben” and to the coming of the new type of farmer. One of 
them is our system of graded schools in the country. The means 
of a good primary education have been brought within the reach 
of everybody. As a result we have developed the most intelligent 
class of common people the world has ever known. We have no 
ignorant proletariat in the country districts. If such an element 
exists, it is not to be found inhabiting hill and plain; it must be 
confined to the populous centers. Like unwholesome germs which 
cannot live in the light of the sun, ignorance vanishes from our 
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fields and prairies. The farmer’s home is no longer the dull and 
uninteresting place it may once have been. It has conveniences 
and luxuries, and, what is of more importance, it has a supply 
of the essentials of mental existence and growth. It has the daily 
paper, some of the best magazines, and at least some good books. 
And it has come to pass that our most intelligent and cultured 
large class of citizens is the farming population. Another factor 
in the evolution of the farmer, and, possibly, the most powerful 
single one, is the improvement of farm machinery. Within the 
memory of middle-aged men all farm work was drudgery. It 
called for a great deal of muscular force and not much brain. 
The invention of a harvesting machine by Cyrus McCormick 
marked a new era in farming. That invention was the forerunner 
of countless others that have wrought noiselessly and peaceably an 
emancipation infinitely greater than the emancipation of the 
blacks, accomplished amid the noise and eclat of war at the peril 
of the nation. The countless armies of the tillers of the soil have 
been liberated from the yoke of drudgery and physical labor and 
enabled to multiply their service at least tenfold. Not only that, 
but the increased facility for agricultural operations afforded by 
modern farming machinery makes ample harvests certain through- 
out the world and banishes effectually forever from the mind of 
man the fear of famine, a fear that has never ceased to haunt 
the race from its earliest existence until within the present genera- 
tion. There is searcely a single operation upon the farm but what 
is performed by special machinery which has been invented or 
improved within the last dozen years, and which enables one man 
to do the work that required several a few years ago. Hay is 
cut, raked, loaded on wagons, and put in the mow or stack by 
machinery. Small grain is sown, harvested, threshed, and sacked 
by machinery. Corn is planted, cultivated two rows at a time, har- 
vested, shelled, and sacked by machinery. Potatoes are cut, 
planted, cultivated, dug, cleaned, graded, and sacked for market 
by machinery. Cows are milked, the cream is separated from the 
milk, and the butter is made by machinery. Indeed, the modern 
farmer must be a machinist of no mean grade to properly operate 
his farm. His grade of intelligence must be high in order to 
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understand and appreciate the intricacies of the machinery re- 
quired in his business. When he treats himself to an automobile, 
as many farmers do nowadays, he does not need a chauffeur to 
run it for him, but being at home with all sorts of machinery and 
engines he knows his autocar for a mere plaything. 

Another factor in the transformation of the farmer is scien- 
tific agriculture. The department of agriculture at Washington, 
the various agricultural colleges and experiment stations have 
brought the very best brain to bear upon the problems of the farm 
—the improvement of the grains and stock and the maintaining 
and fertilization of soils—and there has been developed a high 
degree of intelligence on all these vital subjects. The farmer has 
found it necessary to possess an alert brain in order to keep abreast 
of the times. He is supplied with the best agricultural literature 
in books and periodicals, he has organized institutes for the dis- 
semination of knowledge, and he has availed himself of the in- 
structions of the agricultural colleges by taking regular courses in 
special subjects and by attending the short courses and summer 
schools. He has discovered that he can multiply his profits by 
intelligently conserving the fertility of the soil, by the rotation of 
crops, by improving the breed of his stock, by building up the 
character of his seed corn, by the growing of clover and alfalfa, 
by understanding the feeding values of proteids and carbohydrates, 
and a hundred and one other things that his forebears never 
dreamed of. And so it has come to pass that the farmer of today 
is simply compelled to have a trained mind, for there is no 
business in all the world that requires more brains than his. 
What with a knowledge of the chemistry of soils, the chemistry of 
foods, the evolution of plants and animals, the drift of the 
markets, the technique of machinery, he certainly has score for 
the various facets of a many-sided mind if any man has. Certain 
social and spiritual changes have attended this transformation of 
the farmer, this passing of the “Reuben” of the humorist. Among 
them may be mentioned the present tendency of bright boys to stay 
on the farm. The old-time drudgery drove many a boy away from 
home, but that drudgery is no more. The poverty and cheerless- 
ness of many country homes induced numbers of boys to go away 
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where they hoped to find better surroundings, but country homes 
are no longer marked with poverty and cheerlessness. The feeling 
that the work of a farm did not give proper scope for the use 
of a big brain was the excuse of many to seek activity in the 
professions, but nowadays it is beginning to be understood that 
brains may find plenty of scope, and emolument as well, on the 
farm, and so much of that constant flow of talent from the farm 
to the city is stopped. The great agricultural schools are crowded 
with the finest of our young men, the very sort of fellows that 
a few years ago filled the schools of medicine, law, and theology. 
The church is feeling this condition in the scarcity of young men 
knocking at the doors of her ministry. Recruits for the cloth have 
always come largely from the country boys. The larger intel- 
lectual life of the ministry has undoubtedly been one of the in- 
ducements offered to the mind of ambitious youth. But this no 
longer exists. The agriculturist’s life today is, from the intel- 
lectual standpoint, as broad as any. The scarcity of ministerial 
candidates is at least partly due to the transformation of the 
farmer. It may be that this paucity of theological students, so 
much lamented in some quarters, is providential: it certainly is 
one result of modern progress anyway. If it shall result in the 
forced federation of some of the too-numerous churches in order 
to secure ministerial supply, it will assuredly be a blessing. 
Another feature of this change is the passing of the country 
church. Throughout the Central West the country church is 
gradually dying. It is not uncommon to see a large country church 
in a thickly settled community entirely abandoned. At first 
thought this is apt to appear an alarming fact, and some people 
are very much concerned about it. But it is just one of the 
things incident to the evolution of the farmer. Time was when 
there was a distinct line of demarcation between the dweller in 
town and the dweller in the country. The folks in town were 
better dressed than the country folks, they were better read, and 
had different tastes. They moved in different intellectual and 
social circles. The country folks did not feel at home among the 
people in town. They had no carriages to drive to town in, and 
they felt awkward and out of place whenever they went to church 
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there. Consequently, they built their own churches in the country, 
and had their own preachers and their own services. But with the 
improvement in the mental and material condition of the farmer 
that line of demarcation has disappeared, and everywhere urban 
and rural populations mingle with ease and without distinction. 
The farmer has his team of driving horses and his carriage. He 
likes to drive three or four miles to town to church of a Sunday 
morning. The church in town is better organized than his church 
in the country, the pulpit is a little better supplied, the congrega- 
tion is larger, and the inspiration a little stronger, and so he allows 
the church on the hill to be closed while he worships in town, feel- 
ing meanwhile that there has been gain to himself and family 
rather than loss. 





The Minister in His Study 


Arr. XI—THE MINISTER IN HIS STUDY 


In his last great commission to his disciples our Lord said, 
“Go . . . preach.” As Methodist ministers we recognize this 
as our vocation. Others may place emphasis on the pastoral office ; 
we prefer to be designated “preacher in charge.” Others may 
speak of their ecclesiastical buildings as “meeting houses,” or 
churches; the old appellation sanctioned by long usage is good 
enough for us, namely, “preaching places.” Ministers of other 
communions, not less devoted than we are, may think their com- 
mission is to reach the human heart through the medium of an 
ornate ritual, and by developing the holiest and best in humanity 
through esthetic forms of worship; we feel that our high calling 
is to preach the Word; that our first business is to declare the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. Our fundamental conception of a 
minister’s work is that of preaching. Everything else is sub- 
sidiary to this. Ministers with other conceptions of their calling 
may have seant use for a study, but to us it is an imperative neces- 
sity. If we are to preach, and especially to this age, we must 
“study” to show ourselves approved workmen that need not to be 
ashamed. The minister in his study is the same individual as 
when he stands in the pulpit. A clear apprehension of this fact 
decides a good many points with regard to his study. If he be a 
preacher in the pulpit, he will not be a mere intellectual con- 
noisseur out of it, frittering his time away in idly and selfishly 
sampling intellectual sweetmeats and the vain conceits of the vast 
horde of speculative dreamers. If he be dominated by the right 
ideal of preaching, his study will not be the mere forum of ad- 
vanced thought, nor will it simply be the den of the recluse, a 
place primarily for introspection and meditation. The study of 
the Methodist preacher is where he sharpens his tools, where he 
gets his thoughts clarified and his convictions deepened, and where 
he fashions discourses to meet living issues and changing condi- 
tions; discourses that fit the necessities of all his hearers. In 
order to do this successfully he must needs heed the apostolic advice 
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and “give attendance to reading,” for “reading maketh a full 
man.” 

The preacher needs books. How to get them, in these days 
of the heightened standard of living without the corresponding 
increase in the average salary, is a great problem. One suggested 
solution is a ministerial exchange—a circulating library. Books 
we must have. The preacher needs the warmth of other minds to 
cause the sap of innate ideas to flow. To touch many people he 
must be a man of many ideas, and hence his reading must cover 
diverse fields of literature; not to walk less with God, and study 
the Book less, but to walk more with the sun-crowned men through 
whom we are familiar with the great in action and the pure in 
thought. The most cunning artificer is a failure without his tools, 
and the preacher, even though he be a man of the most splendid 
and original parts, cannot long maintain himself without the stim- 
ulus of contact with other minds. If he attempt it, the fate of 
the silkworm will surely be his. He must read, however, not only 
for intellectual quickening, like the priming of an ancient pump, 
but in order to gather information. That word is etymologically 
suggestive: it means a taking form in the mind, the symmetrical 


arrangement of facts, facts that are crystallized, and built into 
form and proportion. The strong man in any department of life 
is the informed man—the man who knows. Emerson has said that 
“he will always be heard who knows most about the subject in 


” 


hand.” A minister may be tolerated in the pulpit who is less 
informed than the majority of his congregation, but he can scarcely 
be influential in any high sense. Perhaps few are deficient in the 
quantity read. What is needed is not more but better, or, at least, 
the reading to better purpose. The multiplication of interesting 
and, indeed, fascinating magazine literature tends to make our 
reading desultory. The number and variety of the topics served 
up for our mental delectation tend to load down the mind with a 
mass of undigested ideas and bring about a kind of intellectual 
dyspepsia most enervating to the mind—a condition of mental 
atrophy unfavorable to the assimilation of facts or the attainment 
of profound conviction. If its extensiveness is prejudicial to its 
intensiveness, it follows that those whose time and whose mental 
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acumen are a limited quantity need to hesitate before accepting 
the advice to know something of everything and everything of 
something. We admire the diligence, but have no disposition to 
copy the example, of the brother who read from A to Z in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and after having devoured the thirty 
volumes tackled the Standard Dictionary in the same way. The 
only salvation from shallowness for most of us is to narrow the 
stream; or, at least, to so condense and systematize it as not to 
confuse the mind. The best results can be had by adopting, and 
religiously carrying out, some modest but catholic course of read- 
ing without thinking simply of its homiletical value. To become a 
sermon machine is to commit spiritual suicide. The real aim of 
preaching is not the salvation of the sermon but the salvation of 
souls. 

Again, it is well to remember that each age of the Christian 
era has been characterized by a germinal idea, and that this is 
the sociological age. It may not be practicable to make a special 
study of every subject that has interesting, or even vital, bearing 
upon the effectiveness of the preaching, but the preacher ought at 
least to be a specialist in sociological matters. In this transition 
period every man needs to take his bearings and be fully persuaded 
in his own mind as to the right or wrong of prevalent social con- 
ditions and doctrines. It will certainly never do to expose our- 
selves to the charge of “other-worldliness” or indifference. The 
masses have a righteous contempt for platitudes. Mr. Facing- 
both-ways is the character they abominate. Consistency is born 
of convictions and a thoroughly Christian spirit; and as Lowell 
has so beautifully said: 


He’s true to God who’s true to man. 
Wherever wrong is done, 

To the humblest, to the weakest, 
"Neath the all-beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; 
And they are slaves most base 

Whose love of right is for themselves, 
And not for all their race. 


One other thing is characteristic of these times, and must be 
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noted, namely, the scientific spirit and method. Its value in the 
purely intellectual sphere should willingly be recognized. To do 
otherwise would put the preacher out of touch with the reading 
part of his congregation. A wise use of the latest scientific deduc- 
tions and discoveries in illustrating spiritual truth will add interest 
and impart that up-to-dateness that people expect. But in the 
realn of the spiritual it is well not to be infatuated by the scientific 
spirit. God cannot be reduced to a syllogism. A God whose ways 
can be perfectly understood and whose actions can be scientifically 
demonstrated is something less than the Infinite Being whom our 
hearts adore. Any spirit that proposes to dispense entirely with 
the miraculous should be followed with caution. The higher 
criticism is the result, in matters religious, of the scientific spirit 
and method. It is having a great vogue. Its spirit seems to be 
too captious and irreverent and its tendency away from the old 
paths in which those who walk find peace to their souls. Its 
votaries seem too pedantic, its fruit too much like the apples of 
Sodom. It offers too alluring a temptation in the direction of 
intellectual pride and worldliness. It seems to have no very close 
affinity for that spirituality which redeems men from their car- 
nality. It is too mundane. Probably most Methodist preachers 
look upon it with suspicion. The critics are not through quarrel- 
ing among themselves; it will be well to await further develop- 
ments, and until the pendulum has attained its equilibrium con- 
tinue holding tenaciously to the fundamentals of Christianity and 
sounding a positive note in preaching. 

The preacher’s study is the place where books are analyzed 
and labeled, and where theologies, whether old or new, are tested 
by their fruits. Everything legitimately belongs in the study that 
redeems the preacher from narrowness of vision, widens his mental 
horizon, and gives him catholic sympathies; everything that feeds 
the flame of a Godlike hatred of sin and wrong, as well as every- 
thing that increases the warmth and glow of his love for the 
things that are true, honest, lovely, and of good report. Poetry and 
the best fiction ought to have an undisputed place there, minister- 
ing as they do to the cultivation of the imagination. A preacher 
without imagination is a member of the dry-as-dust fraternity. 
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All great preachers have been imaginative, painting pictures in 
words, playing upon the emotions of their auditors through the 
imagination, and leading them to high and noble action. Another 
powerful tonic to the imagination—though it may here seem a 
digression—is contact with nature in her sublime and beautiful 
forms. It were worth while to defer a vacation for several years 
if only in that way the unique sensations of an ocean voyage can be 
afforded. Those who go down to the sea in ships, these see the 
works of the Lord and his wonders in the deep. The vastness, 
the wildness, the loneliness of the old ocean marvelously stimulate 
and enrich the imagination, and the cooling influence of the soft 
sea breeze will be felt in many a sermon, freshening and sweeten- 
ing our message to hearts that are weary “like the waft of an 
angel’s wing.” And it were worth the denial of half a dozen 
ordinary vacations to be able to take a trip to the mountains, 
cloud-capped and majestic, and listen to the thrilling music of the 
pines as it is heard in the darkness of a midnight gale. Those 
who have lived within the magic shadow of the mountains some- 
times sigh for the inspiration of their greatness. When the king 
asked Ole Bull, the wizard of the violin, where he caught the 
rapturous tones which he brought out of his instrument, the musi- 
cian replied: “I caught them, your majesty, from the mountains 
of Norway.” He had climbed the mountain and had listened to 
the bellowing storm. He had heard the thunder as it reverberated 
from crag to crag in awful grandeur. He had heard the midnight 
litany of the cascades, as it entered into his soul and awakened 
into responsiveness the slumbering angel of song. Verily, the 
poet utters the truth when he says, 


To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms she speaks 
A various language— 


A language which it is our privilege to understand in all its deep 
significance, and the interpretation of which will add a most potent 
element to the ministry of the Word. But the preacher is not only 
to find food for the mind; he must cultivate his heart life. If it 
be true, as Dr. Parker said, that the best way for the preacher 
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to prepare his sermon is to prepare himself, this duty ought to 
command our chief attention. We have never approximated our 
ideal day’s work when we have not spent the first hour in devo- 
tions. Prayer, that “slender nerve that moveth the muscles of 
Omnipotence,” prayer, that “golden key that openeth the wicket 
of mercy,” must have large place in our armory. Before consult- 
ing any human helps we ought to implore the help divine. And 
if what Coleridge has said be true—that “perfect prayer exercises 
the supreme energy of a finite intellect,” there is additional reason 
why we should lift up holy hands in prayer. And the ministry 
of song! It is not alone potent in the congregation. To sing to 
ourselves a few of the grand old hymns of Zion is a very uplift- 
ing exercise. There is iutellectual and spiritual stimulus in it, 
and felon doubts and thieving cares will fold their tents like the 
Arabs and silently steal away as we enhearten ourselves for the 
day’s struggle with a cheery song of trust. Then, too, it is to be 
feared that we do not make a sufficiently devotional use of the 
Scriptures. The Bible is an arsenal when it ought to be a pantry. 

Hitherto nothing has been said as to direct preparation for 
the sermon. Spurgeon’s idea of filling the barrel and then turning 
the spigot seems attractive but the point is not easy to reach 
where the method works satisfactorily. The flow may be a very 
thin one and much tipping of the barrel be needed. There are 
some things on which all probably are agreed concerning the 
preparation of the sermon. Its theme should be chosen with the 
needs of the congregation in view and the practical object to be 
gained by it, sedulously avoiding yielding to the temptation to 
choose texts merely for sensational or prudential reasons. The 
practical and the doctrinal aspects of truth should be treated in 
due proportion. When one has an instrument of many strings 
monotony may be a sin. No pulpit that is not intensely practical 
will get a patient hearing. The fight for God and truth waxes hot 
and we cannot afford to be controversial, but we can afford to be 
dogmatic on the old and tried doctrines of the Bible and on the 
things we actually believe. And here is strength; for, as one has 
said, it is the truth which has become a personal conviction, and 
is burning in a man’s heart so that he cannot be silent, which is his 
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message. The number of such truths which a man has appro- 
priated from the Bible and verified in his own experience is the 
measure of his power. This is the preacher’s treasure from which 
he is to bring forth things new and old. The Marquis of Lans- 
downe once said, after reading Macaulay’s history: “I wish I 
could be as certain of anything as Tom Macaulay is of every- 
thing.” The preacher is powerful when he speaks with authority 
and not as the seribes, when he is even audaciously dogmatic. He 
can speak with assurance on matters that have been verified in his 
own experience but the day is past of the mere speculation and 
theological hair-splitting that wrought incalculable mischief. 
Well has Carlyle said in his own rugged way: “Why should we 
misknow one another, fight not against the enemy but against our- 
selves, from mere difference of uniform? All uniforms shall be 
good so they hold in them true valiant men; all genuine things 
are with us, not against us.” It would be presumptuous to com- 
mend any of the many methods of sermon-building. In this mat- 
ter each man niust be a law unto himself. A subtle temptation 
comes to some of us to sully our moral integrity by a failure to 
be true at all times to the exegesis of the text. We laugh at the 
ignorant local preacher who preached on the “puzzle tree,” or at 
the brother of whom Paxton Hood records that he heard him an- 
nounce the text, “Is there no balm,” ete., and then explain that 
the balm mentioned in the text is that stuff which the women put 
in the bread to make it rise—and proceeding he preached a sermon 
on the gospel leaven. We laugh at these blunders of well-meaning 
but ignorant men, but we ought to weep when we hear a preacher 
“handling the word of God deceitfully,” pressing forced and 
foreign interpretations into texts for homiletical purposes. To 
bring out of a text what God never meant by it is immoral. The 
Revised Version and the Greek Testament have spoiled some of 
our sermons. Why should we continue to use them? And here 
it is apposite to say that the preacher’s moral integrity ought to 
lead him to lock the door of his study against the intrusion of all 
commercial distractions. It is an altogether shameful thing for 
a preacher consecrated to the cure of souls to spend time that is 
not properly his in schemes of secular aggrandizement. There is 
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a subtle distinction between a vocation and an avocation. And it 
is a sad and solemn fact that the avocations of some brethren drain 
the very life blood from their vocation. It has been well said that 
a man called to the work of the ministry is rarely if ever called 
to anything else. The apostles left their nets to follow Christ. 
The Methodist Discipline recognizes the importance of this, and 
it must surely be a very difficult task indeed for a secular Metho- 
dist preacher to square his conduct with the promise, made at his 
ordination, to give himself wholly to the work of the ministry. 
The minister needs self-watch also in the matter of using helps. 
The danger of plagiarism is constant and insidious. The right 
kind of help can be gained from books of sermonic literature that 
have a fascinating litozrary charm and at the same time awaken 
a spirit of opposition, such as Drummond’s Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World or Robertson’s Sermons. Sermons such as Spur- 
geon’s offer little temptation to plagiarism, and having an interest- 
ing vein of humor running through them, and being models of 
nervous English, besides breathing a simple evangelical fervor, they 
will be found very helpful, sometimes furnishing an epigram- 
matic statement and sometimes a homely but effective illustration. 
The matter ef style, too, does not always receive the attention it 
deserves. To cultivate a simple and direct yet finished style in 
public discourse is surely among the things worth while. Such 
a competent literary critic as Dr. Moulton observes that some of 
the sacred writers are conspicuous models of a fine literary finish. 
Dr. Stalker says of Isaiah: “All the resources of poetry and 
eloquence are at command. Every realm of nature ministers to 
his stores of imagery, and his language ranges through every mode 
of beauty and sublimity, being sometimes like the pealing of silver 
bells, and sometimes like the crashing of avalanches, and sometimes 
like the songs of seraphim.” The great preachers have all given 
close attention to style. So ideal a preacher and so fine a model of 
the picturesque in speech as the great Dr. Guthrie once said there 
were four books he read through every year as a literary discipline 
and because of their influence on his style of address: Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Robinson Crusoe, the Bible, and three of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels—which he regarded as one. Professor Austin 
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Phelps says: “Great subjects insure solid thinking, and solid 
thinking prompts a sensible style, an athletic style, on some themes 
a magnificent style, and on all things a natural style.” 

And yet, above everything else, the preacher must be a 
prophet; his heart and mind must be attuned to the spiritual, for 
“where there is no vision, the people perish.” The people will 
overlook many shortcomings if the preacher will come to them with 
the divine afflatus upon him of spiritual struggle and victory— 
if he will bring them a message bearing the signature of the Holy 
Spirit. The sermon must pass through the crucible of the heart 
to be effective. It must be baptized with blood. The most bril- 
liant product of the imagination, the most entrancing conception 
of the intellect, will come short, and fail to strike the golden center, 
and fail to awaken any spiritual motion, if it come not from the 
heart, feathered by emotion. Yes, our ideals ought to be spiritual 
rather than intellectual. Twenty people are hungry of heart to one 
who is hungry of head. The commission is to feed God’s sheep. 
To give to each member of the congregation a portion of meat in 
due season calls for earnest and methodical habits of study and a 
wise expenditure of the preacher’s time and talents. 


AS; ROS 





Arr. XII.—TOLSTOY : THE PEOPLE’S PROPHET 


Curist’s coronet crowns the count’s career. Kings and king. 
doms, poets and peasants, have felt the kingliness of his life and 
works, and on the ninth day of September learned and illiterate 
will gather to celebrate his eightieth birthday. According to the 
Russian calendar it will be the 28th of August. 

His works have been translated into forty-five langnages and 
dialects, and millions of copies are sold all over the world every 
year. Over forty pages of the British Museum Catalogue are 
filled with his publications and translations which bear his name. 
For over half a century the mightiest minds from far and near 
have been placing their laurels at his feet and would make him the 
world’s literary master. He has influenced and directed thought 
and life as few prophets of the century have done. He is a 
prophet, a revealer. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that he 
is the greatest power in the world today. Matthew Arnold calls 
him “one of the most marking, interesting, and sympathy-inspiring 
men of our time—an honor, I must add, to Russia, although he 
forbids us to heed nationality.” W. J. Dawson says: “Probably 
it is the boundless sympathy of Tolstoy’s nature that has done 
mére to give him his unique influence than even his rare genius. 
Agree or disagree with him as we will, the heart goes out for him, 
for he has what Mrs. Browning called ‘the genius to be loved.’ 
After all, is not this the highest of all genius?’ And speaking of 
Tolstoy’s story, The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, he says: “The able and 
searching realism of this fine study is certainly unsurpassed by 
anything in modern fiction.” William Dean Howells said: “We 
must recognize Tolstoy as one of the greatest men of all time. If 
Tolstoy is the greatest imaginative writer who ever lived, it is 
because, beyond all others, he has written in the spirit of kindness, 
and not denied his own personal complicity with his art. He 
comes nearer unriddling life for us than any other writer. His 
Writings and his life have meant more to me than any other 
man’s.” Turgeneff knew weil the genius of Tolstoy. When upon 
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his dying bed he wrote: “I am on my deathbed. There is no pos- 
sibility of my recovery. I write you expressly to tell you how 
happy I have been to be your contemporary, and to utter my last, 
my urgent prayer: Come back, my friend, to your literary labors. 
That gift came to you from the Source from which all comes to 
us. Ah, how happy I should be could I think you would listen to 
my entreaty! My friend, great writer of our Russian land, 
respond to it, obey it.” He describes The Cossacks as the best 
novel in. Russian, giving an incomparable picture of men and 
things in the Caucasus. “He has not lived merely to write,” wrote 
E. Melchior de Vogue, “nor has he written in order to live. He 
wrote as a surgeon makes anatomical drawings, not for the sake of 
the drawings but in order to better understand man and his mala- 
dies. The epic, Peace and War, is the largest and most faithful 
mirror which has ever been held up before us in order that we may 
recognize in it our neighbors and friends.” “His influence,” said 
another, “is greater than that of any French or Russian writer. 
Seldom have a writer’s talents been so universally acknowledged 
as the talents of the author of War and Peace, by all parties, all 
schools, all generations, all nationalities. Indisputable as life 
itself are his wonderful pictures of life. They are broad and 
varied as life, they are terrible as life, and profound. No one has 
fathomed such secret springs of the human soul, no one has fol- 
lowed it so closely to the threshold of earthly existence. Such is 
the artist with the greatest writing power ever displayed by a 
novelist.” “All things considered,” writes Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, “Tolstoy is the foremost man of letters now living. He is 
much more than a writer in the professional sense ; he is the lead- 
ing man of his race; he is a social reformer; he is an interpreter 
of religion. He has been a far more widely known figure than 
Gogol, Dostoyevski, or Turgeneff. In his War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina, Tolstoy shows a closeness and breadth of observa- 
tion and insight into life, a foree of imagination, a divination of 
sympathy, and a power of characterization which place him in the 
first rank of novelists and among great writers.” Who is this 
master mind, moving as if with magic might the mightiest men of 
modern times? It is the voice of one erying in the wilderness, 
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“Make way for the Prince of Peace. Permit God to reign in your 
life. Live according to the teachings of Christ. Practice the gos- 
pel and not praise it.” This is the world’s greatest living prophet, 
with a deeper insight into human life and affairs than any man 
beneath the stars. 

In the year 1828 Leo Nikolaievitch Tolstoy was born. When 
three years of age his mother departed this life, and he has only a 
sacred ideal of that one who gave him birth. His father died when 
he was nine years of age. He was left in the care of an aunt, who 
sought to show him the highest ideals of life and love. In his boy- 
hood days his tutor looked upon him as neither able nor willing, 
but when he went to school at Moscow and wrote an essay, the 
teacher exclaimed: “What a mind!” He entered the university at 
Kazan, but spent his life much in pleasure and left the university, 
returning home to seek happiness in a better way. After a time 
he went to his brother in the army as a noncommissioned officer, 
then gave up the army and sought a quiet country place where he 
might recover from the evils which follow the soldier life. At this 
village the first sparks of talent flashed upon the great novelist. 
The awakening came in which there was an intense eagerness to 
do creative work. The result was Childhood, Boyhood, and 
Youth. He had looked into his own heart, and out of it wrote 
the classic of childhood. The Crimean War arrived, and Count 
Tolstoy was raised to the rank of artillery officer and sent to 
Sebastopol. Alexander IT read his writings and sent word to those 
at the front not to endanger the life of Count Tolstoy. Tolstoy 
was at the siege of Sebastopol, and the three sketches published in 
the early fifties are the direct outcome of his own experience. 
They were published in book form in 1856. After that war ex- 
perience Tolstoy could never be a Romanticist. Sebastopol gave 
him the abiding horror of war and an abiding suspicion of thought- 
less patriotism ; a sheaf of ghastly memories of butchery and death. 
His mission was to tell the truth about war and he did it well. He 
has reached a state where he has little desire to talk of Sebastopol. 
Of War and Peace or Anna Karenina he says: “They are like 
music; uniting people in pleasant feelings without seeking to im- 


prove them.” 
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Thirty years ago a dark cloud gathered over his life; he was 
in a state of despair. He had gone to the old religions and philoso- 
phies for a meaning to life, and they brought him no comfort. All 
was dark. To take his own life seemed the best and most satisfac- 
tory thing to do. He lived the life of a Nihilist. In My Con- 
fession he relates his experience: “From the age of sixteen I 
ceased to pray and ceased, from conviction, to attend the service 
of the church and to fast. I believed in a God, or, rather, I did 
not deny the existence of a God, but what kind of a God I could 
not have told. The truth is, life was meaningless to me.” He 
went to Socrates, Solomon, Buddha, Schopenhauer, but no hope 
came to his life. After a long time he found faith in God, read 
and reread the Gospels, and found in the Golden Rule the true 
meaning of life. He thus expresses it: “Every man has come 
into this world by the will of God, and God has so created man that 
every man is able to ruin or to save his soul. The problem of 
every man’s life being to save his soul, in order to save his soul he 
must live after God’s Word. To live after God’s Word he must 
renounce the pleasures of life; must labor, be humble, endure, and 
be meek.” He has since lived a life of childlike trust in God, daily 
doing some deeds of kindness, and today when he finds a soul in 
doubt he does not refer him to Kant or Hegel, but to Christ and 
the gospel. After this he began to renounce all that was unneces- 
sary in life. He found the unnecessary demands of people, the 
burdens of people, the cares of people, so took up their time that 
they had but little time for care of the soul. The things which 
were not needful he began to cut out of his life, such as drinking 
wine and smoking, and lived on a simple vegetable diet. Before 
this he was thought likely to die of consumption. Now, at eighty, 
he is full of happiness, waiting for God’s call to depart and be with 
him. From an earthen jug he drinks pure water, which he calls 
his “fine cider.” He does not think himself perfect, because he is 
human, but he is viewed by many as the greatest man in Russia. 
After his Confession he wrote My Religion. “Five years ago”— 
that was when he was about fifty-five years of age—“I came to 
believe in the doctrine of Christ, and my whole life underwent a 
sudden transformation. What I once wished for I wished for no 
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longer.” Tolstoy did not aim to make a theory of the gospel which 
had wrought him this light, but with his whole soul and body to 
practice the teachings of Christ. He is a religious thinker. He 
has a conception of the Unseen which must make for righteous- 
ness in the seen. Religion is the greatest subject in all the world, 
and, if properly practiced, will produce and give to the world the 
best state for man and beast. He makes a marked distinction be- 
tween the Christianity of Christ and that of the Russian Church, 
and also other churches which sanction the business of murder. 
His message is, “You cannot cure violence by violence.” “Resist 
not evil.” When asked what was the advantage of Christianity 
over Buddhism he replied: “Both religions are equally concerned 
to prepare man for what will follow after death, but Buddhism 
gives the world up as a bad job, whereas Christianity (at its best) 
trains the soul of man for what comes after by engaging him in the 
practical work of establishing the kingdom of righteousness here 
and now.” A peasant wrote to him to find out a way to free them 
from oppression. His reply was: “There is but one remedy, and 
a simple and easy remedy it is, but people have long forgotten it. 
The remedy is ‘Live in God.’ To live in God you must live alto- 
gether in God, in all matters; not merely to burn candles, to serve 
mass, to fast, to cross yourself before images. To live in God 
means to live according to the commandments of the gospel. His 
Sermon on the Mount has the cure for all ills and wrongs of 
working men. If people only remembered Christ’s principal law, 
‘Do unto others as you would have them do unto you,’ all would 
be happy.” Count Tolstoy’s religion is to establish the kingdom 
of God on earth. This ideal he found taught by the prophets. Al! 
men should be taught of God and beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks. Christ’s teaching dif- 
fers from all other religious teaching in the manner of guiding 
people. With him it is the renunciation of self for the service of 
God. In one of his stories, Where Love Is There God Is, he brings 
Martin the cobbler from a life of doubt, darkness, and dread to 
the gospel of Christ as a gospel of light, love, and liberty. His life 
was transformed, and he even gave up his drop of brandy in order 
to aid the widow, orphan, and snow-sweeper. “We may smile at 
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the artlessness of this Russian evangelist,” spoke one, “in his 
determination to find in the gospel the categorical imperative of 
self-renunciation. . . . We cannot refuse to admire a faith so 
sincere, so intense, and in many respects so elevating and so 
noble.” It is worth while to read The Gospel In Brief for its wise 
use of the statements of the Lord’s Prayer. At the conclusion he 
says: “I found to my astonishment and joy that the Lord’s Prayer 
is nothing less than Christ’s whole teaching stated in concise form.” 
As a religious teacher he sees the need of revising the standards of 
value, and many of his works endeavor to show the folly of the 
unnecessary. We must recognize in life the value of activity in 
the aspirations for happiness, in the acquisition of spiritual and 
material wealth. To love one another is the need of the age. 
Make small demands on others, follow Jesus, proceed to do some- 
thing useful. “Cease to do evil, learn to do well” is his message. 
He is always pleading the life of the Spirit. If Jesus were Master 
and Guide, poverty would cease. Wealth, titles, position, fame, 
amusements, are only apples of Sodom. He brings man. near to 
God, and in his drama The Power of Darkness he has Akin say: 
“Confess to God ; don’t be afraid of men. God—God—He is here 
—God will forgive, my dear child. You have not spared your- 
self.” He does not separate religion from morals, for he says 
that “governments should not exist unless they care for the moral 
well-being of their citizens.” In the true teaching of Christ he 
sees the hope of peace, and is ever proclaiming to the world the 
message that Christ came to give peace, not a sword. 

On the world’s temperance question he is well informed and 
on the evils of strong drink. He has a drama in which he makes 
the devil personally appear as the maker and distributer of liquor. 
Millions of laborers who might be making useful things for men 
are occupied in producing intoxicating beverages, wine, beer, and 
brandy. He knows it is the greatest evil which confronts a civil- 
ized race. He states that according to the reports of the courts 
nine tenths of the misdemeanors occur when men are intoxicated. 
Then he brings convincing proof from this land. He says: “In 
certain states of America where wine and the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors are prohibited crimes have almost 
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ceased. Liquor is such a curse, if I voted at all, I would vote it out 
of existence.” He is one of the world’s greatest prophets of work 
and prayer. Nevertheless, on June 20 of the present year the 
Censorship Department of the Ministry of the Interior at Saint 
Petersburg ordered suppressed Count Tolstoy’s books on Chris- 
tianity. 

Let us go down the long alley of birches and look at this man 
of eighty years among his books. He is reading the best thoughts 
of the greatest writers—Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Xenophon, 
Seneca, Socrates, Plutarch, Rousseau, Lessing, Kant, Emerson, 
Ruskin, Amiel—and the gospel, and thus he is working and wait- 
ing for the Infinite Father God, and death has no sting for him. 
He sits in the eventide of life with the glow of love and God upon 
his brow and says, as a prophet of immortality, “The thing for us 
to know is that life will not end. As soon as we transform our 
ego into the spiritual life we live for a spiritual end. Thus our 
life cannot cease. It is a part of God.” And what will this life 
be? He need not concern himself about that since he has faith in 
God as a Father, from whom he has proceeded, to whom he goes, 
and with whom he has lived, lives, and shall live: “I do not wish 


for gain or fame, nor for any worldly consideration, but to fear 
Him who sent me into this world, to whom I am expecting hourly 
to return. One thing is certain and indubitable, that which Christ 
said when he was dying: ‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 
That is, at death I return whence I came. Not only have I no 
regret but I rejoice at the thought of the passage which awaits me. 
True life is immortal and I have no fear of the grave.” 


A Gasrerrn flecadanl 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





A sit from President Carl G. Doney’s inaugural at West Virginia 
Wesleyan College : 

A newspaper edited by a foolish man recently said that “Christian people 

with their notions of God and morality are like children crying for the moon.” 

moon and they get it! John Knox cried for the 

England a light that shines over the world. The 

and America has walked fearlessly in its 

called to its zenith over Plymouth Rock. Governor 

day and the devils of darkness could not 

t Roosevelt has been crying for the moon for 

teousness is giving it to him. The 





A DOCTOR’S CONFESSION' 


We detain our own attention and invite that of others over this 
book because a thoughtful and experienced physician’s views of his own 
profession, of mankind, and of life in general have a good chance 
of being interesting; also because a doctor’s sphere and experience 
and those of a minister have not a little in common or in resemblance, 
so that some things true in the one case are likewise true in the other ; 
and, finally, because this particular doctor declares with positiveness 
his belief in Psyche, the Soul (which is our peculiar concern) as 
being as certainly a reality as is the body (which is his special study). 
We love him because he hates Haeckel, and smites him and his mis- 
erable, measly materialism heartily and heavily. Though compelled 
by his trade to dig in the bowels of nature, this physician proclaims 
his faith in the indestructible human soul. 

It is the business of both Medicus and Clericus to deal directly 
and immediately with human nature, not with things but with peo- 
ple, though from opposite sides—one the physician of the body, the 
other the physician of the soul. The twofoldness of man should be 


1 Confessio Medict, By the writer of The Young People. 12mo, pp. 156. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth $1.25, net. 
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obvious to both. One, concerned chiefly with the body, cannot fail to 
notice the powerful influence of the mind on some physical conditions; 
the other, interested primarily in the moral nature, the soul, knows 
that the spiritual life is not unaffected by bodily conditions and that 
the spirit is manifested and measured by the deeds done in the body. 
The human being is two-sided, and the whole man can be approached 
and affected from either side. You may excite the whole man, body 
and mind, by putting a stimulant (say alcohol) into his stomach; 
and equally may excite the whole man, spirit and body, by putting 
an idea (say an exasperating insult) into his mind. Physician and 
clergyman ministering to the same being, attending helpfully to his 
life, and bent on variously saving him, know each other as coworkers 
and brothers, meeting often in sick-chambers, watching in anxiety, 
rejoicing in convalescence, or sorrowing over death. It can scarcely 
be regarded as strange if, as happens to other specialists, the minister 
should be liable to overlook the importance of the body or overestimate 
the range of the power of the human spirit, and the physician should 
be in danger of coming to think the body to be everything—the only 
reality—the candle of which what is called the soul is only the flame, 
so that when one burns out the other ceases to be. The most signifi- 
cant value of Dr. Paget’s book is that in it he asserts with full con- 
viction the reality, independence, and persistence of the soul. 

This book is a “confessio,” not in the sense of a story of personal 
sins spoken through a lattice window in a two-compartment wooden 
box to a father confessor, but in the sense, say, of the Westminster 
Confession, in which men stated some of the things which they knew 
or believed. That is this author’s purpose. Having experienced and 
observed, investigated, reflected, and reasoned for years in close con- 
tact with the facts of life, he wishes now, before it is too late, to say 
what he thinks. Hear him: “I only want to confess what I have 
learned, so far as I have come, from my life, so far as it has gone.” 
Hence this book, the author of which is said to be Dr. Stephen Paget, 
son of the famous Sir James Paget, who was surgeon to Queen Vic- 
toria and King Edward. Dr. Paget thinks well of his own profession. 
He says: “There is not one profession that we need envy, for there is 
none that gives its students such a good introduction to things as 
they are.” On the title-page he quotes Louis Stevenson’s opinion that 
the physician is the flower of our civilization, that he shares as little 
as any in the defects of his period, and most notably exhibits the vir- 
tues of the human race. Nobody would expect us to clainrJess than that 
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for the ministerial profession. He asks, what better profession than 
medicine, what more liberal and lovable, for a young man who does 
not feel a definite vociferous call to anything else? If we all sat 
and waited for such a call, we would sit there forever. “Give me 
something to do,” cry the young men ; “put me into a decent profession 
and let me take my chance. Jack is in the Navy, and Joe is in busi- 
ness in the city, and bless me also, O my father, and find me some 
work, I don’t much care what.” And in this state of manly and whole- 
some impatience, it comes to pass that one more young man sets out 
to be a doctor. “Every year,” says Dr. Paget, “men enter the medical 
profession who are neither born doctors, nor have any great love of 
science. Without a welcome, or money, or prospects, they fight their 
way into practice, and in practice they find it hard-worked, ill-thanked, 
and ill-paid: there are times when they say, “What call had I to be a 
doctor?” But they stick to it, and that not only from necessity but 
from pride, honor, conviction ; and heaven, sooner or later, lets them 
know what it thinks of them.” He says they may some day conclude 
that their diploma, earned by hard study and paid for by hard cash, 
was a summons from heaven; and he adds: “If a doctor’s life may 
not be a divine vocation, then no life is a vocation, and nothing is 
divine.” It is good for any man to be able to feel that way about his 
lifework. 

What Dr. Paget says of the change from preparatory studies in 
the medical college to actual contact with living, sensitive, suffering 
reality in hospital practice, is.in some sense true of the transition 
from college or professional school to actual practice in almost any 
sphere of activity. In each case it is a plunge into things as they are. 

Sickness, as Lucretius says of impending death, shows us things as they 
are: the mask is torn off, the facts remain. That is the spiritual method 
of the hospital: it makes use of sickness to show us things as they are. This 
delicate word, “sickness,” includes drink, the contagious diseases, infant mor- 
tality, starvation, the sweating system, the immigrant alien, dangerous trades, 
insanity, childbirth, heredity, attempted suicide, accidents, assaults, and all the 
innumerable adventures, tragical or comical, which end in the Casualty Depart- 
ment. To a young man of good disposition, tired of the preliminary sciences, 
and of humanity stated in terms of anatomy and physiology to the satisfaction 
of the examiners, this plunge into the actual flood of lives is a fine experience. 
Hitherto he has learned organisms; now he begins to learn lives. He need 
not go, like other young men, for that lesson to the slums, for they come to 
him; and that thrilling drama, How the Poor Live, is played to him, daily, 
by the entire company, hero and heroine, villain and victim, comic relief, scenic 
effects, and a great crowd of supers at the back of the stage—undesired babies, 


weedy little boys and girls, Hooligans, consumptive workpeople, unintelligible 
foreigners, voluble ladies, old folk of diverse temperaments, and many, too 
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many, more comfortable but not more interesting people. It all happens so 
naturally, with such a quick and sure touch: the reality of the day’s work, the 
primal meaning of the crowd, the clash of hand-to-hand encounter with diseases 
and injuries, urge him to unexpected uses of himself. Here are the very people 
of the streets, whom he passes every day, here they are coming to him for help, 
to him of all men, telling him all about it, how it happened, what it feels like, 
why they did it; looking to him, right away, for advice and physic. They are 
no two of them quite alike, and their records, laid before him, range through 
every intermediate shade from purest white to a nauseating black. He begins 
to see that he has more to learn than the use of a stethoscope: he must learn 
lives. The problem of lives exalted, or sunk, or messed away, knocks at his 
heart. Let other young men write lurid little books, and tear the veil from the 
obvious, and be proud of that achievement. What are they to him, who enter- 
tains daily, as a matter of course, both hell and heaven? I say that he sees 
things as they are; but I do not say that he puts a right interpretation to all 
that he sees. At first, I think, he is apt to look too hard at the dark side. 
There are times when all London seems to kim rotten with contagious diseases 
and sodden with drink, a city as gross and vulgar as Rome under Nero; and 
down with a crash come Faith, Hope, and Charity, and he reads the universe 
as a bad job, and half wonders what is the good, in such a world, of being 
good. That is the shock of collision with things as they are: and you may 
hear him quoting, “Hell was a city very much like London.” But the bright 
side, the courage and patience of the majority of his guests, their courtesy, 
their honor, their humor, are always before him: which may help him to set 
up again, on stronger pedestals, these three, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


Dr. Paget speaks of the severe and chastening disciplines which 
medical practice inflicts on the practitioner. There is the discipline 


of living under heavy responsibility and in fear of making a mistake— 
a serious or fatal mistake. This fear of doing harm is called the strain 
of medical practice. Next is the depressing burden of his failures; 
some of his patients die or fail of a cure in his hands; and he knows 
that sometimes, justly or unjustly, the blame is laid on him. There 
are, indeed, various chastisements which doctors suffer at the hands 
of their patients, or at the hands of their brethren. They are not 
unlike those a minister has to endure. Says this physician in words 
which a minister can understand : 


When we take our work in hand, it takes us in hand, and chastises us. 
Nothing is more certain than its use of the scourge on us; and we need not go 
outside the day’s work to learn obedience. “Talk of the patience of Job,” 
said a hospital nurse, “Job never was on night duty in a hospital.” She had 
found the discipline of practice in her profession, and it had found her. And 
we find ours. Consider, in what measure we are subject to public opinion, and 
for what good purposes. We have to bear, now and again, gossip, ill-will, dis- 
trast, the proud man’s contumely, the insolence of office. There really are peo- 
ple, happily they are rare, who dislike all doctors, and are full of stories against 
us. In the silly season, but they never seem to go out of season, they write 
in this or that paper, under the head-line, “Are Doctors Avaricious?” To 
them we are Shylock; they even go back to the old idea, which to my thinking 
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was the true idea, of a comic Shylock. And, in every place, there is gossip, 
and one or more idiots who wound characters to kill time. As for gossip, we 
are none of us perfect, and some of it is true; and the rest we can alleviate. 
Like the pilgrim, condemned to walk to Rome with peas in his shoes, who 
accepted the penance, but boiled the peas, so is the solvent action on gossip 
of a good temper and a clear conscience. But the young doctor, the new doctor, 
in a gossipy house, must never be off his guard. He has seen and prescribed 
for his patient, and has said all that need be said to the friends; and there 
is tea, and what seems a favorable opportunity for extending the practice. 
Trust them not, young man: put your fingers in your ears, and flee from the 
City of Destruction of Reputations. If you must stay, do not stay long, and 
keep the door of your lips. Talk of the patient, of the weather, or of the 
proposition, which will as surely as the bread-and-butter be handed to you, 
that “There is a good dea! of illness about.” Avoid all topics of church and 
state, quote neither poetry nor prose, give neither censure nor approval to 
music and the drama, hide your liking for any art but your own. Leave behind 
you, for gossip to lap, a saucerful of the milk of human kindness. Never mind 
about producing a favorable impression ; produce this one impression: that you 
know your work, and that it will not be your fault if it fails; and then flee. 
Besides gossip, which is the discipline of our tempers, we have to bear opposi- 
tion, which is the discipline of our convictions. The antivaccinationist, the anti- 
vivisectionist, and the Christian Scientist, are against us. So much the better 
for our faith in our calling. And, of course, we have no quarrel with anybody 
who honestly wants to know why we believe in the protective efficacy of vac- 
cination, the necessity for experiments on animals, and the reality of disease. 
Our quarrel is, and should be fiercely maintained, against the chief offenders, 
the societies, the paid officials, the itinerant lecturers with their platform facts. 
Yet I advise the young doctor not to rush unarmed, not even to the defense of 
science and ethics. Our opponents fight us with platform facts; we must beat 
them with true facts. I advise all students, when they have time, to get a fair 
knowledge of these three subjects, which cannot be done without steady read- 
ing. Not only their duty to their profession but their own interests urge them 
to be thus definite; neither the profession nor the public admires Mr. Facing- 
both-ways, And it is well, also, to keep close at hand for reference a store of 
instances and figures; for we ought to be as firm on the right side as our 
opponents are fluent on the wrong side. 


Dr. Paget says that what people want of a physician is not that 
he be a man of other accomplishments, of wide general reading, of 
artistic culture; but that he shall understand his business, and their 
condition, and be able to help them, and be completely absorbed in 
them and intent on serving their needs. In what he says there may 
be some hint for ministers. The greatest sermons are those that 
help people; and the highest praise a minister gets is when some 
earnest soul says, “You helped me.” And a minister’s own expe- 
rience of sickness, doubt, affliction will help him to understand and 
help others. Hear this physician’s talk to young doctors : 

I know of one patient who said to a friend, I don’t want my doctor to talk 


to me about the National Gallery; which is a shrewd saying, and has taught 
me to avoid all such dangerous topics. Anyhow, people who are seriously ill 
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no more for preciosity in us than for gold-dust in beef-tea. What they 

is a man who has just had and cured a case exactly like theirs; and he 

need not be a judge of anything outside their insides. It is poor comfort to 
them, to know that he is very fond of really good poetry. Young men, whose 
at a touch, are apt to be offended, when they are thus classed as 

umbers and glaziers of the body. Perhaps they have never been seriously ill, 

r come to that point of sharp thought where the physician, the surgeon, the 

ist, are your best friends, your Godsends, not because they talk to 

you about the National Gallery, but just because they do not talk, but dose, 
anaesthetize, and incise you. Every doctor, early in his course, ought to stand 
at that point. You cannot be a perfect doctor, till you have been a patient: 
you cannot be a perfect surgeon, till you have enjoyed in your own person some 
surgical experience. Enjoyed, I say, and stick to the word. Count the ways of 
enjoyment. To be the dear object of so much care and friendship, to be com- 
passed about with hopes and prayers, is there no pleasure in that? To behave 
nicely, and nothing common do or mean, upon that memorable scene, but lie on 
the operating-table like Patience on a monument, is there no pleasure in that 
act of self-control? On you, on you, rests the love of many hearts, and every 
pulse in the house is quick with thinking of you. Somebody, these last few 
days, for I take it that you are married, or at the least engaged, has been at 
her wits’ end of miserable anxiety for your sake: and behold, this morning 
early, she brings you roses and lilies, and wears a wonderful mechanical smile, 
a most curious grimace, which makes her more beautiful than ever. It is time 
for the operation. You are, what is so rare in this world, at rest. The very 
elements of thought and of will, the disposition of the least bodily act, are now 
out of your hands. Put them by your side, and shut your eyes. 

: do nothing, think of nothing, be nothing. Shut your eyes; go to 

Before you wake, back in bed, the good news of your safety will be 

a spiritualist message, at remote telegraph offices; and kind 

people, ever so far off, will be saying, all in a breath, O my dear it says doing 
favorably operation perfectly successful no immediate anziety thank God best 
love Tomkins; and your lady of the roses and lilies, with her pretty face all 
smudged with crying, and one ear red with listening at the key-hole, will give 
you such a kiss as no man deserves to have twice. And you, though you feel 
horribly sick, being so full of ether that you reek like a peppermint-drop, are 
proud, yes, and happy, and through the fumes of the clinging anaesthetic you 
are the captain of your soul. Besides, see what you have gained in practice. 
To be ill, or to undergo an operation, is to be initiated into the mystery of 
nursing, and to learn the comforts and discomforts of an invalid’s life; 
the unearthly fragrance of tea at daybreak, the disappointment of rice-pudding 
when you thought it was going to be orange-jelly, and the behavior of each con- 
stituent part of the bedclothes. You know, henceforth, how many hours are 
in a sleepless night ; and what unclean fancies will not let us alone when we are 
ill; and how illness may blunt anxiety and fear, so that the patient is dull, 
but not unhappy or worried ; and how we cling to life, not from terror of death, 
nor with any clear desire for the remainder of life, but by nature, not by logic. 
In brief, you learn from your own case many facts which are not in text- 
books and lectures: and your patients, in the years to come, will say that they 
prefer you to the other doctor, because you seem to understand exactly how 
they feel. [People will prefer one minister to another for the same reason— 
he understands them.] I wish you therefore, young man, early in your career, 
a serious illness, or an operation, or both. For thus, and thus alone, may you 
complete your education, and crown your learning with the pure gold of ex- 
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perience. The crown of experience is like the crown of Lombardy, a band of 
jron set in a band of gold: and it is believed, even now, by some people, that 
the iron of that crown is more valuable than the gold. 


Ministers may be interested in what is said of the advantages of 
plain and simple apartments for a professional man : 


Of the spirit of medical practice, this much may safely be said, that it does 
not readily enter into a life which is full of furniture. It must have opportunity 
for its influence; it cannot write on walls which are covered with pictures, or 
make its voice heard above music and much talking: the life must be clear, 
affording space, and observing silence. I have had the honor of knowing many 
great physicians and surgeons; and I see this in all, or nearly all, of them, 
that, when they were young, they made ready, for the coming of the spirit of 
practice, apartments of the utmost simplicity: quiet, bare, whitewashed, empty 
‘little rooms. Some of us block the room with all that we put in it. I know a 
man who did that. He crammed his brains with books, and learned whole 
sciences by heart, and read till he could read no more: that was how he 
furnished the room, and it looked like the inside of a second-hand furniture 
shop, and he could hardly move without knocking down something, or hurting 
himself. He was a young man with a great deal of taste; so he decorated the 
room, very prettily, with soft-colored upholstery, and old engravings, and casts 
of the Parthenon frieze, and a piano, and complete editions of the poets. “Now,” 
said he, “the place is ready, at last, for the spirit of practice.” But practice 
went elsewhere. The spirit of practice loves to enter such lives as offer to it 
neither adornments, nor views out of the window, but a bare room and expectant 
silence, and passionate longing for it, and for it alone. 


Speaking of the rewards of his profession, this is part of what 


Dr. Paget says: 


Many and great are the rewards in kind which we have of practice: the 
world never seems tired of telling us how thankful we ought to be for our 
blessings. And, truly, we are. The depth and the width of our work, its 
bewildering diversity, its vivid discoveries, its science, all these make us happy. 
So does its humanity, so rich in the friendship and the good will of our 
patients, I hesitate to allude to their gratitude, because modern thought is 
inclined to explain away gratitude; still, there it is, and we, not being the least 
bit like Wordsworth, and seeing many sights that oftener leave us mourning, are 
very fond of gratitude. Further, we have this reward of practice, that we are, 
within ample limits, independent of all forms and ceremonies. Wherever we go 
we are taken for granted, and the world neither suspects our motives nor 
doubts our word, We have nothing up our sleeves. Nowhere need the doctor 
feel, if the phrase may be pardoned, out of it, save that he may be embarrassed 
by sudden admission inside a sacred circle of hopes and fears all spinning round 
a case that he has never seen before. We come natural to people; which is 
more than can be said of every profession. [It can be said of the pastor.] It 
is an honor to come natural to people; and it is a pleasure. Everywhere, from 
the smart set, whatever that may be, to the slums—and we know better than 
most folk what the slums are—we are understood and welcome. “I'm so glad 
you are here,” says the grand house, all huddled under the blow which has 
fallen on it; the house hardly knows itself, the invitation cards over the 
mantelpiece have an air of mockery, the sounds of the street are insufferable, 
the very window blinds are tugging at their cords to be let down. “I’m so 
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glad you are here,” says the little house in the slums; “come along quick, doctor, 
she’s awful bad.” Of course we must not be proud that we are wanted. The 
cat’s-meat man, for instance, is not proud that the cats want him, and come 
twisting out of every area. Still, if I were he, I should try to be glad of such g 
welcome. But to be wanted by men and women, to come natural to them in 
time of trouble, is a very different matter, and may fairly be called a career. 
The doctor goes straight to his work, and is let through to it without delay or 
hindrance: his business is privileged, his authority admitted, his presence ex- 
plains itself, At once he comes natural into lives all scared and shaken by 
some disaster so unexpected that he seems the one natural event in the house. 
O, we have our faults, and may be made to look very funny on the stage or in 
a novel; but life is not measured that way. 


What doctors think of the most successful humbug of our day is 
probably well indicated in the following: 


If we are to fight Christian Science, we must make haste; for it will not 
long survive its founder, It will die before it gets to the poor. Not that it 
shows any great anxiety to get to the poor, so long as it can get at the rich. 
It will go down hill quick, for it is not strong; how could it be, with such a 
family history, with Fear for its father, and with such a mother as Mrs. Eddy? 
See how delicate it is. It says nothing, or next to nothing, about our sins; does 
just mention them, but tends to explain them away as illusions. It appeals to 
our belief in our own cleverness; hints at a philosophical superiority, a purer 
vision, a rarer atmosphere; suggests to me that Plato and I would find a lot to 
talk about, and that most people are in darkness, but I am in light. Its one 
vital doctrine is this, that God is real. What then is the God of Christian 
Science? He is, if you unwrap him, the Infinite, the One, the All, merum Ens, 
pure Being; above superstition, above anthropomorphism, above the comprehen- 
sion of bishops, priests, and deacons, especially deacons, This comfortless word 
“Being,” whether in Greek, Latin, or English, always leaves me where it finds 
me. Still, in this high creed, we must recognize an air of Aristotle, a sense of 
freedom, and an exercise of the reason, which must all of them, especially the 
last, be very refreshing to fashionable society. Here, in this cult of Being, we 
have, if the phrase may be forgiven, a very large order. For you cannot 
worship merum Ens without paying for that intellectual treat. If nothing is 
real but pure Being, and we must lift up our thoughts all that tremendous way, 
or nowhere, then it is plain that health, comfort, and life are no more real than 
sickness, pain, and death. If the black squares on the chessboard are not real, 
neither are the white; and a strong spine is just as illusory as a weak one. 
Christian Science, on its own showing, has only substituted one set of illusions 
for another. “Look at this advertisement,” says the proprietor of a soap or a 
pill, “and you see green on a red ground. Shut your eyes, and you see red on 
a green ground.” That is how the proprietors of Christian Science capture 
men. There must be much virtue in a soap, if you can see its name with your 
eyes shut: and red on green must, of course, be more real than green on red, 
because green on red is what you see with your eyes open, just like ordinary 
people. It comes to this, that the Christian Scientist, though she sounds very 
subtle, is not; for she has two Gods, one to explain her pleasures, and the 
other to explain away her pains; one popular and in touch with the world, the 
other metaphysical and not in touch with the world. The testimonials, at the 
end of the official book, are sad reading. Here are the obsessed, they who 
cannot help thinking of their insides, and watch for symptoms, and talk of 
diseases, and read medical books, and are very sensitive, and never know what 
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it is to feel well, The neurotic man who lost all liking for tobacco, thanks to 
Christian Science; and the diphtheritic child who coughed up some membrane, 
thanks to Christian Science, and sang a hymn; and the lady who had such a 
bad time with her first baby, and such an easy time, thanks to Christian 
Science, with her second—they all are witnesses. You note, especially, that if 
a man is in such pain that he cannot fix his mind on Mrs. Eddy’s methods, he 
may have morphia till he can; and that surgical cases, for the present, had 
better be left to the surgeon, till the world has more faith; but you are not told 
which cases are surgical and which are medical. I should like to collect and 
publish what our chief physicians and surgeons know of the works of Christian 
Science. But apart from its works, and the ill-gotten gains of its proprietors, 
I hate its faith; and, if it were going to stay in this world, I should thank my 
God that I am not. 


This physician, saying that doctors need to pray for many gifts, 
quotes the prayer of the ancient pagan, Juvenal, which is considered 
“one of the world’s masterpieces,” though it is poor compared 
with Christian prayers. Juvenal says that we know not how 
to pray; that we pray for wealth, glory, elegance, beauty, strength, 
long life, and that if the gods should grant our prayers we would there- 
by bring on ourselves misery and ruin. And Juvenal adds: “Well, 
then, shall men stop praying? If you want my advice, you will let 
the gods themselves decide what is good for us and useful for our 
stations in life. For they will give us, not the pleasures of the mo- 
ment, but all that is most fit for us. Man is dearer to them than to 
himself. Still, that you may have something to say, some prayer 
to go with your sacrifices, pray for a sound mind in a sound body. 
Ask for a brave heart, wholly free from the fear of death; a heart 
which reckons mere length of days among the least of Nature’s kind- 
nesses, and can bear all hardships, and cannot lose its temper over 
trifles, and covets nothing, and is persuaded that the bitter labors 
of Hereules have more salvation in them than the lust and luxury of 
Sardanapalus. Behold, -I am telling you of those gifts which you 
ean give to yourself.” 

To these words of Juvenal our physician adds the following: “But 
these gifts will not suffice. Pray to the gods, also, for a fair measure 
of the love of science, a good memory, a quiet manner, the accurate 
use of your hands and your senses, and give thanks for the necessity 
of working for a living and the privilege of being useful. Pray even 
for opposites ; for humility and pride, for plodding business-ways and 
for the wings of ambition, for a will both stubborn and flexible ; and, 
above all, for that one gift which has been the making of the best men 
in our profession, the grace of simplicity of purpose.” Amen! Not 
in the profession of medicine alone, but in all professions, and pre- 
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eminently in that of the ministry, is singleness of aim the making of 
the best men—men not distracted by restless, gadding ambitions for 
notice and place, emolument and preferment, but devoted to their 
God-given task and concentrating on it all their thought, desire and 
energy ; trusting themselves and their fortunes wholly to their fidelity, 
diligence and devotion, whithersoever these may carry them. 





HUMILITY 


Tue New Testament is the text-book of humility. Whoso under- 
takes to live by it must be willing to be humble-hearted. About this 
there is no room for dispute. Our Lord and Saviour said: “Learn of 
me ; for I am meek and lowly of heart.” And again: “Whosoever shal! 
humble himself as a little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven.” The children of this world are out of sympathy with 
such teachings. That wild genius, Nietzsche, saved us the trouble of 
branding him as an immoralist by calling himself by that name. In 
addition his vanity prompted him to claim to be “the great immoral- 
ist,” wherein his vanity led him astray, there being numerous persons 
in prison and out of it who easily exceeded Nietzsche in the actual per- 
petration of immorality. Denouncing the Christian virtues in general, 
he particularly declared humility to be a mean, unmanly, pusillani- 
mous and contemptible trait, the mark of a weak nature. In so 
saying he illustrated the universal truth that whoso contradicts Jesus 
Christ on matters of which he spoke is a fool as well as a blasphemer. 
Nietzsche’s topsy-turvy brain constructed an inverted moral cos- 
mogony, stood the universe on its head, wrenched reason and con- 
science and truth asunder, and made “a mad world, my masters,” 
before he was himself carried to the madhouse. There is no reason 
why we should take a lunatic’s lucubrations very seriously; yet his 
bitter antagonism to Christ and Christian teaching affords fresh proof 
that the carnal mind, the spirit of this world, is enmity against God. 
A fair exhibition of Nietzsche’s temper was in his saying that if 
any gods whatever existed, he could not possibly endure not to be a 
god himself. He never would consent that any being should be greater 
than he was. “Therefore,” he reasoned, “there cannot be any God or 
gods,” which reasoning seems to have satisfied his own mind, but is 
far from convincing to the rest of mankind. The natural effect of the 
supernatural gospel, the work of Christ in the hearts of men, is to 
make them humble and keep them so. Bishop H. H. Montgomery, 
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secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, himself English to the core, speaking of the effect of the gospel 
upon the English race, says: “The Englishman does not see God easily. 
It is hard for him not to be an agnostic. It is one of the marvels of 
history that our English race has become an apostle and herald of 
the faith. We do not lack fiber, but more than any other race we need 
a broken heart; and that fracture was effected by the power of the 
ospel.” 

: " Beianitetinaadiness and humility are endangered by prosperity 
and success, prominence and power; and the loss of them means 
deterioration in the man himself and probably in the quality of his 
products. Dr. John Brown, the wise Edinburgh physician, referring 
to the danger of elation and inflation from popularity, says: “Gen- 
erally speaking, a man should stand in doubt of himself when he is 
very popular. He should suspect that there must be some bit of 
quackery about him. Few things are more disorganizing to the intel- 
lect and to the moral sense, or more likely to develop the hump and 
deform the man, than that open-mouthed readiness on the part of the 
public to take anything from some men and to applaud everything 
they say. No man’s greatest was ever brought forth under such con- 
ditions, or in the intoxicating atmosphere of popularity and adula- 
tion.” 

When self-complacency takes the place of humility beauty of char- 
acter is blemished and tarnished. Bishop Wiley and a friend, walking 
along a city street, paused in front of a photographer’s window to 
look at the picture of a noted preacher. Both agreed that it was life- 
like. As they resumed their walk Bishop Wiley pertinently remarked 
in his cool, quiet way: “I have long had three wishes. One is that I 
might have five months of perfect health; another is that I might 
have five weeks of perfect rest; and the third is that I might have 
five minutes of perfect satisfaction with myself—just to know how it 
feels.” The gentle irony of the last clause in the Bishop’s remark 
means that self-complacency is not a grace of character nor an ad- 
mirable condition of mind. Loss of humility leaves one a prey to 
vanity which sometimes swells to grotesque proportions. William 
Winter tells of a notoriously egotistical clergyman concerning whom 
it was said, when inquiry was made as to what that self-satisfied 
ecclesiastie was doing, “He is waiting for a vacancy in the Trinity.” 
There have been persons who wore such an absurdly lofty air as to 
recall “Rule Forty-two” which the King in Alice in Wonderland read 
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from his book: “All persons more than a mile high must leave the 
court.” It is easy to smile at egregious vanity, for its antics often 
contribute to the gaiety of nations; but in reality it is no laughing 
matter, it rots the roots of character and often becomes a vice in 
morals. Moreover, it invites and frequently bodes disaster. He 
who carries a high head and rides a high horse is probably riding for 
a fall. History is full of illustrations. The downfall of Cicero from 
his pinnacle of influence in Rome is thus touched upon by Macaulay: 
“The vice of egotism was rapidly growing on Cicero. He had attained 
the highest point of power which he ever reached, and his head was 
undoubtedly a little turned by his elevation. Afterward this vile habit 
tainted his speaking and writing, so as to make much of his finest 
rhetoric almost disgusting. On all occasions he gave himself airs 
which, as Plutarch tells us, made him generally odious and were the 
real cause of his banishment from Rome.” Cicero’s speech on behalf 
of the poet Archias, a magnificent encomium, was so blemished by 
insufferable egotism that Macaulay cries out : “What unhappy madness 
led Cicero always to talk of himself? He was really mad with 
vanity.” And, largely because of this, darkness and impending dan- 
ger were gathering around Cicero. 

A plain American was waiting at the railway station at Geneva, 
Switzerland, when the Shah of Persia, Nasr-Ed-Din, rode up in a 
carriage guarded by armed postilions and outriders to take the train. 
His face was the most imperious and despotic ever seen—like that 
of a tyrant accustomed to take men’s heads off with a look. As he 
stepped upon the station platform he passed within three feet of the 
American. The latter did not step back, but stood rather more erect 
than usual, and looked calmly into the haughty and almost menacing 
eyes of the monarch, thinking within himself, “The ruler who carries 
such a face as that invites assassination”—which was the fate that 
finally overtook that Shah. 

If it be true that popularity and high position endanger a man’s 
humility, it is also true that humbleness of heart is all the more need- 
ful for filling such a position well, and if the voters or appointers could 
prediscern which man of ability was sane enough and steady enough 
and sweet-souled enough to retain his humility after elevation, he is the 
man whom they would exalt. It is also true that humility is possible 
in the highest place; and if any man occupying such a place wishes 
to crown his other qualifications with the one superlative grace which 
will win divine approval and compel the homage of human love, let 
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him kneel on the height where he has been placed and pray to heaven 
for a humble heart. 

In Lake Maggiore, Italy, on one of the Borromean Islands is an 
old palace the striking feature of which is the word “Humilitas,” 
lettered large on all parts of the building, without and within. A 
palatial villa blazoned with “Humility” strikes the tourist as an in- 
congruity. But a sweet and humble spirit is sometimes found in high 
places; and lowly station is no guarantee against a morose, overbear- 
ing, and domineering spirit. Matthew Simpson was noted for sweet- 
ness of nature and gentleness of manner. The near friends of Edward 
G. Andrews caught every now and then a glimpse of the genuine 
humility of his inmost heart. Both these men were exacting toward 
themselves and had deep reverence for their work; the modesty of 
great ability and of noble nature was exemplified in them. Bishop 
Andrews, though the most orderly and accurate of bishops, when once 
a slight mistake in one of his reports was pointed out to him, saw it at 
a glance, and with chagrin on his face, and a tone of impatience at 
himself in his voice, said: “That shows what a fool I am.” So solemn 
was his sense of responsibility for doing his work well that he flogged 
himself for any imperfection therein. Men knew him to be very 
capable and very careful ; but he told of his blunders. A most discern- 
ing sentence in the Episcopal Address at the General Conference of 
1908 speaks of Bishop Andrews as being “held in high esteem for the 
qualities in which he thought himself deficient.” He was held in high 
esteem for pure and fervent piety, and his brethren were so sure of him 
in this that his frequent “Amen” was an uplift and reénforcement to 
them when they prayed or preached in his presence; but he esteemed 
others better than himself, and wished he could be as good as his 
brethren,—of like spirit with another who said, “I try to be as pious as 
I can, but am careful not to imagine myself to be more pious than 
my brethren.” Bishop Andrews was held in high esteem for wisdom, 
but he had been heard to call himself a fool. He was held in high 
esteem for good judgment as to men and things, but he thought his 
judgment must be very poor, because men and things sometimes turned 
out different from his expectations and predictions. He was held in high 
esteem as being learned in law and history and precedent and in other 
things, but he regarded himself as only a student, not a master; and 
he died learning. When past eighty and on the retired list, he still 
kept alert watch for the best new books and kept on buying them with 
the eager thirst of a young preacher. One summer day in our New 
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York. bookstore, looking over the newest books, he caught sight of Dr. 
W. M. Ramsay’s portly volume on the Epistles to the Seven Churches 
in Asia. The price was three dollars, no discount allowed, and he on 
half salary. He glanced through it, fondled it, and said: “I don’t 
see how I can afford it, but I must have it.” And he lugged it off, 
with that deliciously guilty feeling which a minister has when he knows 
he has committed the crime of extravagance in buying books. Hibs col- 
leagues called him “a wonderful man,” but when this came to his 
ears he said, quite sharply : “O, pshaw !” 

Self-excusing is a vicious habit, due to fond self-love and a want 
of true humility. The Flagellants of the Middle Ages were fanatics 
doubtless, but they had sense enough to whip themselves for their sins 
and faults and not to blame their failures on something or somebody 
else. We are too ready to lay the blame of our mistakes and short- 
comings on circumstances, on our fellow-men, on our wives, or even 
sometimes on God, as did the little girl who sat by the table under the 
evening lamp working with a distressed face at her arithmetic lesson 
for tomorrow, and who, when asked what was the matter, replied: “I 
can’t do my sums, and I’ve asked God to help me, and he’s made three 
mistakes already.” Shakespeare has difficulty in persuading us that 
“it is not in our stars but in ourselves that we are underlings.” The 
wisest word said by Hamilton W. Mabie at a dinner given in his honor 
by the University Club in New York was this: “I have always heard 
that a man is in the sanest attitude toward life when he charges his 
failures straight home to himself, to his lack of vision, his lack of 
grasp, his lack of continuity and persistence, his lack of character ; and 
that, in taking account of his successes, if he have any, he ought to rec- 
ognize humbly how much he may have owed to propitious circum- 
stances, to the helpful favor of his fellow-men, and to the unmerited 
mercy of Divine Providence.” On the other hand, in explaining the 
successes of other men we need to beware of supposing them to be due 
to accident or good luck or favoritism on the part of God. It has been 
well said that when you see a man who has achieved eminent success, 
you may be sure it is not due to good luck, but because he has persist- 
ently used means of self-discipline which the average man neglects. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight ; 


But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Blessed is the man who guards against self-complacency, who deals 
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austerely with himself, plays the part of stern schoolmaster toward his 
powers, and drives his nature with a firm will, making his faculties 
feel “the curb that galls and the lash that falls and the sting of the 
roweled steel.” The moment of self-indulgence is the moment of un- 
worthiness and of peril. 

Kipling somewhere speaks of a soldier learning to count his regi- 
ment a holy thing; which means that the man comes to worship his 
part in the regiment and his obligation to it with every drop of his 
blood, and is ready to bleed his veins empty on any field in service of 
the cause in which his regiment is enlisted. Lack of deep reverence 
for and real devotion to his regiment and his work is the secret of the 
inefficiency of many and the decline and downfall of some. One 
morning, in a General Conference session, two members of a certain 
delegation spied a man of rather lofty bearing sitting uninvited on 
the platform near the bishops. The man was then without a church 
and on the supernumerary list because of his unwillingness to accept 
what the appointing power could give him. Once in his life he was 
pastor of a famous church in a great and beautiful city. The devil 
tempted him to infer that he himself must be great and beautiful too 
or he would not be in such a place; and consulting his self-conscious- 
ness the man found that it confirmed the devil’s suggestion. That 
was, practically, the end of his ministry, as the cunning devil meant it 
should be. After that the man virtually said to the appointing powers : 
“I will accept another pastorate, if you will offer me one worthy of 
so great a man-as I know myself to be. Otherwise, gentlemen, I will 
not condescend to preach the everlasting gospel to a lost world any 
more.” henceforth the church had no place to offer that was up to 
his demands. Said one General Conference delegate to his neighbor, 
looking at the tall, erect, imposing figure on the platform : “How is it 
that the church has no place for that man?” “Because lordliness is 
not wanted anywhere,” was the reply. Puffed up with vanity and a 
sense of his own dignity, a lordly feeling had taken possession of 
the man; and all humility, all reverence for the sanctity of his high 
commission, all sense of the hallowed glory of the privilege of being, 
with Paul, the slave of Jesus Christ for the saving of the souls for 
whom Christ died, had departed from him; and with these went by 
degrees all fear of God. To quote from the Idylls of the King, “He 
was up so high in pride, that he was half way down the slope to hell.” 
Never again did he deign to honor the Lord Christ by making a busi- 
ness of proclaiming his message to a lost world. He himself joined 


a 
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the lost world. Through years utterly secularized and filled with 
deterioration of character and deepening disrepute, his career declined 
to an end too scandalous and too tragic to relate. All because his 
foolish heart grew proud. Even a little lowlinéss of mind and rever- 
ence for the Master and his work would have saved him. If he had 
kept humbly and loyally at his blessed task, gladly preaching the gos- 
pel and ministering to immortal souls wherever Providence and the 
church assigned him, as thousands of greater and better men than he 
have done, all would have been well; he might have lived in the odor 
of sanctity and died lamented. But he sulked in the tent of his pride 
and went no more forth to the battle. He took no more orders from 
the Captain of Salvation who had done him the enormous honor of 
calling him to the ministry in the days of his youth. He became a 
recreant, a deserter, and a traitor. He turned his back on his Lord, 
and Christ had to let go of him ; after that, shame and the outer dark- 
ness. And the pity of it is that it was all so foolish, unnecessary, inex- 
cusable, willful, and wanton. This unhappy apostate might just as 
easily have been happy, if only, instead of listening to the devil who 
prompied him to demand a position equal to his own conception of 
his powers, he had listened to the words of Phillips Brooks: “Do not 
pray for easy lives; pray to be stronger men. Do not pray for tasks 
equal to your powers; pray for powers equal to your tasks. Then the 
doing of your work shall be no miracle, but you shall be a miracle. 
Every day you shall wonder at yourself, at the richness of life which 
has come to you by the grace of God.” Or if he had not ceased to read 
the Bible which lay on his study table and from which he had preached 
for years, the faithful old Book would have admonished him that 
“pride goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall,” 
and that “a man’s pride shall bring him low, but honor shall uphold 
the humble in spirit.” 

Dr. Stephen Paget tells of a famous physician who lived to be 
seventy-five—longer than was quite agreeable, and longer than he 
really desired. For years he was retired from practice by age and 
infirmities, and those years seemed empty and irksome to him; but in 
retirement he was comforted always by the thought that he had tried 
to do his best, had worked hard and close, had neglected no oppor- 
tunity for service, and had never swerved from his life-purpose. He 
mourned the end of his work; it seemed to him like a funeral. But 
when his beloved work died, he rejoiced that his work and he had 
never in all the years been at variance; he had never quarreled with 
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his work. He had loved, cherished, and honored it, and had clung to 
it so long as he had strength. He used to say that oftentimes, when 
thinking of his work, sentences of the marriage service would run in 
his head ; and he would find himself saying to his work, With my body 
I thee worship,—till death us do part,—I take thee only unto me so 
long as we both shall live. And there had never been a cross word 
between him and his work for all the forty years. With body and 
soul he had worshiped his work. That fact was very dear to him, 
and, now that his work was ended, he consoled himself with that pre- 
cious memory. Every doctor, if he lives long enough [every minister, 
too] must attend the funeral of his work. If he has not really loved 
it, he will not be sorry except for the loss of income and of his sense 
of self-importance ; and the general air of the obsequies over the end 
of his work will be that of Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette. 
But this old physician, at the death and burial of his loved work, was 
erying ; yet a grand figure he was: and the whole place was deferential 
with tender and admiring respect, and hundreds of kind hearts put 
up the shutters of sympathy and pity. Disabled from service, he drew 
a pension, not in money but in peace of mind, in a clear conscience, 
in a name honored far and wide, in love, faith and hope, and in a 
shrewd and mellow wisdom. All these were rewards of faithful work. 
In his retirement he attained something of the courage of a soldier 
and the patience of a saint. In the University of Old Age, that grim 
seat of desperate learning, he finished his education and took his 
degree. Dr. Paget’s picture befits, as well, the old age of a minister 
who has worshiped his God-given work. 

In his farewell address to the General Conference of the Japan 
Methodist Church at Tokyo in 1907, Dr. Goucher said: “It will not be 
given to all of us to do some great thing; but if we are lowly in heart 
and full of God’s spirit, we may teach some infant life, we may move 
some youth to such purpose as to bring him a vision of God so that 
when we are gone and forgotten his life shall be a tower of strength 
and he shall accomplish a thousandfold more than we could do.” 

We are told that a teacher once gave to his students this parable 
of the Holy Shadow: 

“Long, long ago there lived a saint so good that the astonished 
angels came down from heaven to see how a mortal could be so godly. 
He simply went about his daily life, diffusing virtue as the star dif- 
fuses light and the flower perfume without even being aware of it. 
Two words summed up his day: he gave, he forgave. Yet these words 
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never fell from his lips; they were expressed in his ready smile, in 
his kindness, forbearance, and charity. 

“The angels said to God : ‘O Lord, grant him the gift of miracles !’ 
God replied: ‘I consent; ask him what he wishes.’ 

“So they said to the saint: ‘Should you like the touch of your 
hands to heal the sick?’ ‘No,’ answered the saint, ‘I would rather 
God should do that.’ ‘Should you like to become a model of patience, 
attracting men by the luster of your virtues?’ ‘No,’ replied the saint; 
‘if men should become attached to me, they might be estranged from 
God.’ ‘What do you desire, then” cried the angels. ‘What can I wish 
for?’ asked the saint, smiling. “That God give me his grace; and with 
that shall I not have everything ” 

“But the angels insisted: ‘You must ask for a miracle, or one 
will be forced upon you.’ ‘Very well then,’ replied the saint; ‘let this 
be the miracle—that I may do a great deal of good without ever know- 
ing it.’ 

“The angels were greatly perplexed. They took counsel together, 

and resolved upon this plan. Every time the saint’s shadow should 
fall behind him or at either side, so that he could not see it, the shadow 
should have the power to cure disease and soothe pain and comfort 
sorrow. 
“And so it came to pass. When the saint walked along, his shadow, 
thrown on the ground on either side or behind him, made arid paths 
green, caused withered plants to bloom, gave clear water to dried-up 
brooks, fresh color to the faces of pale little children, and joy to un- 
happy mothers. 

“But the saint simply went about his daily life, diffusing virtue 
as the star diffuses light and the flower perfume without ever being 
aware of it. And the people, respecting his humility, followed him 
silently, never speaking to him about his miracles. Little by little 
they even came to forget his name, and called him only “The Holy 
Shadow.’ ” 

The man had lost himself in his work. This is an ideal not beyond 
the reach of common men like us, if we are willing so to submerge 
ourselves. Words written once before return to memory here: When 
a man learns that he himself is of no account, that his God-given work 
is the all-important thing, and buries himself in it, then for the 
first he ceases to be a nuisance and begins to be of use. Then he 
is getting ready for the day when he shall render his account with joy 
and not with grief, saying: “Master, behold my sheaves.” 





THE ARENA 


“POSITIVE PREACHING AND THE MODERN MIND” 


Tere was a time, and that not long since, when I considered 
seriously the question whether a willing and well-equipped layman could 
not be of greater service to the kingdom and church of our Lord than the 
average preacher. This was not due to any lack of faith in the gospel as 
the one hope of humanity, nor to any lapse in personal experiences. 
Among other things that raised this question were the unnatural and pe- 
culiar relation of the minister to life in general and that triviality and 
externality in many churches which keeps so many preachers indefinitely 
busy doing nothing. The scarcity of preachers indicates that other men 
have raised the same question. But I am glad to say that for myself the 
question has been definitely and finally settled, and that I have found 
myself for the ministry again. The influence that settled the question 
was the book, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, by Dr. P. T. For- 
syth. Every Christian minister ought to make a careful study of those 
lectures. Hoping to interest some who have not already read them I ap- 
pend an outline of the last lecture. 

Tue Morat PoIGNANCY or THE Cross 
I. Introduction. The Question stated. 

1. The leading doctrine of much modern theology is the Fatherhood 
of a God too genial to make much of sin or to demand atone 
ment. 

. Such a doctrine greatly affects the church and raises the question, 
Is that the faith that has given the church her distinctive note 
and her staying power in history? 

. It is said for this gospel of Fatherly love: 

(1) It is simple. 
(2) It speaks the language of the heart. 
(3) It befits an age of democracy. 
. On this there are several remarks: 
(1) Is the test of a gospel the welcome it receives, its success 
among the democracy? 
(2) The situation of the soul is not a simple one. 
(a) We are not stray babes but sinful men in a sinful race. 
(b) The forgiveness of sin is the foundation and genesis 
of Christianity. 
(c) The real situation is of a society sick unto death, and 
not merely that of a stray soul. 
(d) Moral realism demands that this situation be taken 
tragically. 
(e) We can escape this tragedy ourselves only by a faith 
that casts it on One who underwent and overcame 
at the moral center of men and things. 
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(3) This view does not do justice to the revelation given to the 

church, and to the preacher’s capital in the Bible. 

(a) The church must read her gospel before she reads the 
present situation. 

(b) The present situation is a world of extreme wicked- 
ness, of sin, guilt, and deviltry, organized, deliber- 
ate, and Satanic, not missing or losing God, but 
challenging him. 

5. The first question for the church and the preacher is this: How 
is the revelation that “God is Love” made real and effective in 
such a world by God himself? This lecture is devoted to the 
answer of that question. 

II, The Revelation of divine love to a sinful world is not possible, unless 
the revelation itself is an act of redemption. 

1. No lesson is taught until it is learned. A revelation is not a 

revelation until it gets home. 

(1) Man must be saved into faith before he is saved by it. We 
cannot believe a saving purpose except we be redeemed 
into that power. 

(2) So the gospel had to recreate man and redeem him into the 
very power to realize it. 

(3) Faith is the work of the Spirit; the Spirit proceeds only 
from the cross. 

(4) So the deed of the cross is actually necessary to the 
preaching of it. 

2. Now, how did God do justice to his Holy Love? 

(1) He did not do it through sage or prophet. 

(2) Nor did he do it merely by the spectacle of a sinless per- 
sonality that embodied his love and became our perfect 
example. 

(3) Such a figure has no arms to take hold of the world and 
wrestle with it; no power in moral reality and activity. 

3. God’s way of carrying home his love was by a Person who was 

realized in one act corresponding to the unity of the 

Person and the scale of the world. 

(1) This action gave effect to his whole universal personality. 

(2) Therefore it had effect on the whole of man’s relation to God. 

(3) So the cross not only manifests God’s love but gives actual 
effect to it in human history. 

(4) Christ effected God’s purpose with the race; he did not 
merely contribute to that end. 

(5) The only satisfaction to a holy God is the absolute estab- 
lishment of holiness, as Christ did it in all but the em- 
pirical way. 

(6) The cross is the action of judgment, not the aversion of it. 
(a) Judgment is the final vindication of goodness. 

(b) That was effected and completed on the cross. 

(7) So the gospel began its career as a finished work. 
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4. So Christ comes to us to be the saving action of a holy God in and 
on the world. 

(1) He did not merely announce his view of God. 

(2) He was the actual bestowal of God, not merely an offer of 
God. 

(3) In him the soul was seized by act of conquest. 

(4) Since God is the matter of his own revelation he only suc- 
ceeds if he win, not the soul’s assent, but the soul itself. 

(5) Revelation and preaching must be action, rather than an- 
nouncement. 

(6) So God does not merely send; he comes and conquers. 

(7) The Love we have to do with is Holy Love. 

(8) Holiness is the eternal moral power that must do and do 
until it sees itself everywhere. 

(9) It must have everywhere entire and absolute response in its 
own active kind. 

(10) We have exactly this in Christ, our Head. 

5. The ethicising of theology can only mean its control at all points 
by the supreme ethical Power. 

(1) The gospel, and the gospel alone, provides that supreme 
ethical idea. 

(2) The gospel not only provides the supreme ethical idea, but 
puts it in action and makes it effective. 

(3) That supreme ethical idea is the holiness of God. 

€. What does the holiness of God mean? 

(1) The moral order for man is in conscience. 

(2) In conscience man carries back the moral order to God. 

(3) In God the moral order has its ground in itself. 

(4) It is this principle of a moral order that has its ground in 
itself that gives conscience and the moral law its sanction. 

(5) This principle is the holiness of God. 

(6) The claim of this holiness must not only be made; it must 
be made good and given unmistakable effect. 

(7) Hence the dignity of man himself is better secured if it 
break in the maintenance of God’s holiness than if that 
holiness suffer defeat for man’s mere existence. 

7. The key to Christ’s personality must be found in something he did 
with his entirety and did in relation to that holiness of 
God which means so much more than all humanity is 
worth. 

(1) The key to Christ’s person is in his work. 

(2) His love to us is not the image, reflection, or result of God's 
love, but is the very present action of that love. 

(3) God’s love, then, is Love in holy action. 

(4) It ts the holiness of God that makes sin damnable and love 
active as Grace. 

(5) Love is worthless unless it do justice to holiness and actual- 
ly restore it. 
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(6) Short of that Love meets the situation by reducing the 
severity of the demand and reduces the moral law to a 
by-law God can suspend or a habit God can break. 

8. Any conception of God that exalts his Fatherhood at the cost, or 
neglect, of his holiness unsettles the moral throne of the uni- 
verse. 

(1) It robs man of moral energy. 

(2) It takes the authority out of the gospel. 

(3) It has no due sense of the moral tragedy of the race. 

(4) It empties preaching of its greatness. 

(5) It makes God inadequate to history. 

(6) It empties sin of its iniquity. 

(7) It is not theology; it is not religion; it is not vital Godliness. 

(8) It has no future. 

9. To lay stress elsewhere than on the atoning cross is to make 
Christ no more than a martyr. 

(1) If Christ was a martyr, he was a martyr to himself. 

(2) Such a martyr is either an egotist or a redeeming God. 

(3) Jesus was God, and his death was God in action. 

(4) That death altered from God’s part the whole relation be. 
tween God and man forever. 

(5) That death did not declare or prove something; it achieved 
something decisive for history, for eternity. 

(6) If it be otherwise, it does but add another to our moral 
problems and the greatest of them all. 

(7) If otherwise, God’s wrath may yet break upon us in aveng- 
ing judgment. 

(8) The act of Christ’s death was more of an act on the part of 
Christ than on the part of the men that slew him. 

(9) This act of Christ’s was not an act of resignation, but an 
act of conquest, absolute over his own fate and ours. 

10. The world’s one sin was made by Grace the world’s one hope. 

(1) It was committed against the one central visitation of 
man by God. 

(2) It was inflicted on the Holiest. 

(3) The salvation was a decisive creative act of God, rot 
merely enduring but conquering man’s act of sin. 

(4) The cross was the deed of holy love, stung to the core, 
stung to act for its life, to act once for all, and to make 
an end. 

III. The redemption of man is inseparable from the satisfaction of God 
in atonement. 

1. Love and complete identification. 

(1) Love has not done its divine utmost until it has suffered 
both pain and judgment, and thus made atonement. 

(2) In order to be completely identified with man love must 
enter into the holy wrath against sin. 

(3) Christ entered into the dark shadow of God’s penalty on sin. 
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2. The atonement. 


(1) Christ did not confess sin: he confessed holiness, and 
realfzed and bore the sinfulness of sin. 

(2) That holy confession in act, amid the conditions of sin and 
judgment, was the satisfaction he made to God. 

(3) The necessity for this lay in God’s holy name. 

(4) Christ was offered to God and acted on God. 

(5) Thus the relation between God and man was changed from 
enmity to reconciliation. 

(6) God’s concern with sin is holiness in earnest reaction, wrath 
unto judgment. 

(7) That wrath was laid on Christ. He was deserted by the 
Father in sympathy with the complete fulfillment of their 
common task. 

(8) Christ recognized and henored this desertion as the will of 
the Father for him. 

(9) It was thus he approved his Godhead and achieved redemp- 
tion. 

(10) Thus Christ identified himself with men, even with man’s 
self-condemnation, which is the reflection of the judgment 

of God. 
(a) No one can forgive in full who does not feel the full- 
ness of the offense. 
(b) To feel the fullness of the offense as the Holiest must 
is to feel the wrath the Holiest feels. 
(c) Christ felt that wrath both as subject and object. 
(11) If all this be not absolute truth, it is sheer nonsense. 


3. This aspect of the matter is vital to the church’s total message, and 


to the final prospects of Christianity. 
(1) It is essential to the full interpretation of God’s love. 
(2) The distinctive mark of God’s love as transcending human 
affection and pity in its provision of a propitiation. 
(3) So Love forgives sin by the radical way of redemption. 
(4) Sin in its nature is an assault on the life of God. 
(5) So sin drives God to action for his life. 
(6) The thing in sin that makes God suffer most is not its results 
but its guilt. 
(7) The greater the love the greater the guilt. 
(8) The closer the love the greater the wrath. 
(9) Hence the problem of reconciliation. 
(a) The channel of the holy love must be the bearer of the 
wrath. 
(b) The forgiver of sin must realize inwardly and ex- 
perimentally the whole moral quality of the guilt. 
(c) Only so could a love be revealed that would not let 
us go, yet was in absolute moral earnest about the 
Holy. 
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4. The reconciliation of God by his own action is integral to the 
gospel, and has crucial effect on the depth and mora! penetration 
of the preaching of the gospel. 

(1) Our present preaching lacks the energy of spiritual pro 
fundity and moral majesty. 

(2) This is due to the loss of conviction of an objective finished 
redemption and to the loss of the note of judgment. 

(3) Such preaching has not the promise of the moral future of 
the world. 

(a) It is not sufficiently charged with repeniance and re- 
mission. 

(b) It does not bring men to Christ. 

(c) It does not embody that break with the world which, 
after all, has been a leading note in all the great 
victories of the cross. 

5. Nothing in the world is so precious as faith, hope, and love. But 
the preacher of the gospel must be sure on what abysses these 
rest and abide. 

Bozman, Maryland. Epwarp Norton CANTWELL. 





“LET THE DEAD BURY THEIR DEAD”—AN INDIAN INTERPRETA- 
TION 


One of the sayings most baffling explanation in all the Gospels is the 
answer of our Lord to the man who asked permission to bury his father 
before taking up the responsibilities of discipleship. To many it has 
seemed hard that this last and most necessary service should have been 
regarded so slightingly by Jesus. But here it is not an uncommon thing 
for a missionary to be told by one whom he wishes to convert that he must 
first bury his father. On inquiry, his father is found to be in good health. 
But the son expects to outlive the father, and when he dies, if the elabo- 
rate heathen ceremonies which for centuries have been performed over dead 
fathers are not done for him, his sons will be disgraced and the family 
name will suffer. So the son says: “Wait until I have buried my father. 
Let me not lose my good name. Then I can be free to take up the simpler 
customs of the Christian religion.” W. D. ScHERMERHORN. 

Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 





The Itinerants’ Club 


CHRIST’S INSTRUCTION TO HIS DISCIPLES 
(Continued) 


Tue law to which our Lord next calls attention is the law of retalia- 
tion, as expressed in Matt. 5, 38-42: “Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: But I say unto you, That ye 
resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” The passage 
in the Old Testament to which reference is made is Exod. 21. 24, 25: “Eye 
for eye, tocth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burn- 
ing, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” In verse 23 it is said: “Thou 
shalt give life for life.” The idea of retaliation is found in all nations 
and under all civilizations. It is not always in the precise form in which 
it is here put, but in the spirit of this statement. In some way an 
equivalent has been demanded for a wrong or crime committed which was 
regarded as an atonement for the act. In ruder civilizations men took 
the redress of their grievances in their own hands. Families handed down 
their feuds from generation to generation, and often they were only 
wiped out in the blood of their enemies. In a measure this sentiment 
still prevails, and we not unfrequently note that this law of retaliation 
in its bitterest form is still active. At first view the teaching of Christ 
on this subject is not a mere modification or a profounder interpretation 
of the old law, as in some of the instances in this sermon, but a reversal 
of that law. Christ’s teaching is, “Resist not evil.” He even goes 
further, commanding the one who is smitten on one cheek to turn the 
other; one who is brought before the bar of the law and his inner garment 
taken away is to surrender his outer garment also. If the government 
presses a man into its service, compelling him to go one mile, he is 
voluntarily to go two miles. If one asks him for a gift, or would borrow 
from him, he must not turn away. This must have been a strange state- 
ment when the disciples first heard it. They must have looked up into 
the face of the Master with astonishment that he should utter such words 
as these. They are equally wonderful now, even in this our twentieth 
century civilization, of which we boast so much. This teaching of Christ 
is not only regarded as impractical but as undesirable. One who should 
do this today, following literally the command of Christ as taught in this 
passage, would be regarded as weak, if not cowardly. What, then, shall we 
say to this teaching? What is it that our Lord meant to enforce upon his 
disciples? Is it the literal obedience to this injunction, or is it the spirit 
of forbearance and nonresistance which is here inculcated? 
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The passage in Exodus to which reference has been made was a part 
of the law of the old covenant. So long as men are controlled by their 
passions crimes are committed for which law and penalties must exist 
for the prevention of crime and for the protection of the defenseless. The 
passage in the old law, “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” etc., is 
not a cry for vengeance, either personal or governmental, but is a protec. 
tion against unreasoning violence. The punishment must not go beyond the 
transgression. The principle is that of equivalence. It has been said 
that no instance of this particular form of punishment was found among 
the Jews. We may reasonably conclude, therefore, that the principle 
underlying that law was the main matter of the Old Testament teaching. 
Punishment among many rude people is often in excess of the provoca. 
tion, and even in civilized lands imprisonment for debt has been part of 
the public law. The teaching, then, of the old law is that proportionate 
punishment for public offenses should be inflicted, but it should not be as 
revenge but as a remedial and a protective measure. This includes the 
idea that suffering for transgressions exacted as a penalty is a part of 
natural law as it is also expressed in the Old Testament as a part of the 
revealed law. On verse 38 Carr, in his commentary, says: “The scribes 
drew a false inference from the letter of the law. As a legal remedy the 
lez talionig was probably the best possible in a rude state of society. The 
principle was admitted in all ancient nations. But the retribution was 
exacted by a judicial sentence for the good of the community, not to 
gratify personal vengeance. The deduction that it was morally right for 
individuals to indulge revenge could not be justified. Jewish history, 
however, records no instance of the law being literally carried out. A fine 
was substituted for the retributive penalty. But the principle of the ler 
talionis underlay the enactments of the law, and it is against that prin- 
ciple that Christ’s words are directed.” It is said that Washington re 
gretted deeply the sentence of death on Major André, and that he would 
have been spared but for the necessity of satisfying the sentiment of the 
people who demanded his death in satisfaction for that of Captain Nathan 
Hale. It is stated in the press that the present president of France com- 
mutes all death sentences to imprisonment for life and that capital pun- 
ishment is a living political question in that country. It is further said 
that since the failure to enforce the extreme penalty homicides have in- 
creased in France. It is evident that the element of fear is still important 
as a deterrent from wrong, and that in its legal aspects at least it is not 
obsolete. The point of our Saviour’s instruction to his disciples that they 
resist not evil is especially applicable to the personal relations to our 
fellow-men. He distinctly teaches that there must be no retaliation, but 
the spirit of gentleness must be the law of all our relations. It is his 
instruction to his disciples and must be considered in the light of their 
instructions to others. The thought is that in the personal relations of 
those who have wronged us we must not be governed by law but by love. 
In each of our Lord’s instructions this is indicated. When one receives 2 
blow, or is arraigned at law, or is impressed in the service by officers, he 
must not ask what is his legal duty but what is the law of love. Love so 
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far transcends law that it lifts the Christian into a higher atmosphere, 
and instead of demanding what in the legal sense would be his rights he 
does that which softens the anger of his opponent and unites the bonds 
of brotherhood. Above all things, the teaching of this passage is that 
vengeance is excluded. The action of our Lord himself is an example for 
others: “When he was reviled, he reviled not again.” When Jesus had 
been arrested, after the agony of the garden, “One of them that were with 
Jesus stretched out his hand, and drew his sword, and smote the servant 
of the high priest, and struck off his ear. Then said Jesus unto him, 
Put up again thy sword into its place: for they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” And again while enduring the agonies of the 
cross he said: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
His own life was in this, as everywhere, the most perfect illustration of 
his own teachings. 

The next matter of instruction is in relation to one’s attitude toward 
his enemies. The passage in the Old Testament to which reference is 
made is Lev. 19. 18 (R. V.): “Thou shalt not take vengeance, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people; but thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself: I am Jehovah.” The whole passage in the sermon 
reads as follows: “Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you; that ye may be sons of your 
Father who is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. For if ye love them 
that love you, what reward have ye? do not even the publicans the same? 
And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? do not 
even the Gentiles the same? Ye therefore shall be perfect as your heaven- 
ly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5. 43-48) (R. V.). It will be noted that the 
clause in Matt. 5. 43, “Thou shalt .... hate thine enemy,” is not in the 
Old Testament. This was an inference, probably by the rabbis, and it 
had entered into the popular conception, and our Saviour is treating of 
the law as interpreted in his own time. That one should love his 
neighbor—those of his own family or tribe—would not be questioned, but 
that he should love his enemies was a new doctrine which was apparently 
incomprehensible. Our Lord here reverses the sentiment of his time and 
of all times. “Thou shalt love thine enemy,” is the distinct teaching of 
the Master. This is an act of divine grace. It does not grow out of the 
natural soil of our human nature. The gradations of the command are 
instructive—love and pray. Pray even for your persecutors. This means 
that one is not only to act toward his enemy as if he loved him, but he is 
to love him, to return love for enmity, and to pray for his persecutor. In 
other words, this is a possibility only to those who have the godlikeness 
in the heart. In doing so they show their heavenly birth, and they are 
the children of their Father who is in heaven. According to the text the 
Father is all-embracing in his gifts: sun and rain, fruitful sources, and 
blessing in all lands come upon all, the evil and the good, the just and the 
unjust. What an example to God’s human children! As all the bound- 
less wealth of nature is distributed without reference to human character, 
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so man should imitate God in love to all whom God has made. The Master 
indicates in verses 46 and 47 that to do this shows the influence of 
heavenly grace. To do otherwise is to do only as nature suggests. To 
do this is to be a follower of Christ. The publicans, so much detested for 
their oppression in the collection of taxes, did not hesitate to love those 
who loved them, and it is usual to salute those with words of peace who 
are of one’s own family or community or tribe; but to do good and to 
salute one’s enemies, and to give peaceful greeting to the outsider who 
has no tribal or natural claims, is evidence that those who do so are 
“partakers of the divine nature.” 

The section closes with the great law of duty for all ages and all 
lands: “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect,” or, in the Revised Version, “Ye therefore shall be perfect,” that 
is, in thus acting and in thus expressing the love that is in the heart 
man becomes Godlike. Perfection is the wish of God for man, and is the 
aim of the Christian man ever. It seems a law too high for imperfect sin- 
ful man or woman, but it has been well remarked that an imperfect law 
is no law at all, and the laws of Christ here laid down are the perfect laws. 
The Old Testament law, “Be ye holy, for I am holy,” is reaffirmed in the 
New Testament language, in that preéminent Christian word “love.” The 
perfection here is not legal but moral perfection—the perfection of love. 
Love is Godlike, for “God is love.” “He that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God.” This is no affirmation of the equality of man with God, but is an 
affirmation of the aim of the Christian heart to be Godlike. It is not the 
measure of extent but the measure of quality produced by union with 
Christ and the indwelling holiness which is here set forth. 





Archa@ology and Biblical Research 


ARCHE/0LOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


A FRAGMENT OF ANOTHER GOSPEL 


Messrs. GRENFELL AND Hunt have once more brought to light another 
treasure from Oxyrhyncus, that inexhaustible storehouse of ancient lore. 
Though discovered in 1905 it was not published till near the end of 1907. 
It is a single vellum leaf, out of a small book, in very good state of preser- 
vation. The written part is a square of little more than two inches. Into 
this small space the scribe has succeeded in crowding twenty-two lines on 
one side and twenty-three on the other, so that the two pages contain about 
two hundred and fifty words. According to the learned discoverers and 
others who have examined this stray leaf, the book of which this is a part 
was copied in the fourth century, from a manuscript which must have 
appeared before A. D. 200. The age of the copy, as well as that of the 
original, is based upon “considerations wholly uncontroversial.” The writ- 
ing is in a “small and not very regular uncial hand, round and upright, of 
a type peculiar to the fourth and fifth centuries. The contractions and 
other characteristics of style are those usual in manuscripts of this early 
period. As might happen on two pages of any book, we find two distinct 
topics discussed. The principal theme, however, is a conversation between 
our Lord and a high priest on the subject of purification. The scene is in 
the temple inclosure at Jerusalem. As every one familiar with the New 
Testament knows, our Lord placed special emphasis upon the absolute 
necessity of inward purity. There is no exact parallel to this new frag- 
ment in any one of the four canonical Gospels, or, for that matter, in any 
of the apocryphal ones; nevertheless, our readers having read this new 
fragment, will instinctively recall such passages as Matt. 15. 1-20, and 
Mark 7. 1-23, which formed a part of a conversation between Christ and 
the Pharisees at Gennesaret. Thus it is evident that this new fragment 
is from a Gospel hitherto unknown, and now for the first time given to the 
modern world. Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, with the coéperation of Pro- 
fessor E. Schiiver, a learned authority on Jewish rites and the topography 
of the temple, have published this fragment with introduction, text, transla- 
tion, and commentary. We can do no better than to append the translation 
of these learned discoverers and editors: 

“. ... before he does wrong makes all manner of subtle excuse. But 
give heed lest ye also suffer the same things as they; for the evildoers 
among men receive their reward not among the living only, but also await 
punishment and much torment. 

“And he took them and brought them into the very place of purifica- 
tion, and was walking in the temple. 

“And a certain Pharisee, a chief priest whose name was Levi (7), met 
them and said to the Saviour, Who gave thee leave to walk in this place of 
purification and to see these holy vessels, when thou hast not washed nor 
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yet have thy disciples bathed their feet? But defiled thou hast walked in 
this temple, which is a pure place, wherein no other man walks except he 
has washed himself and changed his garments, neither does he venture to 
see these holy vessels. 

“And the Saviour straightway stood still with his disciples anq 
answered him, Art thou then, being here in the temple, clean? 

“He saith unto him, I am clean; for I washed in the pool of David, and 
having descended by one staircase I ascended by another, and I put on 
white and clean garments, and then I came and looked upon these holy 
vessels. 

“The Saviour answered and said unto him, Woe ye blind, who see not. 
Thou hast washed in these running waters, wherein dogs and swine have 
been cast night and day, and hast cleansed and wiped the outside skin 
which also the harlots and flute-girls anoint and wash and wipe and 
beautify for the lust of men; but within they are full of scorpions and all 
wickedness. But I and my disciples, who thou sayest have not bathed, have 
been dipped in the waters of eternal life, which come from .... But woe 
unto thee... .” 

The connection between the two portions of the fragment, if there be 
any, is not clear. The first seven lines are evidently the concluding words 
of our Lord on the subject of punishment, not only in this but also in 
the world to come. This doctrine of punishment finds abundant parallels 
in the books of the New Testament. Thus, further discussion of the pas- 
sage is not necessary. The second and longer portion of our fragment, 
beginning in the middle of the eighth line, demands more attention—not 
because of the obscurity of the language employed but, rather, on account 
of the details introduced. Some of these are so novel that the vast ma- 
jority of Bible scholars have no knowledge whatever regarding them. 
This accounts for the fact that the editors of the fragment have been led 
to distrust their historical value. That our readers may know their objec- 
tions, we shall let them speak for themselves. On page 12 of the Introduc- 
tion they say: “The statement put into the mouth of the chief priest con- 
cerning the necessity of ceremonial washing and putting on white garments 
is in accordance with the regulations for priests described in the Mishnah. 
. . - But that an ordinary Jew before visiting the inner court of the temple 
had to wash and change his clothes, as stated in Il. 18-20, is not con- 
firmed by any other evidence; and neither the place of purification nor the 
‘pool of David’ in 1. 25 is mentioned elsewhere, while considerable diffi- 
culty arises in connection with the ‘sacred vessels,’ which are stated to 
have been visible from the court to which Jesus and his disciples had 
penetrated; cf. ll. 12-21, note. Moreover, the two stairways leading down 
to the ‘pool of David,’ and still more, the statement that dogs and swine 
were cast into it (ll. 33, 34), seem to be details invented for the sake of 
rhetorical effect, for that a high priest washed himself in a pool of the 
character described in the fragment is incredible. So great indeed are the 
divergences in this account from the extant and, no doubt, well-informed 
authorities with regard to the topography and ritual of the temple, that it 
is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that much of the local color is 
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due to the imagination of the author, who was aiming chiefly at dramatic 
effect and was not really well acquainted with the temple.” There can be 
no doubt that the editors will have to revise their comments in another 
edition. Indeed, some eminent scholars regard the fragment as possessing 
great historical value, as a solid addition to the history of the temple and 
its ceremonies. Professor Harnack, in an article in the Preussische An- 
nalen (February, 1908), grows eloquent in his defense of its general 
credibility. It is needless to add that his opinion on the subject is en- 
titled to great consideration, for, possibly, no man living is better ac- 
quainted with the history of the early church and its ancient literature 
than the great Berlin church historian. He will hear nothing of exag- 
gerated imagination or ignorance concerning the arrangement and ritual of 
the temple. It must, however, be said that Harnack does not categorically 
establish his points but, rather, higher-criticlike, maintains that until it is 
fairly demonstrated that the author has been indulging in rhetorical exag- 
geration, there can be no sufficient reason for disputing, much less for dis- 
believing, his statements. If, for example, “the pool of David” is not men- 
tioned elsewhere, what of that? Are we for that reason to brand the refer- 
ence to it as unhistorical or incredible? By parity of reasoning every 
place or custom mentioned but once in the Bible, as, for example, the 
Beautiful Gate (Acts 3, 2, 10), would have to be discredited. It is, indeed, 
more reasonable to believe that there was a place in the temple courts 
known as the “pool of David” than to charge the author with crass igno- 
rance or vivid imagination. So, too, as regards “the place of purification,” 
though this exact term is found in no other writings in connection with 
the temple, there can be no good reason for saying that no portion of the 
sanctuary was not commonly known by that name in days of our Saviour. 
Dr. Biichler, in an elaborate article published in the January number of the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, like Harnack, regards the fragment as eminently 
trustworthy, as far as historical truth and acquaintance with the temple 
ritual are concerned. He says, in answer to the objections of the editors of 
the fragment: “It seems to me tha‘ the writer of this Gospel was accurately 
informed on all these matters, and that tradition fully confirms the de- 
tails which sound so incredible.” He supports his views by numerous 
quotations from the Mishnah, Talmud, and other ancient literature. Dr. 
Biichler maintains that laymen no less than priests were admitted to the 
temple courts only after the most complete washings and purifications. In 
proof of this he cites numerous Jewish authorities. Josephus says: “Men 
who are not fully purified [immersed in a bath] are excluded from the 
inner sanctuary” (Wars, book v, 5. 6), and again: “Into the third court 
entrance was lawful only to male Jews who were clean and purified” 
(Contra Apion, ii. 8). He also cites Acts 21. 26, to show that Saint Paul 
and his companions had to purify themselves previous to entering the 
sacred precincts. He further shows that the washing of clothes and bathing 
of person always went together. So, then, there is nothing improbable in 
the words of the high priest who asks Jesus, “Why dost thou walk in this 
place, being unwashed?” As to the display of the holy vessels, though 
there is nothing in any of the Gospels in reference to this custom, nor, 
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indeed, in any bcok of the Old or the New Testament, yet is it for that 
reason to be rejected? It is clear from the Mishnah that it was customary 
after all the great feasts to transfer the holy vessels to a washing place in 
the inner court. We can do no better than to quote this long passage: “Im. 
mediately after the pilgrim-feast they go through the purification of the 
inner court. How do they proceed? They immerse in water the vessels 
which were in the temple and say to them [the priests]: “Take care that ye 
touch not the table and the candlestick, and thereby defile it.’ All the 
vessels in the sanctuary were duplicated and triplicated, so that if the 
first set became unclean, they could bring the second set in their place. 
All the vessels which were in the temple require immersion in water, ex- 
cept the golden and the brazen altars. These, according to Rabbi Eliezer, 
are regarded as fixed to the ground. But the sages say, the difference in 
the case of the altars was due to the fact that they were covered with 
metal [and thus were not susceptible to defilement)” (Hagiga, ili, 7, 8). 
To show that this does not simply refer to a theory, an actual case in the 
Jerusalem Talmud is presented, where we read: “On a certain occasion they 
immersed the candlestick in water, and the Sadducees said: ‘See the 
Pharisees bathe the orb of the Sun.’” The “pool of David” and the 
ayveurfpiov, rendered “place of purification,” though not known from other 
sources, might have been very common terms at the time when this con- 
versation is said to have taken place. It is well known that there were 
chambers within the sacred precincts of the temple provided with baths. 
It is more probable that the “place of purification” referred to some such 
a chamber than to the court known as the “Court of the men of Israel,” as 
Schiiver would have us believe. So, too, of the term “pool of David.” It 
was doubtless applied to a room through which running waters were made 
to pass, wherein the priests bathed themselves before entering upon their 
duties in the holy place. 

According to some Jewish authorities, the water for the use of the 
temple was brought from the so-called Pools of Solomon, several miles 
southwest of Bethlehem, or thirteen and a half miles from Jerusalem. Bear- 
ing this in mind, the reference to the casting of dogs and swine into these 
running waters is easily understood. Christ’s words do not imply that 
these animals were cast into the bathing place in the temple; but, “he 
refers to the course by which the water reached Jerusalem, and he urges 
that this water, which the priest employs for the supreme purification, had 
on its long road to the temple received many undesired defilements.” For 
no doubt, no matter whence the water supply came, it had been polluted 
farther up the stream by its contact with dogs, swine, and other unclean 
bodies. In view of what has been said, there can be no reason for dis- 
crediting anything in this new fragment. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


P. Lobatein. In 1907 he published a work entitled Etudes sur la doc- 
trine chrétienne de Dieu (Paris, Fischbacher), in which he develops his 
theory of theological knowledge. He undertakes to show that the tra- 
ditional method of seeking to establish religious truth concerning the nature 
of God leads to insecure results and even to doubts, insoluble problems, 
and contradictions. Instead of speculation and the use of the reason, he 
would have us consider that religious knowledge is not intellectual and 
objective, but practical and subjective. Religious knowledge rests upon 
religious experiences which are not to be grasped by the mere understand- 
ing, but, rather, with the heart and the will, although theological reflection 
may employ for its purposes the certainties of religious faith. But this re- 
flection is always secondary, as compared with the work of the heart, con- 
science, and will in establishing religious certainty, and must, in order to 
be of value, always recognize the religious basis and its own limitations. 
This experience of religion has found many classic expressions, which, 
though similar, have had a development and have their culmination in 
Jesus Christ. It is the task of dogmatics to take the fundamental! ideas of 
these expressions of religious truth and to give them precise form. Never- 
theless, in so doing dogmatics may not attempt objective judgments relative 
to the nature of God in himself, but must be content to reproduce the 
subjective judgments or assertions of the pious consciousness. The human 
intellect remains inadequate to the understanding of the transcendental 
nature of God. But while he thus emphasizes the subjective and practical 
nature of all religious and dogmatic judgments, he does not attempt to 
make too absolute distinction between religious ideas and scientific knowl- 
edge. The religious experiences upon which rest the certainties and asser- 
tions of faith are no illusions, but have a real objective causality behind 
them. Lobstein holds that any true science, conscious of its limitations, 
willing to include in its grasp the phenomena of the spiritual life, leads 
not to the exclusion of the religious view of the world but to its affirma- 
tion. In estimating this view we must remember that it is in reality an 
assault upon any theory of God and his operations upon the hearts of men 
which does not have its starting point and which is not limited by those 
common human experiences called religious experiences. This would rule 
out what we ordinarily call natural theology. The world, except as an 
expression of the thought of God regarding man, could not teach us any- 
thing about God. Nor would we, apart from religious experiences, be per- 
mitted to conclude from the world about us that there is a God, much less 
what he is. The only revelation of God would be in the heart, conscience, 
and will of man, and our Bibles, whether Jewish, Christian, or any other, 
would be but transcriptions of inner experiences. Of course our Bibles, 
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once thus given us, might be made the norm by which we seek to mold our 
own experiences; but until our Bibles are thus given us, we would have 
only our own religious experiences upon which to base any theological con- 
clusions. This is the point at which Lobstein’s theory breaks down. It is 
inadequate to the full determination of the existence of God as well as to the 
definition of what God is. Unreflecting souls would find religions blesseq 
under Lobstein’s theory; but the reflecting man would be forever in doubt, 
with but one set of phenomena before him, whether those phenomena can 
sustain the inference that there is a God, and that he is of such and such a 
nature and character. With both the inner experiences and the outer world 
as the basis of study and comparison the certainties of faith are more than 
the mere certainty that such and such events transpire in consciousness. 
Under this view, too, the Bible may be regarded as a third method by 
which God is revealing himself in the hearts and lives of the human race. 





Adolf Harnack. He is constantly presenting new phases of his 
many-sided intellect to the world. Very recently he has been hailed as a 
conservative because he claims that our third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles are the work of Luke, the physician and companion of Paul's 
travels. No sooner had he done this in the book on the Gospel according to 
Luke than he began to prepare for the publication of his book entitled Die 
Apostelgeschichte (The Acts of the Apostles), issued in 1908 by the J. C. 
Hinrichesche Buchhandlung, Leipzig. There he maintains again that Luke 
wrote the Gospel and Acts, but this book is rather a study of the Acts than 
a discussion of its authorship. In this book, therefore, we have an op- 
portunity of judging how much encouragement he really gives the con- 
servatives. According to Harnack the theme of the Acts of the Apostles is 
The Representation of the Power of the Spirit of Jesus in His Apostles, 
and especially how that power founded the primitive church, produced the 
spirit of missions to the heathen, carried the gospel from Jerusalem to 
Rome, and put the more receptive Gentile world in the place of the Jews 
who constantly increased in hardness of heart. He gives Luke high praise 
as an author, but points out that he was too credulous in reference to 
miraculous healings and spiritual causation, and that, besides, he is often 
careless and inaccurate in his narrations. Harnack thinks that Paul must 
have been freed after his two years’ imprisonment in Rome, else Luke 
would have given an account of his further imprisonment and death. But, 
really, if the purpose of Luke was to show how the power of the Spirit of 
Jesus carried the gospel from Jerusalem to Rome, it would seem that he 
could drop Paul without further mention just where he did. When we 
come to his treatment of the supernatural elements of the Acts we see 
what Harnack means by Luke’s credulousness. Harnack makes a most 
careful statistical study, as is his wont, and finds that the supernatural is 
far more prominent in the first than in the latter half of the Acts. He con- 
cludes, therefore, that in the first fifteen chapters Luke had as his au- 
thority someone who was much more credulous and less critical than him- 
self, Concerning the scenes as described on the day of Pentecost Harnack 
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gays that the numberless learned discussions relative to that event are not 
worth the paper they are written on, since it is evident that here Luke 
took a commonplace affair and described it to suit himself. Concerning the 
ascension he says that Luke got the original account of the disappearance 
from Paul, added somewhat to it in his Gospel account, and made an en- 
tirely different affair out of it in the account he gives in the Acts. In 
response to this it must be said that it is incredible that Luke, the com- 
panion of Paul, could have dealt with these portions of the Acts as Harnack 
thinks he dealt with them. Far better would it be to hold that Luke is not 
at all the author of the Acts. But to one who is willing to believe in 
miracle there is no reason why the story may not be essentially true, and 
Luke the writer. When we come to Harnack’s idea of the source of the 
Acts we find some interesting material. One of the sources is the Anti- 
ochian, which begins to manifest itself in chapter 6 with the mention of 
Antioch. This tradition may be traced through 6. 1-8. 4, and 11. 19-15. 35, 
except 12, 1-24. The other source is called the Jerusalem-Cesarean, and is 
less trustworthy than the Antiochian. Within this Jerusalem tradition he 
distinguishes Recension A=3. 1-5; 8. 5-11. 18; 12. 1-23; and Recension B= 
chapters 2 and 5. 17-42. Recension A is traced to Philip, the Antiochian 
tradition to Silas. Recension B is not a written source, and contains the 
youngest and most incredible things in the whole of the Acts. But although 
Harnack thus deals in such a magisterial way with portions of the Acts, it 
must not be supposed that he finds it useless as history. The religiousness 
of Harnack is apparent, however, when we notice that to him the book 
is not so much history as a representation of the power of the Spirit of 
Jesus in the early disciples. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Dogmatische Zeitfragen. Alte und Neue Ausfiihrungen zur Wis- 
senschaft der Christlichen Lehre (Contemporary Questions in Dogmatics. 
Old and New Discussions in the Science of Christian Doctrine). By Martin 
Kiihler. Leipzig, A. Deichert, Nachf. 1907. Of all the more prominent 
theologians of Germany Martin Kihler enjoys the highest reputation for 
orthodoxy. One who wishes to know what orthodoxy is from the German 
standpoint may ascertain by taking almost any one of Kiihler’s books as 
an example. A fair instance is the book now under consideration. It is 
one of a proposed series, and deals with the question of the Bible. The 
first question he discusses is, Does the value of the Bible consist chiefly 
in the fact that it contains historical information? This question he 
answers in the negative, and at the same time he declares that the Chris- 
tian estimate of the Bible is, in principle, independent of its historical 
utterances and of any conclusions scholars may reach concerning these 
utterances. He thinks it a mistake to assume that the revelatory value of 
the Bible is in any way dependent upon inerrancy. From the Bible alone 
must we learn how God gave us his biblical revelation, and an examina- 
tion of this point shows that God did not, in all details, give us an inerrant 
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book, but that it is a book whose value lies in the fact that it gives us 
information relative to the true subject-matter of preaching. The real 
problem of the Bible consists in this: Have we, in the Bible, God’s word to 
us, and does it, therefore, possess for us a final value for our faith? In 
answer we are told that the Bible must be regarded as the source of our 
evangelical faith, as against priests and fanatics; it must remain the stand- 
ard for public religious instruction; each Christian must be permitted to 
read his Bible for himself; and it must be regarded as the proof of the 
historical revelation of God. But verbal inspiration need not be insisted 
upon, because it is unnecessary for those who are seeking in the Bible the 
weightiest facts relative to salvation. Nor need we fear the learned at- 
tempt to discover the authorship and circumstances of the origin of the 
books. In discussing the relation of Jesus to the Old Testament Kihler 
holds that the varying estimates of the Old Testament by scholars do not 
affect the Christian attitude toward it. The Old Testament history is 
revelation in sofarasthe activities of God, which are the essential elements 
in the history, prepare the way for the saving work of Christ. Through 
the Old Testament the revelation which preceded Jesus became the effective 
presupposition of his inner development. In this same sense the Old 
Testament is to be valued as a whole by Christians. Neither Jesus nor his 
apostles took the Old Testament as a source of information concerning tke 
people and religion of Israel, but as a witness to the preparatory revelation 
of God; and the Old Testament has canonical worth for Christianity only 
as it transmits the pre-Messianic revelation. The Old Testament can be 
understood only in the light of the gospel. In treating of the influence 
of the Bible on the church he makes essentially the same point. The book 
contains a rich collection of material designed to show the varied, ever 
new, and fruitful influence of the Bible on individual Christians and on the 
development of the church. This historically demonstrable fact of the 
great significance of the Bible for the church is a firm ground of support 
for the confidence of the church in its respect for the revelatory character 
of the Bible. Acquaintanceship with this world-wide fact of the influence 
of the Bible frees the thoughtful Christian from the burden of caring for 
the truth or error of individual parts of the Bible. This whole discussion 
is on the line of what in this country is regarded as tolerably advanced 
thought concerning the Bible, while in Germany it passes for orthodoxy. 
Very certainly it is an advantage, from the standpoint of apologetics, to 
realize that the religious value of the Bible does not, either theoretically 
or in history, stand or fall with the belief in the truth of every part of the 
Bible. It is when taken as a book of religion that the Bible shows its in- 
comparable greatness and value. 





Glimpses of Reviews and Magazines 


GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue Hibbert Journal is marked by high intellectual seriousness and 
vigor. It maintains a liberal forum for debate on many subjects and by a 
large variety of writers. The July number contained thirteen contributed 
articles, and, in addition, fifty pages of discussions and reviews. We note 
here some of the things which attract our attention. From William 
James’s article we quote words which he has used elsewhere: “The Chris- 
tian believer finds that the tenderer parts of his personal life are con- 
tinuous with a more of the same quality which is operative in the universe 
outside of him, and which he can keep in working touch with, and in a 
fashion get on board of and save himself, when all his lower being has 
gone to pieces in the wreck.” (We, not being psychologists, would prefer 
to put the matter thus: The tenderer parts of the believer’s personal life 
find themselves in contact with a greater personal Life, an infinite Being 
of the same quality with himself, a Mind like his own mind, which he 
observes to be operative in the universe outside of him, and which he can 
keep in working touch with and get help from and in a fashion get on 
board of and save himself. We cannot agree that the Higher Mind in the 
cosmos is continuous with, or identical with, our own; but akin to ours, 
though so different in rank as to require capital letters for naming It.) 
Professor James goes on: “The believer is, to his own consciousness, con- 
tinuous with a wider Self from which saving experiences flow in. Those 
who have such experiences distinctly enough and often enough to live in 
the light of them remain quite unmoved by criticism, whether it be 
academic or scientific or merely the voice of logical common sense. They 
have had their vision and they know—that is enough—they know that we 
inhabit an invisible spiritual environment from which help comes, our 
soul being mysteriously one with a larger Soul whose instruments we are. 
... In spite of rationalism’s disdain the drift of all the evidence we have 
seems to me tg sweep us very strongly toward the belief in some form of 
Superhuman Life with which we may be coconscious, although we may 
quite possibly be so dull spiritually as to be in the universe as dogs and 
cats are in our libraries, seeing the books and hearing the conversation, 
but having no inkling that there is any meaning in it all.” We quote the 
above for its suggestiveness; but neither we nor our readers will tolerate 
the conclusion to which Professor James’s article comes, namely, that the 
God who evidently and surely exists, must be finite either in power or in 
knowledge or in both! In the second article a Frenchman, René-L. 
Gérard, tells us that civilization is in danger by reason of the dominance 
of the utilitarian, commercial, and materialistic spirit; and also by reason 
of a leveling process which will result in a state of universal mediocrity. 
Society needs an aristocracy, a rule by the best. The old aristocracies 
have lost influence; the power that rules today is money—a plutocracy. 
Admiration, says this Frenchman, is given to those who succeed finan- 
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cially; and this is why, he says, “a kind of unanimous agreement has 
proclaimed the United States and Germany to be the first nations of the 
world. England stil] holds an honorable place in this competition; but 
France is regarded as irremediably fallen. The United States and Ger- 
many are the nations which, before all others, are making money, and it 
is precisely this which wins for them universal admiration.” He says 
that utilitarian interests are causing all that lies beyond them to be for- 
gotten, and the principal elements which make any people really great 
are teing neglected. The remedy he prescribes is that an aristocracy based 
on superior talent and character rather than on birth or money shall take 
control. The fourth article, by G. A. Johnston Ross, of Cambridge, 
gives a Christian minister’s view of the relations between the Religionist 
and the Scientist; a brief article, pithy and well packed. In it a Christian 
minister faces his fellow-investigator, the scientist, and says to him: “If 
you have your mass of facts and realities to deal with and rationalize and 
explain, so have I, as a religionist, my facts. Your facts are external, 
mine internal; yours are natural, mine moral. You speak of your facts in 
the language of mechanism; I speak of mine in the language of freedom. 
You deal with courses and sequences of phenomena; I deal with origins, 
purpose, and destiny. I claim that my facts are at least as real as yours: 
that is, if you say ‘This room was swept with a broom,’ I am saying as 
true and as real a thing when I assert, ‘This room was swept with a pur- 
pose’: or, using another illustration, if a man commits murder, I say his 
guilty conscience is as real as the corpse of the person he has murdered. 
Whatever question may be raised as to the validity of knowledge or the 
nature of reality, I will not yield for a moment to the idea that the facts 
with which you deal are any more real than those which it is my 
business to present. Your sphere and mine are distinct, though inter- 
related; and mine is as certainly real and as demonstrable as yours. You 
and I are fellow-workers, both working at problems not yet finished, 
subjects not yet wholly mastered; we have both been taught humility and 
patience by our failures and mistakes; both of us are being educated in 
the school of awe, and wonder at the vastness and complexity of the 
universe; and the more we know of the universe the more numerous be- 
come the suggestions of order, and the more excitingly near do we both 
seem to come to a satisfactory demonstration that the whole system of 
things is one rational unity. If you, as a scientist, find any reason to be- 
lieve that the mass of facts with which you deal, and which you see around 
you in alluring disorder, are really an ordered cosmos, I say that I, as a 
religionist, have just as good reason to believe that my world of moral 
facts is equally (if I could only discern it) an ordered cosmos, which it is 
my business to study to reach and explain.” This Christian minister freely 
acknowledges that the religionist of today is indebted to the scientist for 
helping to make possible a better presentation of religion. The scientist's 
emphasis on the uniformity of nature has reacted advantageously on the 
religious mind of our time. Three words represent three new emphases in 
religion—Unity, Law, Progress. Science emphasizes the unity of the 
physical universe and discovers general laws which pervade it everywhere. 
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Science bases all its knowledge on the assumption (shall we not say the 
certainty?) that the universe is a unity, a rational unity, whatever else it 
may or may not be. “And this means,” says Mr. Ross, “that if God be the 
moving power of the universe, there must be one God and no more.” And 
science has given theology a new emphasis on the truth that there is one 
God, who is the source of all life, all goodness, all truth; so that we have 
gained a wider, more comprehensive, more thorough, and more intimate 
conception of God’s working. And it is now impossible for theology to 
imagine a God who is an absentee from any part of his universe, who 
hates, despises, or forgets anything that he has made. We have been 
rebuked by science not for introducing the idea of God at all but for not 
introducing him far enough, and for not thinking with sufficient definite- 
ness of his presence and agency as universal. And with this new emphasis 
on the unity of the universe, and the universal presence and agency of 
God, there has come also, through the teachings of science, a new sense of 
the unity and solidarity of the human race, a truth without which, as 
Mazzini said, there is no religion. This new emphasis on the oneness of 
humanity has driven into obscurity old false, artificial, and mischievous 
distinctions in place and privilege among the individuals and races of 
the earth (distinctions and discriminations which the narrow and overcon- 
fident thinking of earlier generations traced up even to the eternal counsels 
and foreordinations of God). So much for the emphasis on Unity in 
science and in religion. The next word is “Law.” “The emphasis upon 
law may be called the differentia of science, as the emphasis on freedom is 
the differentia of religion. Religion, deaiing with moral acts and their 
consequences, has rightly staked her whole existence on the possibility of 
forgiveness and repair. Science, dealing with facts and consequences in 
the natural sphere, has necessarily emphasized retribution. In some evan- 
gelical circles the popular conception of forgiveness needed the counter 
emphasis of science on retribution and the inviolability of law. Not that 
religion now needs to utter her message of forgiveness with bated breath 
or uncertain tone, but she needed to bring her definition of forgiveness 
more into line with the facts of life. Science has sent us stern reminders 
of the divinity of law which have healthily affected our gospel message 
and made it more robust and virile. Far more confidently than ever may 
we say that God loves us; but it is good that we have been reminded that 
if all is love, yet all is law, too, and law is the way God loves us.” 
Browning reports of God’s world that “All’s love, yet all’s law.” So much 
about Law. The next great word is “Progress”; but for that we have not 
room. This minister not only claims for himself an equal status with the 
scientist as a student of realities and a dealer in facts, but also tells the 
scientist that religion has something to give him which he has not got. 
“The scientist has certain moral experiences which he, as a scientist, has 
no faculty and no materials for dealing with. The minister of religion has 
that material, and evangelical Christianity has it in unrivaled richness. And 
the scientist needs religion not only when shaken by storms of sorrow and 
remorse but to relieve the malaise of spiritual hunger and discontent, to 
hearten him in the midst of nameless faintings of faith in life; to quiet 
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turbulent moods of the spirit which tend to overset the balance of self. 
poise in the face of life’s troubles; to nourish and assist aspirations with- 
out the uplift of which life were a poor and jejune thing; to fortify ang pre- 
pare him not so much for death as for judgment, of which last the unbe- 
liever has as definite an instinct as the Christian has; and, finally, to 
transmute into a glad certainty, through Jesus Christ our Lord, the scien- 
tist’s hopeful guesses about immortality.” And this minister affirms that 
he would not dare to preach week after week unless he had messages like 
these to give to men. “But,” he cries, “having such great messages to 
give, it would not be modesty, it would be cowardly treason to the affluence 
of Christ’s evangel, if I did not tell the scientist that I, as a herald and 
minister of religion, have far more to give him than he, as a scientist, has 
to give me.” Another interesting article in the July Hibbert is Dr. 
D. S. Jordan’s on “The Religion of the Sensible American.” The article 
is largely an exposition of the religion of a friend, no longer on earth, 
derived from notes and fragments which he left. Here is a parable left by 
this friend: “In the old days a father built a home for his family. It 
was complete in every part, but the altar around which they gathered in 
prayer was not yet set in. The mother wished it set up in the kitchen: 
there she was perplexed with her many cares. The father wished it set up 
in his study: God seemed nearer to him among his books. The son wished 
it set up in the room where guests were received, that the stranger enter- 
ing might see that they worshiped God. Differing thus, they at last agreed 
to leave the decision to the youngest, who was a little child. Now, the 
altar was a broad shaft of polished wood of a very fragrant sort; and the 
child, who loved most of all to sit before the great open fireplace and see 
beautiful forms in the flames, said: ‘See, the fire-log is gone; put the altar 
in the fire-log’s place.’ So, not being able to agree, they obeyed the child, 
and the altar took fire, and they all got the good of it, for its sweet odors 
filled the whole house—the kitchen where the mother worked and the study 
where the father labored and the guest-room where strangers were re- 
ceived, and the child saw beautiful forms in the flames.” This parable 
teaches that the object of having an altar of religion in a home is that the 
whole house, with all its industries and intercourse, may be filled with 
warmth and sweetness and that children may see the radiant forms of 
beautiful ideals hovering like pictures in the illumined atmosphere. Here 
is one of Dr. Jordan’s own sayings: “I have no patience with the sopho- 
moric spirit which vaunts its own reason and throws into the ragbag 
everything that the fathers believed. We should not be as far on as we 
are today if the fathers had not believed very close to the truth. How- 
ever far afield we may go in our young and callow days, most of us will 
be found revamping and appropriating the old beliefs of our fathers and 
mothers when we go to work in the world. Eighty-five per cent of our 
students take up their old religious practices again when their real living 
finds expression. A little bit of real living brings back the enthusiasm 
and the emotion; and no one can be faithful and true to worthy ideals 
without soon finding God displacing those ideals with himself.” 
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The Fact of Conversion. By Grornce Jackson, B.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 236. New York and 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

Turse are the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University for 1908. The 
prescribed object of the Cole Lectures is the defense and advocacy of the 
Christian religion. Mr. Jackson, whose rare quality is known to our 
readers by his previous books noticed in our pages, says that this book is 
the message of a busy city pastor rather than the scientific treatise of a 
professional student, and is addressed primarily to those who are engaged 
in the practical work of the Christian Church. As such they are of par- 
ticular value to most of our readers. The author believes, with the author 
of Ecce Homo, that the article of Conversion is the true articulus stantis 
aut cadentis ecclesiae; but that in theology we retain nothing that we 
cannot reinterpret. “We are not done with Conversion; we never shall be 
done with it: but we must tell our own generation what Conversion 
means.” Measurably this book is a reinterpretation. It is George Jack- 
son’s definition of Conversion in the light and vernacular of today and in 
terms intelligible to the mind of the twentieth century. Its title empha- 
sizes and confirms the Christian minister’s claim, put forth by Mr. John- 
ston Ross in this present number of our Review in “Glimpses of Reviews 
and Magazines”—the claim that Religion has its Facts as indisputably as 
Science has its Facts. We couple this book on The Fact of Conversion 
with Carnegie Simpson’s well-known book, The Fact of Christ. They 
should stand side by side on our shelves. Both are exhibits of indestruc- 
tible Facts. This one frequently presents biographical illustrations of its 
exposition of some facts of Christian experience. These illustrations are 
various and present the subject in a broad as well as realistic way. The 
chapters are entitled: “The Reality of Conversion as a Fact of Conscious- 
ness,” “The Reality of Conversion as a Fact for Life,” “Varieties of Con- 
version,” “The Rationale of Conversion,” “The Psychology of Conversion,” 
“Present Day Preaching and Conversion.” Our language is scientific and 
justified when we speak of the incarnated, crucified, and risen Christ and 
of his present work, and of the contemporary activities of the Holy Spirit, 
and of the experience and evidence of regeneration, and of the powers 
which are now freeing men from sin and corruption—when we speak of 
these things as Facts, obvious and demonstrable Facts. John Henry New- 
man wrote in old age that the conversion of which he was conscious when 
a lad of fifteen he looked back upon at the age of seventy and felt more 
certain of its reality than that he has hands and feet. Matthew Arnold 
wrote concerning Paul’s conversion: “It is for science an event of precisely 
the same nature as the conversions of which the history of Methodism 
relates so many.” To this George Jackson adds: “But, surely, Paul’s con- 
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version has also for science this further significance, that, next to the 
Death and Resurrection of our Lord, it is the most momentous event in 
Christian history.” Carlyle wrote concerning a certain period in Crom. 
well’s life: “In these years we must place Oliver’s clear recognition of 
Christianity; what he, with unspeakable joy, would name his conversion: 
his deliverance from the jaws of eternal death. Certainly a grand epoch 
for a man: properly the one epoch; the turning point which guides up- 
ward or guides downward him and his activity forevermore.” Cromwell 
himself once spoke of his conversion thus: “You know what my manner 
of life had been. O, I lived in darkness and loved it, and I hated light. 
I was a chief, the chief of sinners. This is true: I hated godliness, yet 
God had mercy on me. O the richness of his mercy!” A Lancashire drunk- 
ard gave once this simple testimony: “Religion has changed my home, my 
heart, and you can all see it has changed even my face. I hear some of 
these London men call themselves Positivists. Bless God, I am a Positivist. 
I’m positive God, for Christ’s sake, has pardoned my sins, changed my 
heart, and made me a new creature.” The writer of this book notice once 
heard a man testify thus in a Salvation Army meeting: “The man I 
am doesn’t know the man I was.” That was all he said. What volumes of 
Christian evidences are packed in those few words! A German countess 
once gave this testimony: After a period of darkness and uncertainty 
she seemed to hear God saying to her: “My child, thy salvation does not 
depend upon thy love to me, but upon my love to thee, just as thou art.” 
“Then,” she says, “broke in upon my heart a sun of joy in the beams of 
which I still rejoice, and whose light will shine upon me eternally. Now 
my cold heart began to burn, not on account of my love to Christ but be- 
eause of his love to me.” A telling chapter is the one on “The Reality of 
Conversion as a Fact for Life.” The proof of Christianity is the Christian. 
The evidence in life is obvious and cannot be gainsaid. Mr. Jackson says: 
“Of all words that the hand of man ever penned, in the Bible or out of it, 
I know of none with such strange power to move the heart as those of 
Saint Paul to the Corinthians: ‘Fornicators, idolaters, adulterers, thieves, 
covetous, drunkards, revilers, extortioners—and such were some of you: 
but ye were washed, ye were sanctified, ye were justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God.’” Referring to these 
exultant words, Dean Church says: “It seems to me that the exultation 
apparent in early Christian literature, beginning with the Apostolic Epis- 
tles, at the prospect now at length disclosed within the bounds of a sober 
hope, of a great moral revolution in human life—that the rapturous con- 
fidence which pervades these Christian ages, that at last the routine of 
vice and sin has met its match, that a new and astonishing possibility has 
come within view, that men, not here and there, but on a large scale, 
might attain to that hitherto hopeless thing to the multitudes, goodness— 
is one of the most singular and solemn things in history.” (The Gifts of 
Civilization, p. 156.) Mr. Jackson says truly that George Eliot’s pen was 
not usually overflowing with generosity when she wrote about Evangelical- 
ism; too often, indeed, it was dipped in gall. But there were things in the 
religious world about her which even she could not refuse to see, as her 
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sketch of Milby society will show: “Whatever might be the weaknesses of 
the ladies who pruned the luxuriances of their lace and ribbons, cut out 
garments for the poor, distributed tracts, quoted Scripture, and defined the 
true gospel, they had learned this—that there was a divine work to be 
done in life, a rule of goodness higher than the opinion of their neighbors; 
and if the notion of a heaven in reserve for themselves was a little too 
prominent, yet the theory of fitness for that heaven consisted in purity of 
heart, in Christlike compassion, in the subduing of selfish desires. They 
might give the name of piety to much that was only puritanic egoism, 
they might call many things sin that were not sin, but they had at least 
the feeling that sin was to be avoided and resisted; and color blindness, 
which may mistake drab for scarlet, is better than total blindness, which 
sees no distinction of color at all. Miss Rebecca Linnet, in quiet attire, 
with a somewhat excessive solemnity of countenance, teaching at the Sun- 
day school, visiting the poor, and striving after a standard of purity and 
goodness, had surely more moral loveliness than in those flaunting peony 
days, when she had no other model than the costumes of the heroines in 
the circulating library. Miss Eliza Pratt, listening in rapt attention to 
Mr. Tryan’s evening lecture, no doubt found evangelical channels for 
vanity and egoism, but she was clearly in advance of Miss Phipps, giggling 
under her feathers at old Mr. Crewe’s peculiarities of enunciation. And 
even elderly fathers and mothers, with minds, like Mrs. Linnet’s, too tough 
to imbibe much doctrine, were the better for having their hearts inclined 
toward the new preacher as a messenger from God. They became ashamed, 
peraaps, of their evil tempers, ashamed of their worldliness, ashamed of 
their trivial, futile pasts. The first condition of human goodness is some- 
thing to love; the second, something to reverence. And this latter precious 
gift was brought to Milby by Mr. Tryan and Evangelicalism.” “I can 
assure my incredulous literary friends,” writes that great master of Eng- 
lish prose, Mark Rutherford, “that years ago it was not uncommon for 
men and women suddenly to awake to the fact that they had been sin- 
ners, and to determine that henceforth they would keep God’s command- 
ments by the help of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit. What is more 
extraordinary is that they did keep God’s commandments for the rest of 
their lives.” John Wesley recognized no profession of conversion which 
did not bear fruit in life. There is a very instructive incident in the life 
of John Nelson, one of the early Methodist preachers. A woman whom 
Nelson had dismissed from the society about twelve months before for 
misbehavior stood charged at the York Assizes with a capital crime. 
Nelson, being at that time in the York Circuit, was subpenaed to appear 
at the Crown bar to assign his reasons for having put this woman out of 
the Methodist Society. Nelson read the Rules of the Society in court, and 
at the end of that rule which forbids contracting a debt without any 
probability of being able to pay it, he stopped and said: “My lord, this 
was my reason for dismissing this woman from the society to which I 
belong.” The judge arose and said: “Good morality, Mr. Nelson”; and 
then being seated again desired him to read the rest of the Rules. After 
hearing them, his lordship said emphatically to the court: “Gentlemen, 
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this is true Christianity.” When Matthew Arnold indulges in one of his 
characteristic little jibes at the expense of a company of Cornish revivalists 
who, he says, “will have no difficulty in tasting, seeing, hearing, and fee}. 
ing God, twenty times over, tonight, and yet may be none the better for it 
tomorrow morning,” he may be saying nothing literally inaccurate, but he 
conveys a wholly untrue and unjust impression of the results of religion 
in that Methodist county. The Cornishman’s faith has made him every 
way a better man, and I shall appeal to another English man of letters to 
reverse Arnold's unfavorable judgment. “You seem a very temperate peo. 
ple here,” Mr. Augustine Birrell once observed to a Cornish miner; “how 
did it happen?” The miner replied, solemnly, raising his cap: “There 
came a man amongst us once, and his name was John Wesley.” But there 
is no need of further witness. Wesley’s sound English sense, his strongly 
ethical nature, his healthy hatred of Antinomianism in all its forms soe 
stamped themselves upon the whole Evangelical Revival that today writers 
of all schools, even those who are furthest removed from his religious 
faith, freely acknowledge the greatness of the moral revolution which he 
wrought in the life of England. A book of much practical] value is this on 
The Fact of Conversion. 


On Going to Church. By G. BERNARD SHAW. 16mo, pp. 60. Boston: John W. Luce & Co 
Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Let any man think what he thinks an essay on going to church is 
likely to be like, and then let him know that this essay is totally unlike 
anything he has imagined. This means not that the essay is brilliantly 
original but that it is in part fantastic and Bohemian. In relation to its 
nominal subject it is unexpectedly worthless. And some of it is so 
flippant that one mentally exclaims: “Bernard, O Pshaw!” He regards 
churchgoing as an equivalent for intoxicants, narcotics, and meats. Rep- 
resenting himself as a total abstainer from flesh foods, and from al! 
stimulants, including tea and coffee, he explains his ability to do without 
these exciting drinks and foods by the fact that he goes to church! He 
says that the London world, in which he dwells, “lives spiritually on 
alcohol and morphia; most of the fine art of today is produced by the tea 
pot, the bottle, or the hypodermic syringe: tea, coffee, and cigarettes pro- 
duce conversation; lager beer and pipes produce routine journalism; wine 
produces essays and novels; brandy and cigars produce erotic poetry; 
morphia produces tragic exaltation (useful on the stage).” He says the 
materials, the means, and the facilities for drugging ourselves increase 
continually, and the indulgence in them grows. As to the value of stimu- 
lants, he says he has noticed that all the drugs from tea to morphia, and 
all the drams from lager beer to brandy, dull the edge of self-criticism 
and make a man content with something less than the best work of which 
he is soberly capable. This is most true, and shows how much better 
informed Bernard Shaw is than Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard, 
who, in McClure’s for August, commends the use of alcoholic stimulants 
for psychological reasons, and says they are good to free Americans from 
“the humdrum of a puritanical existence.” “Better America inspired 
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than America sober,” cries Harvard’s absurd ignoramus, not knowing, as 
is now assuredly and widely known, that there is no inspiration or intel- 
lectual help, but the exact opposite, in alcoholic or narcotic excitants or 
stupefiers. Intoxication is not inspiration. Even Nietzsche himself, having 
been for years a drinker and a smoker, saw and said that people who drink 
beer and smoke pipes lack delicacy and clearness of perception and are 
absolutely incapable of grasping profound and subtle problems. A great 
railroad company removed one of its chief officials solely because the bottle 
of beer he insisted on taking daily at lunch dulled his intellect so for 
the afternoon that important problems were not safe in his charge. Does 
Professor Miinsterberg approve of drinking at Harvard as a relief from 
“the humdrum of a puritanical existence”? For students and professional 
men and creative artists who need clearness and elevation of thought 
and skill in execution, stimulants are especially dangerous and injurious. 
Bernard Shaw sees two classes of professional men; in one is the man 
who regards his work as a necessary evil and a means of making money 
by extensive industry, insuring comfort for his family; in the other is the 
man to whom his profession is a sphere for the objective realization of 
exacting ideals, and who by the fiercest intensive industry sacrifices 
everything and everybody, himself included, to the attainment of effi- 
ciency and, if possible, perfection in his work, which is the master passion 
of really great and noble men. The author thinks that “an unstimulated 
saint can work as hard, as long, as finely, and, on occasion, as fiercely as 
a stimulated sinner. Recuperation, recreation, inspiration seem to come 
to the saint far more surely than to the self-indulgent man who grows 
coarser and fatter every year, and who calls the saint an ascetic.” The 
author says he has abstained from meat foods, coffee, tea, and spirits 
for a dozen years; in contrast with his colleagues who patronize the 
brewery, the distillery, and the slaughterhouse. But then, he says he 
goes to church, and there finds rest without languor and recreation 
without excitement, both of a quality unknown to the traveler who 
turns from the village church to the village tavern and seeks to renew 
himself with shandy-gaff. Mr. Shaw finds the unsightly interiors of some 
churches a serious obstacle to entering them. Some are so hideous that 
a bishop may consecrate them till he is black in the face without making 
real churches of them, and babies baptized therein will probably go to 
limbo if they die before positively qualifying themselves for the upper 
regions; and prayers said therein do not count. He remembers being 
obliged to attend such a church when he was a little boy, and thinks that 
every separate part, every window, every fillet of ornamental ironwork 
(half dog-collar, half coronet) in that building must have sowed a separate 
evil passion in his young heart; and that all the vulgarity, savagery, and 
bad blood that have marred his literary work are due to the influence of 
that building and its services: which is certainly a wildly extravagant 
statement. He is not easy to please in the matter of church exteriors or 
interiors. The vast sky-piercing pile of pinnacles at Milan he characterizes 
as a “petrified christening-cake of a cathedral,” and calls the exterior of 
Westminster Abbey repulsive. He likes the church of San Zeno Maggiore 
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at Verona, built in the twelfth century, and says: “Let a man go and re. 
new himself for half an hour occasionally in San Zeno, and he need not 
drink any drams or drugs, nor eat any animal corpses, to sustain him.” 
He says the decay of religious art from the sixteenth century to the nine. 
teenth was due to the eclipse of religion by science and commerce. He 
speaks of the church of San Lorenzo at Florence as Brunelleschi’s master. 
piece, and notes its intellectual mastery of form, its unaffected dignity, its 
combination of simplicity and homogeneity of plan with elegance and 
variety of detail; but says that Santa Croce or Santa Maria Novella casts a 
nobler spell, making you forget yourself as in a sanctuary shielded by 
God’s presence from pride and vainglory and all other burdens of life: 
making you feel yourself equal with the beggar at the door, standing on 
ground made holy by such devoted labor as discloses to men the reality 
of prayer. On one page our author makes this declaration: “I am a 
resolute Protestant; I believe in the Holy Catholic Church; in the Holy 
Trinity; in the communion of saints; the life to come, the immaculate con- 
ception; and the everyday reality of Godhead and the kingdom of heaven.” 
Evidently, when he declares his belief in “the immaculate conception” he 
refers to the miraculous conception and virgin birth of Jesus and not to 
the doctrine of the “immaculate conception,” which is a new dogma, not 
based on Holy Scripture but recently and arbitrarily promulgated by the 
Papal Church, which doctrine, with its expression “the immaculate concep- 
tion,” relates not to the birth of Christ, but to the Virgin Mary’s own birth 
in a state of immaculate purity without any taint of original sin. 
That the Virgin Mary was so born is a new doctrine and a new 
demand on the faith of papists. It is intended to justify the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary. Among the characteristic Bernard Pshaw- 
isms in this booklet are the following: “All inspired books should 
be read either in church or on the eternal hills”; “On the whole, it 
is time to dismiss the Episcopalian prayer book as quite rotten with the 
pessimism of the age which produced it”; “I pity the poor neurotic who 
can say ‘Man that is born of a woman hath but a short time to live, and 
is full of misery,’ as I pity a maudlin drunkard”; “An age of strength and 
faith and noble activity can have nothing to do with such a prayer book; 
Caliban might have constructed such a ritual out of his own terror of the 
supernatural, and such fragments of the words of the saints as he could 
dimly feel some sort of glory in.” This new and very different Saint Ber- 
nard (neither of Cluny nor of Clairvaux, but of London’s Bohemia) con- 
cludes his disquisition by saying, that no nation working at the strain 
we maintain can live without public houses in which to seek refresh- 
ment and recreation; that to supply this vital want there are, first, the 
drinking shop with its stimulant poisons; second, the vulgar conventicle 
with its hot, brimstone-flavored gospel; and third, the church! All these 
are public houses, open for resort; and of the three Mr. Shaw prefers the 
church; but he is not happy even there, and, while it is certainly wise 
and good for him to abstain from stimulants, one wonders whether he gets 
much more real religious good from churchgoing than does his resting 
bicycle which he leaves leaning against the gravestone in the church- 
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yard outside. We are not sure that he gets as much good as simple 
Mrs. Winthrop, the wheelwright’s wife, in Silas Marner, says she has 
received when she is urging Marner to go to church: “If you’ve niver 
had no church, there’s no telling what good it'll do you. For I feel as 
comfortable as niver was when I’ve been and heard the prayers and the 
singing to the praise and glory of God, as Mr. Macey gives out—and Mr. 
Crackenthorp saying good words, and more partic’lar on Sacrament Day: 
and if a bit o’ trouble comes, I feel as I can put up wi’ it, for I’ve looked 
for help i’ the right quarter, and give myself up to Them as we must all 
give ourselves up to at the last; and if we’ve done our part, it isn’t to be 
believed as Them as are above us ‘ud be worse nor we are and come short 
o’ Theirn.” George Eliot tells us that the plural pronoun was no polythe- 
istic heresy of Mrs. Winthrop’s, but only her way of avoiding a presumptu- 
ous familiarity. We venture to suggest that the simple soul may have 
had the Trinity vaguely in mind. However this may be, the good woman’s 
testimony is clear to the fact that she derived much satisfaction and bene- 
fit from going regularly to church. Bernard Shaw was probably never in 
the same pew with Dolly Winthrop, the wheelwright’s wife. 


The Ideal Ministry. A Comprehensive Handbook on Homiletics. By HERRICK JOHNSON, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. 488. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 
cloth, $1.75, net. 

Ir is easy to see at a glance that this book is the work of a teacher. 
More than thirty years of vigorous work in the classroom (six years in 
Auburn Theological Seminary and twenty-five in McCormick) have formed 
the style of this writer, and a good style it is, too. One can find out im- 
mediately the object of each lecture; the plan, the purpose, and the mo- 
tive are frankly laid open to the most superficial reader. A table of con- 
tents clear as a crystal, an index of ten pages well arranged and putting 
a book of nearly five hundred pages within ready reach, a syllabus as full 
as a careful preacher, notes preceding each one of the twenty-six chapters 
justify the publishers’ word—‘“a handbook on homiletics.” Even if there 
were not the suggestions of the classroom on every page—the numbering 
of paragraphs, the divisions and subdivisions so clearly marked, the fre- 
quent italicizing of a new thought or return after argument to a repeated 
statement of an old one—this book would be a model of lucidity and a 
guide for the preacher in the preparation and delivery of his sermons. 
The permanent function of the ideal ministry is preaching; the supreme 
aim, perfect manhood in Christ Jesus; the ruling spirit, love; the subject- 
matter, the word of God; the preéminent business, preaching Christ; the 
central theme, Christ crucified; the eternal sanctions, everlasting life and 
death; the codperating agent, the Holy Spirit. Such is the thought of Dr. 
Johnson elaborated in the first part of the book, that portion which gives 
the name to the whole—“The Ideal Ministry.” Part Two has to do with 
“Related Ideals” (for example, the call to the ministry, the minister’s 
study, methods of preaching). Part Three has to do with “The Sermon” 
(its ideal definition, ideal qualities, and ideal delivery). No subject is 
advanced that is not proven—and no proof that is not given in the temper 
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of a kindly debater who loves his work and is eager to bring others to his 
conclusion. Indeed, one puts the book down with the thought that pr. 
Johuson, strong as he is as a writer, must be even more convincing as 
a speaker. In the chapter on “The Call to the Ministry” Dr. Johnson 
says: “His call [the Holy Spirit’s) is inner and silent to the ear of the 
soul but as immediate, personal, and effectual as was Christ’s when on 
earth.” Having said this, he goes ahead to prove it by an argument from 
Scripture, an argument from the nature of the case, and an argument from 
the testimony of the church, all of which make clear that he who enters the 
ministry should have a divine commission behind him, a divine summons 
before him, and a divine conviction within him. No wonder that Dr. 
Johnson closes a lecture with such exalted and most acceptable views with 
these words: “But if he [the preacher! is where he is, prompted by con- 
siderations of ease, or literary indulgence, or oratorical ambition, or 
social possibilities; or if he is where he is, the mere child of circum. 
stances, drifted into the ministry without any profound conviction or burn. 
ing desire to glorify God im holding up to dying men a crucified Christ 
and in beseeching them, with a great yearning, enfolding tenderness and 
love, to be reconciled to God—O the pity of it all! And the shame! And 
the sin!” Surely, the young Timothys who hear this Paul holding out to 
them the ideal ministry are to be congratulated. Still, individuality must 
be maintained. No man should be the copy of any other: “We must be- 
ware of quoting apostolic example .... lest we get Balaam’s ass in the 
pulpit without the ass’s inspiration.” “Beware of books of skeletons called 
‘Pulpit Helps.’ They are pulpit hindrances; snares of the devil. The 
fires of homiletic enthusiasm cannot be fed with them. As well think of 
rousing the passions with the propositions of Euclid, or of heating an oven 
with snowballs.” Three methods of preaching are considered—the extem- 
poraneous, the manuscript, and the memoriter. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of each method are exhaustively treated. Whatever the 
method, there must be hard study. It is recreancy to the sacred calling 
of the ministry, and an offense against God, to indulge in idleness and 
neglect of study because endowed with natural fluency. Voluble loquacity 
may be superficial rant, .... a ready flow of sound, twaddle, and plati- 
tude. It costs the speaker nothing, for it is nothing... Let the preacher 
steadfastly and determinedly see to two things: first, that no natural 
fluency or surpassing facility of utterance shall keep him from the con- 
stant habit of careful writing; second, that no natural timidity, no 
stumbling and halting at first venture, shall keep him from the constant 
habit of preaching extempore.” Surely, such teaching has a most ready 
welcome in the heart and thought of the Methodist ministry. “Listen to 
our Lord,” says Dr. Johngon in conclusion, ending a searching chapter on 
the subject, “Why Not a Soul Winner?” “Listen to our Lord: ‘All au- 
thority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth’—that’s your 
authority; and it is heaven’s own; ‘Go ye therefore and make disciples’— 
that’s your business, and it is the King’s business. Preach the gospel— 
that’s the one instrument of rescue. O, man of God, throw out the life- 
line!” 
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Pleasures of Literature. By Ropert Anis Witimorr. 12mo, pp. 243. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Price, cloth, $1.25. 


Tus is a reprint of a book first published in 1851, the work of a gifted, 
cultivated, and widely read clergyman of the Church of England who died 
in 1863. In his preface to the first edition the author “hopes that his 
errors are neither serious nor many, and requests that all fault-finders will 
sit down immediately and excel him as much as they can.” The author, 
it is said, was a born preacher. He took the greatest possible pains in the 
preparation of his sermons, aiming to proclaim God’s truth in the richest 
language at his command. As to his delivery, one of his own sentences 
gives us a hint, “A persuasive voice makes love to the ear and wins the 
heart with music.” Very few of his sermons were preserved. Some ex- 
tracts are given. This: “The lone Hebrew woman rises from her grave to 
inspire me. She fed the prophet with a little cake, and the granaries of 
heaven nourished her barrel of meal; she gave him a little water in a 
vessel to drink, and the olive trees of Eden seem to bear fruit again that 
her cruse might run over with oil.” And this: “There is a sound of 
solemn sadness in the saying that the glory of man is but as the flower of 
grass—a more perishable thing than the grass itself, more alluring to the 
eye, but exposed to fliercer enemies, and to the swifter ruin of the scythe. 
They are gone—the tyrants of ancient dynasties, with their splendor and 
cruelty—and have bequeathed to their successors the warning voice of the 
prophet, ‘Where will ye leave your glory?’ Think of the question having 
been asked of Sesostris, or Belshazzar! But so it comes to pass. Their 
magnificence is taken off like robes and crowns when a coronation is over. 
The great Conqueror strikes his sword into life, and a gulf yawns between 
Cesar and his legions. The glory remains on this side of the chasm. The 
light of an empire dies out, like embers on a cottager’s hearth. All the 
flashing shields of Persia, with the throne of Xerxes in the midst, could 
not cast one ray into the shadows. How is the King to summon his guard? 
What bridges may swing across the darkness between eternity and time?” 
And this: “What are poets, philosophers, and men of splendid enterprise, 
but the chivalry of Genius, going forth, in the morning of their strength, 
to vanquish enemies of virtue, release captive souls, and bring back treas- 
ures of renown? How dazzling is the march with Fame in the van! 
Many depart, few return. Some die in battle; some are borne from it 
wounded; some triumph, only to faint in the desert with the well in sight. 
So the tale of literature has its toll as well as its trumpet; the coronation 
incloses a funeral, and the banner of victory droops over the bier of the 
conqueror. But the eyes and ears of the living see and hear only the 
rejoicings and the honors of the departed. The trumpet drowns the toll; 
the conflict is forgotten in the conquest; the death is illuminated by the 
crown. So it should be. As one plume sinks, another eager foot climbs 
the steep. The dead ever speak to the weary, ever cheer the brave, ever 
beckon the hopeful to the temple, that shines with its own inward sun and 
glorifies time and thought.” In these extracts there is, to be sure, no 
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novelty of ideas, but eternal truths solemnly and richly expressed. That 
this preacher was a studious book-lover is manifest on every page of the 
volume before us. On the fly-leaf he quotes from a letter written to a 
friend by Bishop Hall: “I can wonder at nothing more than how a man 
can be idle—but of all others, a scholar—in so many improvements of 
reason, in such sweetness of knowledge, in such variety of studies, in such 
importunity of thoughts. To find wit in poetry; in philosophy, profound. 
ness; in history, wonder of events; in oratory, sweet eloquence; in 
divinity, supernatural light and holy devotion—as so many rich metals 
in their proper mines—whom would it not ravish with delight?” Willmott, 
as a preacher, believed in the usefulness of beauty, but not in the merely 
ornamental. He wrote: “The criterion of value is found in the result; 
whatever is truly beautiful is also powerful and profitable. The pictures 
of Raphael teach virtue, and a sermon of Jeremy Taylor is more 
binding than an act of Parliament.” Of the wondrousness of 
the magical power of speech, he says: “How astonishing it is to 
know that a man may stand in the crowd of learned or ignorant, 
thoughtful or reckless hearers—all the elements of reason and passion 
tumultuously tossed together—and knock at the door of each heart in 
succession! Think how this wonder has been wrought already. By 
Demosthenes waving the stormy democracy into a calm from a sunny 
hillside, by Plato enchaining the souls of his disciples under the boughs 
of a slim plane tree, by Cicero in the stern silence of the Forum, by our 
own Sheridan in the chapel of Saint Stephen. They knocked and entered, 
wandered through the bosoms of their hearers, threaded the dark laby- 
rinths of feeling, aroused the fiercest passions in their lone concealment. 
They did more. In every heart they erected a throne, and gave laws. The 
Athenian populace started up with one accord and one cry to march upon 
Philip; the Senate throbbed with indignation at Catiline; and the British 
Parliament was dissolved for a few hours, that it might recover from the 
wand of the enchanter.” He notes that the treasures of literature are 
less liable to perish than the products of art, so that the poet and the 
historian have an advantage over painter and sculptor. “A mob shatters 
into dust that statue of Minerva whose limbs seemed to breathe under 
the flowing robe, and her lips to move; but the fierceness of the Goth, the 
ignorance of the Crusader, and the frenzy of the polemic, have not 
destroyed nor mutilated Penelope and Electra. Apelles dies; A®schylus 
lives. And if we have lost Phidias, Homer gives us a Jupiter in gold.” 
The necessity of the right mood and favorable conditions for both power 
and appreciation is emphasized. Charles Lamb put it thus: “In the five 
or six impatient minutes before the dinner is quite ready, who would 
think of taking up Spenser’s Faery Queen for a stopgap or a volume of 
Bishop Andrews’s sermons? Milton almost requires a solemn service to 
be chanted before you enter upon him. Only a zealot in political economy 
begins Adam Smith before breakfast; and who wishes Cudworth to come 
fm with the dessert?” A celebrated author said: “I know not how it is, 
but all my philosophy in which I was so warmly engaged in the morning 
appears like nonsense as soon as I have dined.” The cultivation of right 
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moods is important. The preacher must be in the preaching mood and 
the hearer in the hearing mood, or the sermon will fail of its effect. One 
of the greatest of artists always rose from his knees to his palette and 
pencil; which goes far to explain how he became great. Willmott warns 
against miscellaneous reading, and reading for entertainment thus: “A 
discursive student is almost certain to fall into bad company. Houses of 
entertainment are always open to a man who is trying to escape from his 
thoughts. But a shelter from the tempest is dearly bought in a house 
poisoned with the plague. Ten minutes contact with a French novel or a 
German rationalist has sent the reader away diseased for life.” The pleas- 
ures of literature are traced in history, poetry, fiction, sermons, and 
philosophy. To the value of the right sort of fiction numerous testimonies 
are given: “Hannah More traced her earliest impressions of virtue to 
works of fiction; and Adam Clarke gives a list of tales that won his 
boyish admiration. Books of entertainment led him to believe in a 
spiritual world; and he felt sure of having been a coward but for ro- 
mances. He declared that he had learned more of his duty to God, his 
neighbor, and himself, from Robinson Crusoe, than from all the books— 
except the Bible—that were known to his youth. These grateful recollec- 
tions never forsook him, and the story of De Foe was put into the hands 
of his children as soon as they were able to read it. Sir Alexander Ball 
informed Coleridge that he was drawn to the navy, in childhood, by the 
pictures which that Ancient Mariner left on his mind.” The value of the 
study of history is thus remarked upon: “History is to be regarded in an 
educational light, as it opens new sources of information. A scholar is six 
thousand years old, and learned brickmaking under Pharaoh. Never lived 
such a citizen of the world; he was Assyrian at Babylon, Lacedemonian 
at Sparta, Roman at Rome, Egyptian at Alexandria. He has been by turns 
a traveler, a merchant, a man of letters, and a commander-in-chief; pre- 
sented at every court, he knew Daniel, and sauntered through the picture 
gallery of Richelieu. Dryden called history a perspective glass, carrying 
the mind to a vast distance, and taking in the remotest objects of an- 
tiquity. How many battles by sea and land the student has witnessed! 
He clambered with the Greeks along the rocky shore of Pylus; he heard the 
roar of falling houses when the Turks stormed Rhodes; three times he 
was beaten back with Condé by that terrible Spanish infantry, which tossed 
off the French fire like foam from the cliff; he recognized Dante in the 
struggle of Campaldino; stood by the side of Cervantes when an arquebus 
carried away his left hand; and stooped with a misty lantern over the 
bleeding body of Moore. A cultivated reader of history is domesticated in 
all families; he dines with Pericles and sups with Titian. The Athenian 
fish-bell invites him to the market to cheapen a noisy poulterer or ex- 
change compliments with a bakeress of inordinate fluency. A monk illu- 
minating a missal and Caxton pulling his first proof are among the pleas- 
ant entries of his diary. He still stops his ears to the bellowing of 
Cleon, and remembers, as of yesterday, the rhetorical frown of the old 
tapestry and the scarlet drapery of Pitt.” Of biography the author writes 
as follows: “The grandest lesson of biography is the need of moral and 
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religious principle. This is the burden of all its music. Stop for ag 
moment before that youthful face, which shoots such a fitful brightness 
from its proud, visionary eyes. It is the portrait of Chatterton. Begin 
with his childhood. At six years of age he did not know A; he spent the 
same number of months in reaching P. Prior’s plan of alluring the 
scholar with gingerbread letters, to be eaten as they are learned, might 
have failed. Suddenly a spark dropped on the cold mind. His mother 
tore up an old music book for waste paper, and the painted capitals caught 
his eye. She said that he fell in love with the manuscript. A black-letter 
Bible completed the conquest of the dunce. He awoke like the giant, de. 
vouring books with unsatisfied hunger. His temptation grew with his in- 
tellect. A manufacturer requested him to choose a device, or inscription, 
for a cup. ‘Paint me,’ answered the boy, ‘an angel with wings and a 
trumpet, to trumpet my name over the world.’ It was Milton’s daring 
without his prayer. The tempter of Chatterton was pride. One of his 
latest letters is still preserved, in which the terrible workings of an 
ungoverned spirit is shown by the emphasis of his pen. ‘It is my pring, 
my native, unconquerable pride, that plunges me into distraction. You 
must know that nineteen twentieths of my composition is pride. I must 
either live a slave—to have no will of my own, no sentiments of my own, 
which I may freely declare as such—or pie.’ It is quite conceivable that 
a boy genius, overflowing with mirthful strength, might banter a pompous 
pewterer by a Norman pedigree, or a dull topographer with a castle in the 
clouds. But Chatterton had a baser motive. The pride that enslaved his 
soul at Bristol drove him to London. Its bondage became fliercer. One 
after another his home-thoughts and recollections are whirled away, like 
spring blossoms in a hurricane. The black-letter Bible is lost in shadow. 
Mother, and sisters, and the gifts of love, disappear. Only pride remains. 
John Foster has some striking and affecting observations on the last days 
of Chatterton: ‘The ambition, flushed with confidence, had turned to in- 
supportable mortification; the last expedient was brought, as by some 
demon, directly before him; and so eventful, wayward, ill-disciplined, un- 
honored, but eminently capable a life was terminated at a little short of 
the age of eighteen; of which the last few months must have hurried him 
through a violent tumult of the passions. And all this anarchy of emo- 
tions, the action and reaction of pride, exultation, resentment, and despair, 
the confusion, and conflict of all the passions, to close in the self-destruc- 
tion of their slave and victim!’ We see the ‘marvelous boy’ for the last 
time retire to his dreary chamber, with the dreadful remedy for hunger 
and pride; we watch him take it up and lay it down again ‘with a 
shuddering sensation, for the power of death is there.’ He collects his 
fragments of verse and prose; tears them in pieces; mingles the poison, 
swallows it, and plunges over the ghastly precipice in sullen, tempestuous, 
magnificent despair. Words to be graven in gold are these: “Woe be to the 
youthful poet who sets out upon his pilgrimage to the Temple of Fame, 
with nothing but hope for his viaticum! There is the Slough of Despond, 
and the Hill of Difficulty, and the Valley of the Shadow of Death upon 
the Way.’” 
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Views and Reviews. By Henry James. Introduction by Le Roy Phillips, Compiler of a 
Bibliography of the Writings of Henry James. Crown 8vo, pp. 241. Boston: The Ball 
Publishing Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 


“A SENTENCE should be like a street, open from end to end,” said one, 
“so that one may see through it.” “If sentences were like streets,” re- 
plied another, “a page of Henry James would resemble a section of obd 
Boston.” But this comment was made on the style of Henry James in 
later years. The volume before us is a reprint of a book first issued some 
twenty years ago, before the author achieved that marvelously elaborate, 
subtle, labyrinthic, and long-sentenecd style with which Henry James, like 
a big old spider in his web, fascinates and entangles his host of readers 
today. As Mr. Phillips says in his introduction to this volume, these 
critical views and reviews are in the author's earlier style, admirable 
for clearness and charm, written in the years when Henry James was 
known as a literary essayist and critic, rather than as the novelist he is 
today. These essays relate to writings by Browning, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, George Eliot, Arnold, Whitman, Dickens, William Morris, and Kip- 
ling. Though written, some of them, in Mr. James’s early years they show 
no immaturity but are marked by clarity of insight, just judgments, and 
fine literary sense. In the essay on George Eliot’s novels, we read this 
comment on Dinah Morris, one of the characters in Adam Bede: “It is 
hard to conceive of a woman so exalted by religious fervor remaining so 
cool-headed and so temperate. There is in Dinah Morris too close an 
agreement between her natural disposition and the action of her religious 
faith. It is very uncommon for religious conversion merely to intensify 
and consecrate preéxisting inclinations. It is usually a marked change, 
a reversal, a wrench; and the new life is apt to be the more sincere in 
proportion as it has less in common with one’s previous life. Neverthe- 
less, Dinah Morris is unquestionably a study from actual life. And there 
are genuinely religious lives marked rather by progressive purification, 
intensification, and exaltation, than by rupture and reversal.” We read, 
too, of Mrs. Denner, the hard-headed little old serving-woman, who had 
a mind as sharp as a needle and a character like iron, who, when her 
mistress in a fit of weak despondency said, “I’m afraid to expect anything 
good any more,” put in with wholesome sharpness: “That’s weakness, 
madam. Things don’t happen because they are bad or good, else all eggs 
would be addled or none at all, and at most it’s but six addled to the 
dozen. There’s good chances and bad chances, and nobody’s luck is pulled 
only by one string. There’s a good deal of pleasure in life for you yet.” 
And on another occasion when her mistress exclaims in a fit of distress 
that “God was cruel when he made women,” the waiting-woman replies: 
“It mayn’t be good luck to be a woman, but one begins with it from a 
baby and gets used to it. And, for my part, I shouldn’t like to be a man 
—to cough so loud, and spit, and stand straddling about on a wet day, 
and be so wasteful with meat and drink. They're a coarse lot, I think, the 
men.” Here is a bit of moral discernment in Adam Bede: “Under every 
guilty secret there is a hidden brood of guilty wishes, whose unwhole- 
some, infecting life is cherished by the moral darkness. The contamina- 
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ting effect of evil deeds often lies less in the commission than in the conse. 
quent enlistment of our self-interest on the side of falsity; as, on the other 
hand, the purifying influence of public confession springs from the fact 
that by it the hope in lies is forever swept away and the soul recovers the 
noble attitude of simplicity and openness.” This we quote about Browning: 
“Nothing he writes can be vapid: he is robust and vigorous, He deals with 
human character as a chemist with his acids and alkalies, and while he 
mixes his colored fluids in a way that surprises the profane, he knows 
perfectly well what he is about. But there is apt to be in his style some. 
thing of the hiss and sputter of the laboratory. The idea, in Browning’s 
style, sometimes tumbles out into the world in a grotesque hind-foremost 
manner; it is like an unruly horse backing out of his stall, and stamping 
and plunging as he comes.” What a picture of rampant energy! and 
how we like to see the powerful fellow stamp and plunge! An illustra- 
tion of Swinburne’s violence of intemperate speech is given: Mr. 
W. Rossetti in editing Sheliey’s works allowed the interpolation in a cer- 
tain line of the word “autumn,” and for this Swinburne broke out on him 
thus: “A thousand years of purgatorial fire would be insufficient expiation 
for the criminal on whose deaf and desperate head must rest the guilt 
of defacing the text of Shelley with this most damnable corruption.” Re- 
ferring to Mr. D. G. Rossetti, Swinburne once spoke of “the corrosive sore 
which he calls his soul, an ulcer which must rot unrelieved by ointment.” 
Victor Hugo is Swinburne’s divinity, “a divinity,” says Mr. James, “whom 
he effectually conceals and obliterates in the suffocating fumes of his rhe- 
toric and his prodigious redundancy of phrase.” Does this part of Swin- 
burne’s characterization of John Ford, the poet, make anybody think of 
Bishop Charles H. Fowler? “His strength of impulse was matched by his 
strength of will; he worked by resolution more than by instinct; he knew 
what he wanted, and gained his end and did his work with full purpose and 
design. By the might of a great will seconded by the force of a great hand 
he won the place he held against all odds of rivalry in a race of rival 
giants.” Here is part of Henry James’s criticism of Swinburne’s defects: 
“His style is without discretion or sense of what to take and what to leave, 
and after a few pages it becomes intolerably fatiguing. It is artificial and 
self-conscious; always listening to itself; always turning its head over its 
shoulder to see its train flowing behind it—a gorgeous train it is, but the 
rustle of its heavy embroidery is too importunate. But the most disagree- 
able feature of Swinburne’s writings is the absence of the moral sense. We 
do not remember a single case in which he strikes the moral note, or in 
which the idea betrays the smallest acquaintance with the conscience. 
The moral realm for Mr. Swinburne is simply a brilliant chiaroscuro of 
costume and posture. Where he pretends to drop the morai plummet it 
goes to no depth, but simply dabbles in the shallows of the picturesque. 
He understands neither morality nor immorality; and his analysis is 
ghastly in its poverty of insight.” From this he would seem to belong to 
the Brahman class of esthetes. From a volume of Walt Whitman’s alleged 
verses, Henry James rose wearily with the following remark: “It has 
been a melancholy task to read this book. Since the day of Mr. Tupper’s 
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proverbial Philosophy there has been no more difficult reading of the pro- 
fessedly poetic sort. It exhibits the effort of an essentially prosaic mind to 
lift itself, by a prolonged muscular strain, into poetry. Whitman’s writings 
pretend to be poetry: they begin each line with a capital after the form 
of verse; but they turn out to be arrant prose. They are more like Tupper’s 
proverbs than anything we have met.” Mr. James notes that Whitman 
is very fond of blowing his own trumpet, and quotes the following as a 
sample of his ridiculous pretensions: 


From Paumanok starting, I fly like a bird, 

Around and around to soar, to sing the idea of all; 

To the north betaking myself, to sing there arctic songs, 

To Kanada, till I absorb Kanada in myself—to Michigan then, 

To Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, to sing their songs (they are inimitable) ; 

Then to Ohio and Indiana, to sing theirs—to Missouri and Kansas and Arkan- 
sas to sing theirs, 

To Tennessee and Kentucky—to the Carolinas and Georgia, to sing theirs, 

To Texas, and so along up toward California, to roam accepted everywhere ; 

To sing first (to the tap of the war-drum, if need be) 

The idea of all—of the western world, one and inseparable, 

And then the song of each member of these states. 


And there are persons who call such stuff as that poetry! Mr. James 
remarks to Whitman: “You talk entirely too much about yourself. In 
one place you threaten to absorb Canada; in another you call upon the 
city of New York to incarnate you, as you have incarnated it; and in yet 
another you seem to identify yourself with the third person of the 
Trinity. This is tolerably egotistical. We find in your book not a single 
idea, but a medley of extravagances and commonplaces. What would 
be bald nonsense and dreary platitudes in anyone else is claimed to be 
sublimity in you.” If this were the worst to be said about Whitman, 
no one need be offended: his offense is in his indecency, his beastly mental 
squalor. Going on to George Eliot’s The Spanish Gypsy and Tennyson’s 
Queen Mary, Henry James finds far finer matter to consider, and shows us 
many gems from both. In the former, Juan, the minstrel, who, like a 
troubadour, oft freshens life’s dusty road with babbling rills of song, 
soothing men when weary and cheering them when sad, asks what he 
shall sing. Shall he sing “Some lay of afternoons—some ballad strain of 
those who ached once, but are sleeping now under the sun-warmed flowers?” 
—which recalls Tennyson’s lines about “the homes of happy men: that 
have the power to die, and grassy barrows of the happier dead.” Zarca, 
the gypsy, a stalwart figure of rude majesty, realizing their loneliness and 
obloquy, speaks of himself and his race as “Wanderers whom no God took 
knowledge of—a people with no home even in memory, no history of 
ancestors to make a common hearth for piety, none of the rich heritage 
which belongs to nations and races fathered by a mighty past.” With 
all the fine things found in The Spanish Gypsy, Mr. James does not con- 
sider it a genuine poem, in explanation of which judgment he says: “It 
lacks the hurrying quickness, the palpitating warmth, the bursting melody 
of a real poem. A genuine poem is a tree that breaks into blossom and 
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shakes in the wind. George Eliot’s elaborate composition is like a vast 
mural design in mosaic work, where great slabs and delicate morsels of 
stone are laid together with wonderful art, wheve there are plenty of 
noble lines and generous hues, but where everything is too rigid and 
measured—nothing magical or dazzling. I imagine that the author allows 
her impressions to linger a long time in her mind, so that by the time 
they are ready to use they have lost much of their original freshness 
and vigor.” George Eliot seems to have foreseen Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy 
and her doctrines many years ago, and to have satirized them in a poem 
entitled “A Minor Prophet,” in which an American named Elias Baptist 
Butterworth teaches that what he calls the “Thought-Atmosphere” is 
increased by a vegetable diet, and that as his cult spreads the thought- 
atmosphere will become stronger and more prevalent, and then those higher 
truths, seized now only by a few higher minds like his own, will be 
apprehended by millions; and the day will come when the people residing 
in the Desert of Sahara will find the anterior lobe of their brains strong 
enough to think away the sand-storms! O happy day! Coming to Tenny- 
son, Henry James finds, of course, no end of felicitous artistry: the 
tide which at first smiled and sparkled and then “ran sunless down and 
moaned against the piers”: Enoch Arden’s ship, which “at first sailed 
over a fair sea, day by day, scarce rocking, while her full-busted figure- 
head stared o’er the ripple feathering from her bows”; “the myriad shriek 
of wheeling ocean fowl, the league-long roller thundering on the reef”; 
“the sunrise broken into scarlet shafts among the palms and ferns and 
precipices, the blaze upon the waters to the east”; and then at night, “the 
great stars that globed themselves in Heaven”; the dark forethought roll- 
ing about in Merlin’s brain “as on a dull day in an ocean cave a blind wave 
feels round the long sea-hall in silence.” Enoch Arden, returned from his 
desert island, drawing in and “down through all his blood the dewy 
meadowy morning breath of England”; the dress of “splendid silk whereon, 
as on a shoaling sea, the lovely blue played into lovely green”; the en- 
dangered bather caught in the seaward suction of the undertow, who, 
finding he could still touch bottom with his hands, dug his fingers into 
his “old fast friend the shore, and clinging thus felt for some moments 
the remorseless outdraught of the deep haul like a great strong fellow 
at his legs”; the archbishop saying of Edward the Confessor, “He has a 
twilight conscience, lighted through a chink, not by the sun,” when Harold 
is wishing he could be as holy and passionless as Edward; and Queen 
Mary longing to welcome Philip of Spain on English shores and crying, 
“Let the great angel of the church come with him, stand on the deck, and 
spread his wings for sails.” No wonder Henry James talks of Tennyson’s 
perfect cadences, the exquisite perfume of his diction, his beautiful and 
curiously delicate descriptions, the verbal splendor which no poet has 
surpassed, the ineffable delicacy of imagination. Yet Tennyson seldom 
strikes the note of irrepressible emotion; and his poetry, for the most part, 
is “the verse of leisure, of luxury, of contemplation, and of a faculty 
which circumstances have helped to become fastidious; a talent ripened 
and refined and passed with a hundred incantations through the crucible 
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of taste.” A year after Kipling burst on the world with his Plain Tales 
from the Hills and made everybody drop everything else and attend to 
him, Henry James wrote of him as a singularly robust literary character 
with rattling high spirits, a fresh phenomenon who made the world prick 
up its ears. His prodigious facility, his unabashed temperament, his 
flexible talent, his familiar friendship with India, his determination not 
to be duped, his “imperial” fiber, his love of the inside view and of the 
private soldier and the primitive man, and his mass of vivid and hete- 
rogeneous material—the irresistible magic of scorching suns, subject 
empires, uncanny religions, uneasy garrisons, and smothered-up women— 
and all the heat and color, danger and dust—all these were in his mastery 
from the first. Twenty years ago Mr. James believed that Kipling’s talent 
was likely to have long innings. While he felt it a sort of discourtesy to 
speculate on what would become, in the later hours of the day, of a 
talent that had got up so early, and while his first performances seemed 
like a tremendous walk before breakfast which made some fear for the 
hours after breakfast, yet Henry James believed Kipling’s force and 
mastery would increase, being encouraged in this faith by the unflagging 
character of his pace and the excellent form, as athletes say, in which he 
got over the ground. 


> 
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The Lije of Chaplain McCabe. A Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Bisnor 
Frank Mriiton Bristot. 8vo, pp. 416. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Price, cloth, with portraits, $1.50, net. 

Tuis is the well-told story of the inimitable, magnetic, irresistible 
McCabe, army chaplain, pastor, secretary, bishop; in his nature a genius, 
in his work a phenomenon; never anybody like him before; no possibility 
of another like him hereafter; the unparalleled McCabe. Not only is the 
story of his eventful and romantic life told vividly, but the best of his 
utterances are given. Here is the whole of his wonderful lecture on “The 
Bright Side of Life in Libby Prison,” delivered innumerable times, by 
which he earned $300,000 for the aid of perishing churches and needy in- 
stitutions. Here are his interviews with Abraham Lincoln, which give a 
near view of the martyr president; and an account of Lincoln's funeral, 
in which the reader feels the heartbreak of the land over its murdered 
chieftain. Here, too, are Chaplain McCabe’s genial but deadly tilts against 
Ingersoll, the notorious infidel. One day on a railway train the chaplain 
read in a newspaper that Ingersoll had said to a free-thinkers’ convention: 
“The churches are dying out all over the land; they are struck with 
death.” The chaplain took out his pencil and wrote the following tele- 
gram, and wired it at the next station to Ingersoll: “Dear Robert! All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name! We are building more than one Methodist 
church for every day in the year, and propose to make it two a day. 
C. C. McCabe.” This incident, Dr. Bristol truly says, electrified the church, 
and impelled the Rev. A. J. Hough to write an inspired song, which Mc- 
Cabe sang triumphantly from ocean to ocean, firing vast audiences with 
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enthusiasm for the victorious Christ and for the aggressive work of his 
church. Here is the great song, fit to raise a shout of triumph in any 
Christian camp, and more largely true now than when it was written. It 
has more than a passing value; it blazons the mendacity of infidels: 


The infidels, a motley band, 
In council met, and said: 

“The churches die all through the land, 
The last will soon be dead.” 

When suddenly a message came— 
It filled them with dismay: 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
We're building tico a day.” 


The King of Saints to war has gone, 
And matchless are his deeds; 

His sacramental hosts move on, 
And follow where he leads; 

While infidels his church defame, 
Her corner stones we lay— 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
We're building two a day.” 


“Extend,” along the line is heard, 
“Thy walls, O Zion fair!” 

And Methodism heeds the word, 
And answers ev’rywhere ; 

A new church greets the morning's flame, 
Another evening’s ray— 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
We're building tico a day.” 


When infidels in counci] meet 
Next year, with boastings vain, 
To chronicle the Lord's defeat, 
And count his churches slain, 
O may we then with joy proclaim, 
If we his call obey: 
“All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
We're building three a day.” 


As an illustration of McCabe’s way of dealing with infidelity, and as 
a sample of his effective popular style, we select for quotation here “A 
Dream of Ingersollville.” ’ 

“T had a dream which was not all a dream. I thought I was on a Ieng 
journey through a beautiful country, when suddenly I came to a great 
city with walls fifteen feet hizh. At the gate stood a sentinel whose shining 
armor reflected back the rays of the morning sun. As I was about to 
salute him and pass into the city, he stopped me and said: ‘Do you be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ?’ 

“I answered, ‘Yes, with all my heart.’ 
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“*Then,’ said he, ‘you cannot enter here. No man or woman who 
acknowledges that name can pass in here. Stand aside!’ continued he, 
‘they are coming.’ 

“T looked down the road and saw a vast multitude approaching. It 
was led by a military officer. 

“*Who is that?’ I asked the sentinel. 

“ ‘That,’ he replied, ‘is the great Colonel Robert I , the founder 
of the City of Ingersollville.’ 

“Who is he?’ I ventured to inquire. 

“‘He is a great and mighty warrior, who fought in many bloody bat- 
tles for the Union during the great war.’ ; 

“1 felt ashamed of my ignorance of history, and stood silently watch- 
ing the procession. I had heard of a Colonel I who resigned in pres- 
ence of the enemy, but of course this could not be the man. 

“The procession came near enough for me to recognize some of the 
faces. I noted two infidel editors of national celebrity, followed by great 
wagons containing steam presses. There were also five members of Con- 
gress 

“All the noted infidels and scoffers of the country seemed to be there. 
Most of them passed in unchallenged by the sentinel; but at last a meek- 
looking individual with a white necktie approached, and he was stopped. 
I saw at a glance he was a well-known ‘liberal’ preacher of New York. 

“Do you believe in the Lord Jesus Christ?’ said the sentinel. 

“‘Not much!’ replied the doctor. 

“Everybody laughed, and he was allowed to pass in. 

“Fhere were artists there, with glorious pictures; singers, with 
ravishing voices; tragedians and comedians, whose names have a world- 
wide fame. : 

“Then came another division of the infidel host—saloonkeepers by 
thovsands, proprietors of gambling-hells, brothels, and theaters. 

“Still another division swept by: burglars, thieves, thugs, incendiaries, 
highwaymen, murderers—all—all marching in. My vision grew keener. 
I looked, and lo! Satan himself brought up the rear. 

“High afloat above the mass was a banner on which was inscribed, 
‘What has Christianity done for the country?’ and another, on which was 
inscribed, ‘Down with the Churches! Away with Christianity—it inter- 
feres with our happiness!’ And then came a murmur of voices, that grew 
louder and louder until a shout went up like the roar of Niagara: ‘Away 
with him! crucify him!’ I felt no desire now to enter Ingersollville. 

“As the last of the procession entered a few men and women with 
broad-brimmed hats and plain bonnets made their appearance, and wanted 
to go in as missionaries, but they were turned rudely away. A zealous 
young Methodist exhorter, with a Bible under his arm, asked permission 
to enter, but the sentinel swore at him awfully. Then I thought I saw 
Brother Moody applying for admission, but he was refused. I could not 
help smiling to hear Moody say, as he turned sadly way: ‘Well, they let me 
live and work in Chicago; it is very strange they won’t let me into Inger- 
sollville.’ 
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“The sentinel went inside the gate and shut it with a bang; ang | 
thought, as soon as it was closed, a mighty angel came down with a great 
iron bar, and barred the gate on the outside, and wrote upon it in letters 
of fire: ‘Doomed to live together six months.’ Then he went away, and 
all was silent, except the noise of the revelry and shouting that came from 
within the city walls. 

“I went away, and as I journeyed through the land I could not be. 
lieve my eyes. Peace and plenty smiled everywhere. The jails were al] 
empty, the penitentiaries were without occupants. The police of great 
cities were idle. Judges sat in courtrooms with nothing to do. Business 
was brisk. Many great buildings, formerly crowded with criminals, were 
turned into manufacturing establishments. Just about this time the 
president of the United States called for a Day of Thanksgiving. | at- 
tended services in a Presbyterian church. The preacher dwelt upon the 
changed condition of affairs. As he went on and depicted the great pros- 
perity that had come to the country, and gave reasons for devout thanks- 
giving, I saw one old deacon clap his handkerchief over his mouth to keep 
from shouting right out. An ancient spinster, who never did like the 
‘noisy’ Methodists—a regular old blue-stocking Presbyterian—couldn't 
hold in. She expressed the thought of every heart by shouting with all her 
might: ‘Glory to God for Ingersollville!’ A young theological student 
lifted up his hand and devoutly added: ‘Esto perpetua.” Everybody smiled. 
The country was almost delirious with joy. Great processions of children 
swept along the highways, singing: 


‘We'll not give up the Bible, 
God's blessed word of truth.’ 


“Vast assemblies of reformed inebriates, with their wives and chil- 
dren, gathered in the open air. No building would hold them. I thought 
I was in one meeting where Bishop Simpson made an address, and as he 
closed it a mighty shout went up till the earth rang again. O, it was 
wonderful! and then we all stood up and sang with tears of joy: 


‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all.’ 


“The six months had well-nigh gone. I made my way back again to 
the gate of Ingersollville. A dreadful silence reigned over the city, broken 
only by the sharp crack of a revolver now and then. I saw a busy man 
trying to get in at the gate, and I said to him: ‘My friend, where are you 
from?’ 

“*T live in Chicago,’ said he, ‘and they’ve taxed us to death there; 
and I’ve heard of this city, and I want to go in to buy some real estate in 
this new and growing place.’ 

“He failed utterly to remove the bar, but by some means he got a 
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ladder about twelve feet long, and with its aid he climbed upon the wall. 
With an eye to business, he shouted to the first person he saw: ‘Hello, 
there! —what’s the price of real estate in Ingersollville?’ 

“ ‘Nothing!’ shouted a voice; ‘you can have all you want if you’ll just 
take it and pay the taxes.’ 

“*What made your taxes so high?’ inquired the Chicago man. I noted 
the answer carefully; I shall never forget it. 

“*We've had to build forty new jails and fourteen penitentiaries—a 
lunatic asylum and orphan asylum in every ward; we've had to disband 
the public schools, and it takes all the revenue of the city to keep up the 
police force.’ 

“*Where’s my old friend I ? said the Chicago man. 

“0, he is going about today with a subscription paper to build a 
church. They have gotten up a petition to send out for a lot of preachers 
to come and hold revival services. If we can only get them over the wall, 
we hope there’s a future for Ingersollville yet.’ 

“The six months ended. Instead of opening the door, however, a 
tunnel was dug under the wall big enough for one person to crawl through 
at a time. First came two bankrupt editors, followed by Colonel I 
himself, and then the whole population crawled through. Then I thought, 
somehow, great crowds of Christians surrounded the city. There were 
Moody, and Hammond, and Earle, and hundreds of Methodist preachers 
and exhorters, and they struck up, singing all together: ‘Come ye sinners, 
poor and needy.’ 

“A needier crowd never was seen on earth before. 

“I conversed with some of the inhabitants of the abandoned city, and 
asked a few of them this question: ‘Do you believe in hell?’ 

“I cannot record the answers; they were terribly orthodox. 

“One old man said: ‘I’ve been there on probation for six months, and 
I don’t want to join.’ 

“I knew by that he was an old Methodist backslider. 

“The sequel of it all was a great revival, that gathered in a mighty 
harvest from ‘the ruined City of Ingersollville.” 

The thrilling life-story of Chaplain McCabe is vividly told by Bishop 
Bristol in this large volume which will have a wide sale. 


Decisive Battles of the Law, By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL, author of Lincoln the Lawyer, 
The Case and the Exceptions, etc. Crown, 8vo, pp. 268. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, cloth, $2.25. 

TuHeEse are vivid narrative studies of eight great legal contests of 
national importance and affecting decisively the history of our country 
during the years between 1800 and 1886. The cases are as follows: The 
United States vs. Callender, A Fight for Freedom of The Press; United 
States vs, Aaron Burr, The Inside History of a “Scotch” Verdict; The 
Commonwealth vs. John Brown, The Prelude to the Civil War; Dred 
Scott vs. Sanford, The Uncovering of a Historic Trial; The Impeachment 
of President Andrew Johnson; the “Alabama” Arbitration, an International 
Lawsuit; The Hayes-Tilden Contest, A Political Arbitration; People vs. 
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Spies et al., The Chicago Anarchists’ Case. It is well known that court 
records often afford illuminating footnotes to history. Usually, however, 
the bare dull official forms of a law report prove dry reading. Such ac. 
counts do not furnish the surroundings and attendant circumstances which 
give life, color, and meaning to the proceedings. In this book not only are 
the issues clearly stated but the court scene is vitalized and peopled with 
the human beings that dominated it: the courtroom crowd, judges, lawyers, 
and witnesses are seen in action and the reader, as a spectator of the stir- 
ring scene, is put in intelligent touch with the moves of the dramatis 
persone. The author, himself a lawyer and a writer upon law, presents 
these eight historically decisive legal battles with dramatic force and bril- 
liancy, blending the majesty of momentous history and the fascination of 
a novel. In this book Aaron Burr is given a rehearing; it is set forth that 
the official records present a strong case for Burr rather than against him; 
and the conclusion is that the judgment against Burr was unduly severe 
and should be reversed. By far the most martial and intensely dramatic of 
these eight historic court scenes is the trial of John Brown by the Com. 
monwealth of Virginia at Charlestown in 1859. The story is calmly, dis- 
passionately, impartially told. The central figure is the gaunt, haggard, 
wounded old prisoner—“a magnificent figure, rough-hewn, but Titanic, 
patriarchal but aggressive, his strongly Hebraic features showing purpose, 
courage, passion, and relentlessness in every line.” He asks nothing from 
the court except that he “may not be foolishly insulted.” He is ready for 
his fate.. When the clerk asked if he had anything to say why sentence 
should not be pronounced, he replied: “I have, may it please the court, a 
few words. In the first place, I deny everything but what I have all along 
admitted—the design on my part to free the slaves. .. . That was all I 
intended. . . . Now, if it is necessary that I forfeit my life and mingle my 
blood with the blood of millions in this slave country whose rights are 
disregarded by wicked, cruel, and unjust enactments, I submit. Let it be 
done. One word further—I feel entirely satisfied with the treatment I 
have received in my trial. Considering all the circumstances, it has been 
more generous than I expected. But I feel no consciousness of guilt. I 
have stated from the first what my intention was and what it was not. 
Now I have done.” The author says that John Brown's only fear was lest 
something might prevent him from dying on the gallows; lest some in- 
spired statesman in Virginia might divine the danger of making a martyr 
out of this champion of the enslaved and avert the execution by forcing 
a consideration of the theory of insanity. John Brown’s great purpose 
would have been thwarted if the madhouse had been substituted for the 
hangman’s noose; and he knew it. Therefore his most exultant and 
triumphant moment was when he stood on the scaffold, waiting for the 
trap to be sprung. Around that scaffold, says our author, “the armed hosts 
of Virginia marched and countermarched, deployed and maneuvered in 
battle array to insure the fulfillment of the old hero’s hearty desire. No 
wonder he stood steady as a soldier on parade, while the muskets rattled 
and the ground shook beneath the trampling feet.” Among the militia who 
rattled their muskets under that scaffold, which was to sway the future, 
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was John Wilkes Booth, a private in Company F of the Jefferson Guards, 
who secured a double notoriety by being in at the death of John Brown 
and at the death of Abraham Lincoln. An epoch-making case was that 
known as the “Alabama” claim presented against England by the United 
States. During our war for the Union, numerous armed vessels had been 
puilt or fitted out in England, against the protest of this country, to prey 
upon our commerce, thus giving aid and comfort to the Confederacy. 
Among them were the “Alabama,” the “Florida,” the “Shenandoah,” which 
inflicted much damage to vessels on the high seas. When our war was 
well over, a list of these damages was presented to England by the United 
States. England demurred. It was finally agreed that all these claims 
should be submitted to a court of arbitration to consist of five persons to 
be appointed as follows: one by the queen of England, one by the president 
of the United States, one by the king of Italy, one by the president 
of the Swiss Confederation, and one of the emperor of Brazil, both nations 
agreeing to accept the award of this tribunal of arbitration as a full, 
perfect, and final settlement of all claims. The arbitrators met at Geneva, 
Switzerland, June 15, 1872, and remained in secret session until September 
14, when their decision was announced. The arbitrators were Count Fred- 
eric Sclopis, appointed by the king of Italy, and unanimously chosen presi- 
dent of the tribunal in recognition of his acknowledged attainments as a 
jurist; Baron d’Itajuba, a diplomat of forty years’ experience, appointed 
by the Brazilian emperor; Jacob Staempfli, the Swiss representative, a 
sturdy and able self-made man, a serious-minded statesman, probably the 
most thoroughly qualified and prepared of all the arbitrators except one; 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of England, whom the queen 
had appointed; and Charles Francis Adams, who was the chosen American 
arbitrator. The verdict of this tribunal was that England was morally 
and legally responsible for all the depredations of the “Florida” and the 
“Alabama,” and for some of the injuries inflicted by the “Shenandoah”; and 
fifteen and a half million dollars damages was awarded to the United 
States. The English representative was so indignant at this verdict that 
he refused to sign the award; and as soon as Count Sclopis, the president, 
finished reading the decision of the tribunal the Englishman “rose, picked 
up his hat, and to the amazement of the company, marched out of the room 
without even a word of farewell to the men with whom he had been in 
daily association for nearly three months. . . . But intelligent England saw 
that the principles of neutrality which had been established by this case 
were of equal permanent value to both parties. And the great good thing 
for the world was that international arbitration had been magnificently 
illustrated and vindicated by the two foremost nations of the world in the 
satisfactory solution of a problem of extreme difficulty and danger.” The 
next great legal battle rehearsed in Mr. Hill’s book is the Hayes-Tilden 
controversy over the presidency which was argued and decided by the 
Electoral Commission in 1877. It is a story which affords the reader, what- 
ever his party, no sense of pride or gratification. The last case in the book 
is that of the Chicago anarchists indicted for murder in connection with a 
meeting, May 4, 1886, in Haymarket Square, where a dynamite bomb thrown 
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by an anarchist into a company of policemen killec seven and injureq 
sixty others. The verdict was as follows: “We, the jury, find the de. 
fendants, August Spies, Michael Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Albert R. Parsons, 
Adolph Fischer, George Engel, and Louis Lingg, guilty of murder in the 
manner and form charged in the indictment, and fix the penalty at death. 
We find the defendant, Oscar W. Neebe, guilty of murder in the manner 
and form charged in the indictment, and fix the penalty at imprisonment 
for fifteen years.” When an appeal to the Supreme Court to reverse the 
verdict had failed, Lingg committed suicide; Spies, Parsons, Fischer, and 
Engel were executed; the sentences of Schwab and Fielden were commuted 
to imprisonment for life, and they together with Neebe, were pardoned, 
after serving seven years, by Governor Altgeld, whose action was bitterly 
resented at the time. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Jesus Christ and the Civilizations of Today. By Josrern A. LEIGHTON, Ph.D., Profes 
sor of Philosophy and Psychology in Hobart College. 12mo, pp. 288. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

Tue scope of the work is limited to a consideration of the ethical 
teachings of Jesus Christ in their bearings on the spiritual life of civiliza- 
tion. The central aim is to find the true bases and dynamic of civilization, 
He regards civilization as a spiritual process working from within out- 
ward. Material conditions do not determine moral character. The spir- 
itual forces effect material change. Civilization is based on true ideals 
of humanity. The source and goal of man show that he has a spiritual 
significance. Hence the chief problem is to develop the spiritual character 
of man and civilization. Ethical principles must depend upon the con- 
victions as to the relation of the human self to the world of spiritual values 
and ideals. The author says: “The source and goal of the historical and 
social life of human personality is a Divine Life, never withdrawn from 
the struggle and pathos of man’s history. Man enters into this life not 
by the loss of individuality but by its perfection through service in the 
social and historical order of human culture. . .. Jesus’s conception of 
ideal humanity is that of a society of free, self-directing personalities, 
each of whom possesses in himself and recognizes in others an individual 
life and character of infinite worth and dignity.” The principles and 
personality of Jesus Christ are still of vital and supreme import to the 
civilization of today. The empirical test-of the worth of his ethical prin- 
ciples is found in the relevancy and timeliness to the spiritual problems 
of civilization today as of all times. The author is competent and 
scholarly in his treatment of the subject. He has made a valuable and 
stimulating contribution to the study of the basic principles of civilization. 





